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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
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FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


DETECTION OF SUBMARINES. 

By HARVEY C HAYES, Ph.P. 

(Rsad Afrit JpUp.) 

Outline, 

e. Introduction: 

Research and development work carried out by two groups of scien¬ 
tist 5. aj\c group backed by private companies, the other by the 1 ‘. S, 
Navy, 

2. Two general methods for delecting the presence of a body: 
ii. Through energy radiated from ihe b™y. 
b. The presence of a field ot force surroprtdinK the body, 
ji. Both methods applicable to case ot" moving submarine, 

4 . First method most effective l radiated energy being sound), second met bod 
weak, due to limited range (field of force being magnetic). 

Sound (physical characteristics !. 

Resonance and pressure type submarine receivers, 
y, Types of submarine receivers: 
ii. Acoustic* 

6* Mitrophome. 

r, Magnetophone. 

d . Electrostatic Condenser. 

Requirements ior a perfect submarine detector. 

9, Methods for determining direction : 
u L Maximum-miniinurn principle. 
b, Binaural principle, 

10. Types of submarine detector 8 ; developed by: 

r ei. England—Mark l + Mark II, Mark I and Mark II, Nash Fish and 
Ryu Fish, 

Ik France—Perrin Shielded Microphones and Watser Plate. 
f t United States— 

I, Submarine Signal Company. 

(1) Tuned Microphone, 

{2) Oscillator* 

IT, General Electric Company, 

(r) C-Tube, 

"(2) Three-Spot Devices: 
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(d) Drifting—K-Tubc. 

it) TWing—OS, OV, and OK Tubes, 

(c> On Board—X, Y ( and Deha Tubes, 

III. 1". S. Xaval Ex^rinierital Station—MidCi-Unit Devices. 

U ) M-8 Tube, 

(2) Double M-F Tube. 

13 ) Acoustical M-V Tube. 

(4) Electrical M-V Tube. 

(a) Towing— Lbj Tube, 

( b > On Board—M-V-fo, 

n. Results accomplished by hydrophone installations during war. 

Possibilities of these instruments in times of peace. 

INTRODUCTION* 

I he development of submarine! detectors in thih country started 
shortly after the United States entered the war. In April, 19171 
the Submarine Signal Company, General Electric Company, and the 
Western Electric Company combined for the study of submarine 
detector apparatus and started a station at Nahant, Massachusetts, 
A foreign commission from France and Great Britain visited the 
United States in June, 1917, and laid before chose most interested 
all the knowledge of submarine detection at that time in the hands 
of the French and the British, As a result of this visit, the United 
States Naval Experimental Station was started at New London, 
Connecticut, under the control of the United States Navy, and sev¬ 
eral physicists and engineers from different parts of the country 
were called together to carry on the research and development work 
at this station under the direction of the Special Board on Anti- 
Submarine Devices. 

In the following paper no attempt has been made to give credit 
to individuals, but the developments brought about at the Naval Ex¬ 
perimental Station and at the Nahant Station have been carefully 
stated in the hopes that proper credit may be given to each group of 
experimenters and in order that the excellent results accomplished 
by the Lnited States Navy in this comparatively new field may be 
made known to the public. 

General Methods. 

The presence of a body beyond our reach can be detected by in¬ 
tercepting some form of energy radiating, from the body or through 
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the presence of sonic field of force surrounding the body. The first 
method promises detection at a greater range than the second since 
the intensity of radiant energy varies as the inverse square of the 
distance from the source white the strength of a field of force sur¬ 
rounding a polarized body varies as the inverse cube of the distance. 

Both methods are applicable to the case of a moving submarine. 
The steel shell of the submarine must be surrounded by a magnetic 
field, due to polarization induced by the earth's magnetic field and 
also due to such permanent polarization as it may have taken on dur¬ 
ing construction. Also a certain amount of sound must radiate from 
the motors and propellers and other inoving parts oi the submarine. 

Magnetic Methods Unsatisfactory Because of Limited 

Range, 

The intensity of polarization which a submarine takes on through 
the action of the earth's magnetic field can be predicted with some 
accuracy and, as a result, the range at which it can be detected by 
magnetic; methods foretold. Both theory and practice show this 
range to be about £5 die length of die submarine. This range, which 
is too slight to be helpful in searching or avoiding an operating sub¬ 
marine* is hardly sufficient for detecting any but the largest sub¬ 
marine when lying at rest on the bottom at maximum depth. No 
satisfactory method for determining the presence of a submarine 
lying at rest at considerable depth, say from 100 to T50 feet, has yet 
been perfected, but one or two promising methods are in the process 
of development 

Sou ms Methods Promise Greater Range, 

Water is an excellent medium for trail sin itting sound. Its homo¬ 
geneity and low viscosity makes the dissipation due to reflection, re¬ 
fraction, and transformation into heat comparatively slight. 

'The relation between intensity and distance is more favorable 
than that given by the inverse square 1aw p because of the fact that 
the surface and bottom reflect the sounds and tend to keep them 
within two dimensional motion, much as the speaking tube confines 
sound to motion of one dimension. Because of this fact, sounds can 
be beard farther than they could if they were not confined. 
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A submarine sound having an n.m]jtitucle of % 0 lfl inches is near 
the Sim it of audibility. This represents a movement of the par tides 
o i hie medium through a distance less than y& i} the diameter of the 
smallest atom. 

The fact that water transmits sound energy with slight loss and 
that the relation between intensity and distance is mg re favorable 
than the inverse square law makes it appear reasonable that sounds 
can be heard at great distances in water if the energy of sound waves 
of such minute amplitude can be efficiently collected and brought to 
the car. 

General Nature of Sound. 

Sound is a longitudinal wave motion having some vibrating body 
as a source. It travels through any material medium with a definite 
velocity depending upon the physical properties of the medium. The 
ratio of the velocity of sound in air to the velocity in water at a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degrees Fahr. is about " 3 / 3 co- 

A sustained sound or tone has three physical characteristics: 
loudness, pitch and quality. Loudness or intensity depends upon 
the amp]iaide, (the distance the particles of the medium vibrate 
back and forth): pitch, the highness or lowness of the tone, depends 
upon the frequency or number of waves which pass a fixed point per 
second; quality depends upon the number and intensity of overtones 
or harmonics present in the sound. It is the quality of a sound that 
enables a listener to name the instrument upon which it h produced, 
A sound which varies from moment to moment p as it does when 
produced by an engine or rotating propeller on a boat, has other 
characteristics, the moss important of which is rhythm. Rhythm is 
more or less a characteristic of each type of boat, A trained listener 
can detect the faint rhythm of a distant boat through a mass of 
]auder confusing noises and can tell the type of boat and judge its 
speed by the character and the period of the rhythm. 

1 he general laws of reflection, refraction, and interference oi 
tight hold for sound, but there are certain practical differences be¬ 
cause the wave-length of sound is much greater than the wave¬ 
length of light. As a result of this greater wave-length, sound has a 
greater tendency than light to bend around the edges oi obstacles 
and not travel in straight lines. It results also from this that mir- 
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rors or lenses for alluring the direction of sound must be very large* 
so large indeed that their use is impractical. 

Methods for Collecting Sobmaiuke Sound Energy. 

There are two methods by which submarine sound energy can 
be efficiently brought to the ears. J’he first method makes use of 
rbe principle of resonance* she second method makes use of the dif¬ 
ference in hydrostatic pressure between the dense and rare portions 
of a sound wave. 

A tuned diaphragm in water can be thrown into violent agitation 
by a comparatively faint sound source if the frequency of the sound 
wave is the same as the natural period of the diaphragm. Calcula¬ 
tion shows that in this way the diaphragm can be given an amplitude 
of vibration about 1.000 times the natural amplitude of the sound 
waves. And since the intensity of the sound from the diaphragm is 
proportional to the square of the amplitude this would result in mul¬ 
tiplying the sound intensity given out by the diaphragm by some¬ 
thing like one million, The Germans have made use of this prin¬ 
ciple in the listening gear installed on U-boats as also have the 
British in much of their earlier work. 

A sound receiver operating on this principle can detect a sub¬ 
marine at a great distance providing the submarine gives out sound 
of the same frequency to which the receiver is tunud and also pro¬ 
viding there are no other sound sources in the neighborhood giving 
out this same pitch. 

An analysis of the sound emitted by a submarine shows a con tin 
nous sound spectrum throughout the range of the audible. No char¬ 
acteristic frequency is emitted. There is every' reason to believe this 
is also true for all surface craft having a metallic hull and it follows 
that no distinct advantage is to be gained by using highly sensitive 
resonant receivers since the undesirable sounds, which arc always 
more or less present, are intensified in the same proportion as the 
sound which it 13 desired to locate. Sensitivity alone, beyond a cer¬ 
tain point ,ts of no advantage and may prove to be a disadvantage. 

The resonant receiver has two serious weaknesses. First, it only 
responds to sounds of one frequency, the natural frequency of its 
diaphragm. As a result all boats sound alike. The quality of their 
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sound is lost and. as lias been stated, it is the quality of a sound 
that enables the listener to name the instrument on which it is pro¬ 
duced. Secondly, resonant receivers do not faithfully reproduce 
phase and therefore are not well suited [or use with devices operat¬ 
ing on the binaural principle or which employ multiple receivers. 

In this country emphasis has been laid on the development of 
non-res cm ant receivers- Such receivers are of the pressure type and 
though thn are not so sensitive :is the resonant type, and as a result 
can not give as great range when entirely free from disturbing 
noises vet they do give a faithful reproduction of the sound thus 
making k possible for a trained listener :o distinguish a submarine 
from other boats or water noises or noise from his own engines by 
the quality of the sound. Such receivers are suitable for use in hh 
oaural and multiple unit devices. 

These receivers consist of a flexible chamber or a rigid chamber 
carrying a flexible diaphragm* preferably rubber. Since the volume 
of the receiver changes readily under variation of hydrostatic pres¬ 
sure, the water in the neighborhood of the receiver will be subject to 
less or greater pressure than at other points in the wave front, de¬ 
pending upon whether the volume change in the receiver is positive 
or negative. In order-to establish pressure equilibrium the particles 
ol the highly incompressible medium will be forced toward or from 
the receiver for a considerable distance beyond its surface. The re¬ 
ceiver therefore absorbs the sound energy from a comparatively 
large volume of water which fact accounts for its rather high 
sensitivity. 

Types of Submarine Rec^rVEss. 

Five types of submarine receivers have thus far been developed 
Plate I shows the principle of each of these five types. 

The Acomth : Rtcekvr consists of a flexible chamber connected 
through a tube to the ear. The walls of the chamber arc made of 
rubber or thin metal 

The Geo phone consists of two metallic plates between which is 
compressed a flexible rubber ring. The upper plate Is made massive 
to give it Inertia while the lower one Is made lighter in order that its 
inertia may not seriously interfere with Its motion. The intervening 
air space connects by tube through the inert plate to the ear, Such :■ 
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receiver when ate ached to the inside of the skin of a boat well below 
the water line is fairly sensitive to submarine sounds. The ordinary 
stethoscope is an example of the geophorte. 

F+j-ri ^ ^ ^JT-^r 7r<ri" — 



Fl-VOl L Types of submarine receivers. 


The Microphone consists of two polished graphite plates placed 
parallel to one another and separated about Ho of an inch. The 
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intervening space ii partially filled with fine carbon granules. One 
plate is attached in a diaphragm which allows ii to move back and 
forth along a line perpendicular to its surface, thus compressing and 
releasing the carbon granules. The cylindrical surface enclosing the 
space between the graphite electrodes must be made a non-conductor. 

In operation the movable plate is rigidly attached to the inside of 
a diaphragm enclosing a water-tight space. Two electrical leads pass 
into the chamber through a water-tight stuffing-box and connect to 
the two plates respectively. The motion of the diaphragm produced 
by rbe sound waves causes corresponding changes in the pressure 
between the carbon granules, since the inertia of the body of the 
microphone is sufficient to prevent h from responding to the very 
rapid sound vibrations of the diaphragm* The electrical resistance 
through the microphone varies with the pressure between the car¬ 
bon granules anti therefore causes fluctuations in the electric cur¬ 
rent when a battery is connected across the microphone leads. I hese 
current fluctuations can be passed through a telephone and con¬ 
verted into sound at the listener's ear. In practice the telephone 
connection is made through a coupled circuit. Ibrce types of 
coupled circuits which have been successfully used are shown in 
Plate IX. 

The Magnciphone contains a movable coil of wire rigidly at¬ 
tached to the inside of a diaphragm enclosing a water-tight space. 
The leads from this coil pass from the chamber through a water¬ 
tight stuffing-box, "Hie movable coil is placed in a radial magnetic 
field furnished by either a permanent or au electro-magnet. The 
vibration of the diaphragm causes the coil to cut across the lines of 
force, thereby generating electromotive forces which set up fluctu¬ 
ating currents through the coif when electric connection h made be¬ 
tween the coil leads. These fluctuating currents can be passed 
til rough a telephone receiver and converted into sound at the lis¬ 
tener's ear. 

The £fccfrOjfo/iV Condenser Detector consists of a flat strip of 
metal, preferably aluminum, surrounded by a thin film of celluloid 
and this in turn surrounded by a layer of tin-foil. The whole is en¬ 
cased in rubber tubing, the ends of which are vulcanized so as tn 
make the condenser water-proof* One rubber insulated electric lead 
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passes in through the rubber housing and attaches to the aluminum 
strip and a second lead in a similar way is attached to^the tin-foil* 
These rubber-covered electric leads are both vulcanized to the 
rubber condenser-housing so as to give water-tight joints. The elec¬ 
tric charge held by the condenser, when a battery is connected to the 
two leads, depends, among other things on the separation between 
tbe tin-foil and the aluminum strip. The variation in. hydrostatic 
pressure in a submarine, sound-wave causes this distance to vary 
slightly when the condenser is placed in the water, thereby pro¬ 
ducing slight current fluctuations through the batter)' and leads. 
These current fluctuations can be carried through a telephone re¬ 
ceiver and converted into sound at the listener's ear. 

The magnetophone and the electrostatic condenser give a more 
faithful reproduction of the sound than does the microphone, but 
they hive the disadvantage of requiring an amplifier to increase 
their sensitivity. As a result only two types of receivers have been 
generally used—the microphone and the acoustic receivers. 

Requirements of a Submarine Detector. 

The requirements of a listening apparatus which embodies all 
that is desired may be stated as follows : It must be able to detect a 
submarine at considerable distance without interference from noise 
produced by other shipping, or by wave noise* or by noise produced 
by the boat upon which it is installed. It should be able to give the 
distance and direction of the submarine accurately. It should be sea¬ 
worthy i of robust mechanical construction,, convenient and. rapid of 
operation. 

No instrument has been devised that satisfies all of these re¬ 
quirements. In fact no single instrument can give the distance of 
the submarine. The other requirements have been fairly satis¬ 
factorily met. These instruments are being continually improved, 
but even in their present state they give results far beyond what was 
considered probable or even possible at the time the developmental 
work was first started. 

Determination of Direction, 

Maximum and Minimum ,—A submarine receiver can be made 
more sensitive to sound coming from certain directions with respect 
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to the orientation of the receiver than from other directions by 
means of screening, etc. By rotating such a receiver about a ver¬ 
tical axis, the direction of a sound source can be roughly determined 
by judging tlie position of the receiver for maximum or minimum 
sound intensity. Such a receiver is shown in principle in Fig. i, 
Plate 13 . The receiver, represented by the small circk + is placed 
within a heavy lead cone. The English have utilized this principle 
in all of th 12Lr listening devices. 

Binaural Prhtdpl ?,—Experiment proves that the direction of a 
sound can not be judged with any degree of accuracy by one ear 
alone, unless the pitch of the sound is fairly high (above 8oo or 
iogq), but by using both ears the listener can locate the direction 
with considerable accuracy for any pitch within the range of the 
audible and the accuracy proves to be greatest when the direction 
of the sound is about normal to a tine joining the two ears. 

Suppose the sound source is to the right of the listener. The 
sound received by the left ear will differ in two respects from chat 
received by the right ear. First, the left ear receives the sound later 
than does the right ear and secondly + the intensity of the sound is 
somewhat less in the left ear because of the sound shadow cast by 
the head. The difference of intensity in the two ears is very' slight 
for sounds of low frequency but becomes greater as the pitch is 
raised, due to the fact that the dimensions of the bead arc such that 
it only serves as an efficient screen for sounds of short wave-length, 
A single car therefore becomes a screened receiver for high pitch 
sounds. The determination of direction, when both cars are used, 
depends largely on the difference in the time between reception at 
the two cars. Tins is especially true for sounds of low frequency, 
although the fact that intensity is slightly different at the two ears 
may also be of some helix Whenever a sound reaches the two cars 
at the same time, it appears to come from a direction perpendicular 
to the line joining the ears and the listener judges the sound to be 
somewhere in the plane which is the perpendicular bisector of this 
line. If the sound source is to the right of this plane, the sound 
reaches the right ear fir*( and the listener judges the sound to come 
from this direction, Sound is judged as coming from the right or 
1 eft t depending whether it reaches the right or left car first re¬ 
spectively. 
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Ic is evident that the" difference in time of reception at the two 
ears varies most rapidly, a* the head is turned from a direction nor¬ 
mal to a line joining the two ears and for this reason the listener can 
judge this direction with greatest accuracy. 

This so-called “binaural principle TP for determining die direction 
of sound is not new. It has been used for determining the direction 
of sounds in air T and was early recognized and tested by the British 
for determining the direction of sounds in water. These tests were 
unsatisfactory' mostly for the reason that the apparatus was not 
properly designed. All the listening devices developed in this coun¬ 
try make use of this principle for determining direction. 

The direction of a submarine sound can be readily determined if 
two like receivers (one connected to each car of the listener) arc 
attached to a horizontal ami which can be rotated about a vertical 
axis. Tn general, sound will not strike both receivers simultaneously 
and as a result the impulses will not reach the listener's ears at the 
same instant. Suppose the sound impulse reaches the listeners right 
ear first, then the sound will appear to come from the right in ac¬ 
cordance with the binaural sense, and it the path by which die sound 
travels from the submarine receiver to the ear is the same for both 
receivers, it must follow that the direction of the sound source is 
along a perpendicular to the arm carrying the two receivers when 
this arm is so oriented that the impulses reach ihe two ears in phase. 

A consideration of Fig, 2, Plate IL, shows that the sound would 
appear to be centered, were it coming from the direction given by 
cither of the arrows 1 or 2. This ambiguity in direction of 1S0 
degrees can be removed by rota ling the two receivers from the posi¬ 
tion marked L and R to the position marked U and R\ Let us sup- 
pose that the receiver marked R attaches to the right ear and the one 
lettered L attaches to the left car. With the receivers in this second 
position* if the sound comes from the direction given by arrow i t it 
would appear to the listener to come from his right since it would 
reach the right ear first. If, however, the sound should come from 
the direction marked by arrow 2 > it would appear to the listener to 
come from his left since it would reach his left car first. The am¬ 
biguity in direction can therefore be removed by rotating the re¬ 
ceivers somewhat from the position in which the sound appears to be 
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centered and noting whether this shifts the'apparent direction to the 
right or to the felt. 

The rule which is generally followed in determining the direc¬ 
tion of a sound by a rotating device operating on the binaural prin¬ 
ciple is as follows : If the sound appears to come from the right, 
rotate the receivers in a clockwise direction until the sound appears 



Plate 11, 
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10 be centered- If the sound appears to come from the left, rotate 
the receivers in an anti-dock wise direction until the sound appears 
to be centered, 

A consideration of Fig, Plate IL. shows that this rule is gen¬ 
eral. Suppose the sound is coming from the direction of arrow i f 
it evidently strikes the right receiver first and would appear to the 
listener to come irom his right. Rotating the receivers tn a clock¬ 
wise direction will at first increase the length of time between the 
arrival of the sound at the two ears but a continuation of the rota¬ 
tion will decrease this thie difference in arrival until finally when 
sound appears binanratly centered the small arrow at the center of 
the line joining the two receivers will point in the direction of the 
sound. If the sound comes from the direction represented by arrow 
2 r it is evident that a clockwise rotation would be employed and 
when the sound is binaurally centered the arrow will point its direc¬ 
tion. In case the sound is corning from the direction represented by 
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cither arrow 3 or arrow 4 it reaches the left ear first and will there¬ 
fore appear to the listener to tome from his left. It is readily seen 
from the diagram that a rotation of the receivers in an anti-clock¬ 
wise direction will make the sound appear btnaurally centered when 
the small arrow at the center of the hue of receivers points in the 
direction of these sounds respectively. 

In order to make this rule effective, the importance of attaching 
the proper receiver to the proper ear is obvious. 

A device that depends upon rotation for determining direction 
has two distinct disadvantages 1 first, it cannot be operated when the 
boat is running and second, it must he lowered before taking a 
bearing and hoisted before the boa; can again get under way, thus 
causing considerable labor and loss of time. This defect was earlv 
recognized and overcome bv the workers at the Naval Experimental 
Station who developed a method whereby the binaural principle For 
determining direction could be employed vvithout the inconvenience 
of rotating the two receivers. This development opened up a wide 
field for research which has resulted in the most serviceable types 
of submarine detectors. 

The Principle of Binaural Compensation is readily understood 
by referring to Fig. 1, Plate III. Suppose the two receivers R and 
L are connected to the right and left ear respectively and sound 
comes from the direction indicated by arrow 1. This sound reaches 
R first and as a result appears to the listener to be located on bis 
right. If the tube leading to the right ear is lengthened by an 
amount equal to the distance from R to C, the impulses from 
receiver R will be delayed so that the impulses from both receivers 
reach their respective ears simultaneously and the sound will appear 
to the listener to be binaurally centered. The same result could 
obviously be accomplished by shortening the sound path to the left 
ear or by lengthening the path from R half the amount and at the 
same time shortening the path /, by the same amount, the only re¬ 
quirement for binaural centering being that the path difference be 
made equal to of the distance R to C ( a 34 w> being the ratio of 
the velocity of sound in air to the velocity in water). 

The path difference between the two receivers is directly de¬ 
pendent on the angular separation between the line of the receivers 
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and the direction of the sound. This relation between the path dif¬ 
ference and the direction, of the sound is readily seen to be : 

d = 0.23 a sin f>, 

where d represents the path difference in air, a the distance between 
the two receivers, and B the angle the sound makes wdth the line 
joining the two receivers. 

Since this definite relation exists between path difference and 
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Plate III. Principle of binaural compensation. 

the direction of the sound, a device for varying the air paths can be 
introduced and calibrated directly in terms of angle. 

1 wo weaknesses in this method for determining direction arc 
apparent. First, if the angle approaches zero or 180 degrees a large 
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variation in angle requires but slight change in air path and as a 
result a very slight error in determining the difference d in air path 
lengths will result in a large error tn determining the angle. Sec¬ 
ondly, the direction so determined will be ambiguous. 

Fig, i shows that the time difference between the reception of 
the sound at receivers R and L will, from conditions of symmetry, 
be the same whether the sound comes from the direction indicated 
by arrow i or that indicated by arrow 2. It is, then, impossible to 
tell from the value of d whether the sound comes from the direction 
of 0 or from the direction 2s—0. 

Both of these weaknesses are readily overcome, as will be seen 
by a consideration of Fig. 2. Plate III. Suppose the line connecting 
the two receivers R and L is perpendicular to the direction from 
which 8 is measured and suppose the sound is proceeding from the 
same angle 6 that is represented by arrow’ t in Fig, 1. The time dif¬ 
ference between the reception of the sound at the two receivers R 
and L is represented by the water path R-C, Fig, 2. Hut sound pro¬ 
ceeding from the direction represented by arrow 1 2, would, from con¬ 
ditions of symmetry, give a time interval between reception at the 
two receivers represented by the same length of water path. It 
will be impossible then to tell from the value of d whether the sound 
comes from the direction $ or s- 8 . 

The direction of the sound as determined by two receivers ori¬ 
ented as in Fig. 1 is determined as being either 0 or 2s—ff w'hUa 
the direction as determined from a pair of receivers oriented as in 
Fig, 2 is determined as 8 or *-0. It must follow that the angle 
common to the two determinations, vis., 8 . gives the true direction 
and thus the ambiguity is removed. Moreover, it is to be noticed 
that the angular range within which the determination of direction 
is subject to most error tvhen the two receivers are oriented as in 
Fig. 1 is the region wherein direction is determined with greatest 
accuracy when the receivers are oriented as in Fig. 2 . It therefore 
becomes possible to determine direction accurately at all angles pro¬ 
vided that reliance is placed on the proj>er fair of receivers. 

The line connecting the second pair of receivers need not neces¬ 
sarily be at right angles to that connecting the first pair, and the 
second pair of receivers may utilize one receiver of the first pair. 
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Plate IV, Diagram of dpubte-groove compensator. 

if any one receiver becomes damaged but the '*3-Spot ,h become & use¬ 
less under such conditions, 

An instrument called a compensator has been developed by which 
the path difference between the two receivers and the ears can he 
varied. Compensators are made in various forms tor different spe¬ 
cial purposes. Plate IV. shows the principle of one of the simplest 
forms. It consists of an upper brass easting with grooves as shown 
by the full lines, This casting seats on a lower brass plate upon 
which it can be rotated about a central pivot (*). The lower plate 


The minimum number of receivers is three. All of the listening de~ 
vices developed at the Nahant Station except the C-Tube, make use 
of three receivers located at the vertices of an equilateral or isosceles 
triangle. Such a device h often called a “ 3-SpoL" Devices of this 
character developed at the Naval Experimental Station employ four 
detectors located at the four comers of a square. Such devices are 
commonly named H 4-Spots." The "4-Spot” can still be operated 
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carries two projecting blocks carefully formed to give a sliding" fit in 
the grooves of the upper plate. The lower plate is perforated bv 
tour holes, numbered i. 2, 3( and 4 in the figure, which open respec¬ 
tively through the ends of the two blocks B and C. Thus two con¬ 


tinuous air-paths, traverse the compensator, one connecting from j to 
3 through that part of the groove marked R and the other connecting 
from a to 4 through the other part of the groove marked L. By 
rotating the top plate the difference in the length of the two air-paths 
can be varied at will up to the capacity of the compensator. 

FROC AMEft. PHIL. SOC p VOL LIS, K F MAR. tp* |^ 0 . 


Plate IV, tf, DoubSc-sroove binaural compensator. 
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In operation each path through the compensator is connected in 
series with one of the two paths leading from the receivers to the 
ears,, care being taken that the path lengths outside of the compen¬ 
sator are equal. Any sound striking the two receivers can be bi- 
naturally centered by turning the compensator to a position such that 
the impulses from the two receivers reach the uars simultaneously. 
The high development of the binaural sense may be appreciated from 
the fact that an untrained listener can make a compensator setting 
accurate to within icr' 1 seconds while a trained listener can do better 
than 5 X *cr fl seconds. 

The compensator is provided with a special switching device by 
which different pairs o i receivers can readily be connected through 
the compensator. The movable plate of the compensator carries 
four scales arranged m pairs, each pair referring 10 a definite set of 
receivers. The scales arc arranged m pairs because of the ambiguity 
in direction at each setting of the compensator. The direction of a 
sound source is determined by making a binaural setting on one pair 
of receivers and noting the two angles on the double scale he longing 
to this set of receivers. Then throw the switch so as to connect in 
the second set of receivers and make a second binaural setting and 
note the two angles given by I he double scale which refers to this 
second set of receivers. The common angle on the two settings gives 
the direction. Due to errors in setting the common angle will in gen¬ 
eral not give perfect agreement, and the angle is taken from the scale 
least subject to errors igr the angle in question. In Plate IV. a. 
Figs, i and 2 show the Type T compensator assembled and dissem¬ 
bled respectively. 

Slue mailing Detectors Developed in England. 

The principle of the English listening devices is shown in Plate 
V, The .1/tfrJt 1 . consists of a tuned diaphragm mounted within a 
somewhat massive ring carrying a microphone within a small rigid 
watertight housing ai the center of the diaphragm* One side of the 
diaphragm is screened by a heavy plate. This receiver is highly 
resonant and i* most sensitive to sounds coining from the side oppo¬ 
site to the screen. The receiver is rotated in the water and the direc¬ 
tion Is determined by the maximum-minimum principle, and since 
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neither ihe maximum nor minimum is well defined it Is impossible to 
determine direction with any degree of accuracy. 

The Mark II, receiver is very .similar to the Mark I. except that 
Et carries no sound screen. It is equally sensitive to sounds striking 
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V. Principle of English lislening devices, 

either side of the diaphragm* Thus there are two positions for the 
receiver where the sound intensity will be as a maximum and neither 
of these positions is sharply defined. A sound proceeding in a 
direction parallel to the diaphragm aft'ecU the two sides equally and 
in opposite sense so there is no motion of the diaphragm and ihe in¬ 
tensity of the received ^ound is practically Kero* This minimum 
position is very sharply defined and will determine the direction of a 
sound with high accuracy except for an ambiguity^ of 1B0 degrees. 

in the Nash Fish and certain submarine installations Loth the 
Mark I and the Mark II. are used, the line of direction being de¬ 
termined by the minimum setting on the Mark II. and the ambiguity 
being removed by the Mark I. These installations, especially the 
Xa?h Fish, are complicated due to the fact that remote control 
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motors are required to rotate the receivers. They are also subject 
to the defects which are inherent in resonance receivers, viz. F their 
sound response is devoid of quality and their operation is strongly 
interfered with by local noises and noises from neighboring shipping. 




Submarine Detectors Developed bv the French. 

Two types of submarine detectors have been developed by the 
French—the "Perrin Microphone w and "The Walser Plate." The 


putL VI. Invitation ot Waher Plate (sound Ten?, i apparatus. 
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Perrin Microphone y see Fig. i, Plate II., consists of a sensitive micro¬ 
phone mounted within a massive conical-shaped shield. Like the 
Mark I, it determines direction by the maximum-minimum principle 
and is not capable of giving accurate bearings Lor the reason that 
neither the maximum nor minimum is well defined. 

Sonic Idea of the construction and operation of the iValser Plate 
detector can be gained from Flate VI. The plate proper forms a 
portion of the ship's skin. The surface is convex outward, the cur¬ 
vature being such that a sound wave passing from the water through 
the plate is brought to a focus within the boat. The plate is per¬ 
forated with numerous holes, each of which is closed by a thin metal 
diaphragm, in order that the sound may pass more freely. One such 
plate is installed on each side of the boaL 

Each plate really serves as a sound lens and the direction of the 
sound source is determined from the position of the sound focus 
within the ship. The position of this focus is located by means of a 
movable trumpet which connects with the listener^ ears. The frame¬ 
work upon which the trumpet arm is pivoted is suspended fore and 
aft on gimbals and counterbalanced so that the trumpet remains in 
the same horizontal plane that contains the focus. 

In many respects the Walser Plate is a superior device. Due to 
its focusing effect the disturbance from local and other undesirable 
sounds is greatly reduced while desirable sounds are concentrated 
and intensified. The device can be operated while moving at con¬ 
siderable speed and good results both as regards range and bearing 
are claimed. It has, however, the double disadvantage that it is ex¬ 
pensive and difficult to install In fact its dimensions are such that 
it cannot be installed on many types of boats. 

Submarine Detectors Developed in the United States. 

Plate VII. shows the principle of two types of submarine sound 
detectors which were developed by the Submarine Signal Company 
for locating submarine bell signals installed on light-ships. Each of 
the small tanks attached to the ship s skin carries a microphone rr- 
ceiver tuned to the submarine hrfls . These microphones each con¬ 
nect with a single telephone receiver on the ship's bridge. These 
tanks are filled with oil or water. By comparing the intensity of a 
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sound as received in the two phones Sea source can he located as to 
port or starboard. By swinging the boat until the intensity is the 
same in both phones the direction of ihe sound can be somewhat ac¬ 
curately located as dead ahead. 



Pl-\te VII. Hydrophone installation oi' Submarine Signal Company. 


. he second installation consists of four Fessenden oscillators 
placed one in each of the four quadrants of a large tank within tin 
ship. Each quadrant is separated from ihe others bv a sound-screen. 
By comparing the intensity of sound as received on eacli of the tour 
oscillators the direction of the sound source can he located to within 
yo degrees. 

Detector installations were early developed at both the Naval 
Experimental and the Nabant Stations that were superior both as to 
range and bearing accuracy and the above named devices were aban¬ 
doned. 

Two types of detectors have been developed at the Xahant Sta¬ 
tion—the C-Tube " and the " 3-Spot" One type, the C-Tube, ha> 
been part tally explained. It consists of two rubber acoustic receivers 
spaced about four Feet apart on a Horizontal arm which can be 
rotated about a vertical axis. Each receiver connects to one ear re¬ 
spectively through metal tubes ending in stethoscope leads. The 
direction of a sound is determined by the binaural principle in a 
manner that has been described. 

77 ir t- fubc is a superior detector device. It is capable of giv¬ 
ing good range and accurate angular bearings, hut its operation is 
seriously interfered with by local noises and noises from neighboring 
shipping and it cannot be operated while the boat is moving. More¬ 
over, it must be lowered before taking a bearing and must be raised 
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before the boat can get under way. Plate VIII. a shows one form 
of the C-Tube developed at Xahant. (See page 30.) 

The ** j-SpQt" detector operates on the principle of bmaural 
compensation and was developed soon after this principle was estab¬ 
lished at the Naval Experimental Station. An improved type of 
microphonic submarine receiver called a Sb rat + " was developed which 
proved highly sensitive, non-resonant, and durable. The construc¬ 
tion is shown it] Plate Mil. b. The microphone is carried by a rubber 
diaphragm which encloses a water-tight space housing the micro- 



FlaT£ YU I. b . The microphone housing or " fat/ r tEcvc taped by the General 
Electric Company for u 3-Spot " detectors. 


phone. The leads to the microphone pass through a water-tight 
stuffing-box at the end of the cylindrical shaped chamber opposite to 
the diaphragm. Three of these receivers are fixed in position at the 
vertices of an equilateral triangle four feet on a side. One lead 
from each microphone attaches to a common lead into which a bat- 
tciw is connected in series. The other three leads* one from each re¬ 
ceiver, pass through small inductance coils and thence to the com¬ 
mon- A special type of telephone receiver connected in series with 
a condenser es shunted across the inductance. This wiring scheme 
is shown in Fig 1 r Plate IX. Figs. 2 and 3 show other schemes used 
for connecting in the telephone which arc employed in devices de¬ 
veloped at the Naval Experimental Station. 

The two telephone receivers are attached respectively to the two 
inlets to the compensator so that the sound is required to pass 
through the compensator and the stethoscope leads before reaching 
the ears. 

A neatly designed switch arrangement makes it possible to con- 
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nect either one of the three pairs of microphone receivers to the two 
telephone receivers so that not only can the ambiguity in direction be 
removed, but a pair of receivers favorably oriented for accurate de¬ 
termination of direction can be used. 



Pute IX, Types of microphone circuit. 


This triangular arrangement has been mounted in several dif¬ 
ferent ways to meet special conditions. When the three ** rats ” are 
mounted on a light frame suspended from a float for use as a drifter 
set it is termed a " K-Tube fr ; when mounted on a streamline frame 
attached to the deck or keel of a submarine it is called a Y-Tube: 
when mounted suitably for suspending beneath a light-ship it is 
termed an M X-Tubc hF : when mounted within a tank in stele the ship’s 
skin it is termed a ^Delta-Tube”; and when arranged for towing 
behind a moving boat it is called an "OS-Tuhe/ h or an "OV-Tube/ 1 
nr an M OK-Tabe hp depending upon its form. 

The “ 3-Spot” in all its forms is an excellent listening device. It 
Is durable* easy to install, determines bearing with considerable ac- 
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curacy h is simple and rapid in operation, and is capable of giving 
long range if there are no disturbing nmses present. 

The chief diffictiliy in submarine detection by sound lies in ihc 
fact that under normal operating conditions the detecting apparatus 
is mounted in the mitlsi of numerous sound sources such as pro¬ 
peller and machinery noises on the listening boat, breaking of waves 
and slapping of waves on the boat, noises from promiscuous ship¬ 
ping, etc. The range at which a submarine tan be detected is largely 
dependent on the ratio of the in tensity of the sound from the sub¬ 
marine as compared with that from other sources. Increasing the 
sensitiveness of the receivers beyond a certain limit is of no advan¬ 
tage since the disturbing noises are magnified in the same proportion 
as arc the sounds from the submarine. 

Under such circumstances it becomes necessary to devise an 
instrument that will magnify the sound coming from a definite 
direction without correspondingly magnifying sounds from other 
directions. 

This result can be accomplished by using sound lenses or mirrors, 
an example of which is the '* Walser Plate/* but because of the length 
□f sound w’aves in water their area must be so great if they are to 
give a marked advantage that their use is practically prohibited. As 
soon as the principle of compensation was recognized it became evi¬ 
dent that instead of a single receiver connecting with each ear it 
would be advantageous to have several receivers spaced some dis¬ 
tance apart, provided a compensator could be devised that would 
not only make it possible to binaurally center the composite sound 
reaching each ear from its respective group of receivers but at the 
same time would compensate the separate air paths to the individual 
receivers so that the sound response from all would arrive at the lis¬ 
tener's cars in phase. By properly adjusting such a compensator the 
response from the several receivers to sound from any particular 
direction could be brought to the listener's ears in phase and since 
under these conditions the intensity of the sound will be equal to the 
sum of the intensities from the several receivers the sound reception 
from this particular direction will be magnified. 

It is evident that for this same setting of the compensator the 
response from the several receivers to sound from any other direc- 
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lien will not reach the listener's ears in phase and as a result will not 
be magnified in the same proportion. Indeed, the sum total may he 
less than that given by a single receiver through destructive inter¬ 
ference. 

Although several types of detectors employing a single receiver 
for each ear, as in the "3-Spot " have been developed at the Naval 
Experimental Station for special purposes such as equipping light¬ 
ships, hydroplanes* dirigible balloons, etc,, yet the major part of the 
efforts of this Station have been directed toward the development of 
the so-called "multi-unit" detector devices, 

Excupt that the " 4-Spot '* arrangement of receivers has been 
used throughout in preference to the *'3-Spot*’ arrangement, these 
special single-unit types of detectors are very similar to the " 3- 
Spot s * type which has been described. Therefore a detailed descrip- 
jeon will noi be given. The principle and operation of the more ef¬ 
fective devices, those employing multiple unsts^ follows: 

The so-called n M-B Tube” is a rotating listening device employ¬ 
ing multiple unit receivers. The principle may he understood by 
considering Plate X. In Fig, 3 let the numerals t, 2, 3 ? and 4 repre¬ 
sent four similar acoustic receivers equally spaced in a line and con¬ 
necting through equal length tubes with the stethoscope leads R and 
L at the common junction (A)* Sound coming from a direction 
perpendicular to the line of receivers actuates all the receivers simul¬ 
taneously and the response from all four reaches the ears in phase. 
Under such conditions the intensity of the sound heard is four times 
the intensity from a single receiver. 

Sound from any other direction, such as represented by arrow 2, 
docs not reach the receivers simultaneously and, as a result, the re¬ 
sponses from the various receivers do not arrive at the ears in phase. 
The intensity of the resulting sound will therefore be less than four 
times that from a single receiver. The difference will vary for the 
different components of the sound depending upon the wave-length. 

Such an instrument is capable of determining direction by means 
of the maximum-minimum principle except for an ambiguity of 1S0 
degrees. If* as in Fig. 2, half of the receivers is connected to each 
ear respectively, then advantage can be taken of both the maximum- 
minimum and the binaural principles. The sound response from 
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each receiver of each group reaches its respective ear in phase, 
thereby giving a maximum intensity for any sound traveling in a 
direction perpendicular to the line of receivers, as represented by 
arrow i r . Moreover, the resultant sound at the two ears will be in 
phase so the listener will hear the sound hinaurally centered. Sounds 



from any other direction, such as represented by arrow will not 
reach the ears in phase and therefore will be weakened in intensity 
in both ears. As represented h the composite sound reaching the left 
ear will arrive in advance of that from the group of receivers con¬ 
necting with the right can This weakened sound will therefore 
not be hinaurally centered but will appear to be located to the left 
of the listener. Such sounds are often spoken of as being “out of 
focus. h? 

The intensity of sounds 11 in focus” is directly proportional to 
the number of receivers connecting with each ear. The intensity of 
sounds out of focus depends upon the length of line, the spacing of 
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the receivers, the wave-length of the sound, and the angle by which 
it is out of focus. 

In practice an eight foot tine lias been used carrying sixteen re¬ 
ceivers, eight connecting with each ear. Fig. 3 gives the scheme by 
which the receivers are connected. It is to be noticed tit at the path 
from each receiver to the ear is the same. Care is also taken to pre¬ 
serve the cros— section of the path. The cross-sectional area (ii the 
tube joining each ear is twice that of the branching tube into which 
It terminates. This branching tube has twice the cross-section of the 
two brandling tubes at its terminals, etc. Sound reflection wit bin the 
instrument, and hence resonance, is minimized by this means. 

Like the C-Tube, the M-R Tube has the disadvantage that it must 
be lowered and raised when hearings are taken, but it possesses sev¬ 
eral advantages over the C-Tube, It is most sensitive to sound from 
a direction at right angles to the tube and is, therefore, relax it cly 
insensitive to sounds from other directions. This makes it pos 
sible to pick a particular ship out of a mass of disturbing shipping 
much more readily with the M-B Tube than with ihe C-Tube. The 
M-B Tube hears the boat at which it is pointed with much greater 
intensity than other boats, whereas the C-Tube. or any detector em¬ 
ploying a single unit to each car, hears all boats with the same rela¬ 
tive intensity. Furthermore, the M-B Tubc is much less disturbed by 
local water noise than is the C-Tube as a great part of this noise is 
out of focus. The M-B Tube is only focused on noise in a plane 
perpendicular to the tube at its central point. 

It is obvious that two boats separated by 180 degrees will both 
be in focus because of the bi-directional properties of the M-B Tube. 

The principle of the M-F Tube is shown in Flate XI. Suppose 
(A) and (B), Fig. i. represents two receivers spaced a unit distance 
apart and that sound is proceeding in the direction from (d) to (B), 
as represented by the arrow. If the two receivers are joined by a 
tube there is some point, (j>), where the sound from the two re¬ 
ceivers arrives in phase since the sound wave travels From A to B 
through the water in less time than it travets from A to B through 
the air in the tube. This point can readily he shown to be of 

the distance from A to R, A branch tube leading from point (f>) 
w ill receive the impulses from both receivers in phase. 
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A line of receivers connected in the manner shown in Fig. 2 is 
lemicd an M-F Tube. Only sounds from one definite direction, 
that shown by the arrow, reach the listener's ear in phase and this 
results in eliminating to a great extent all local surface noises. Such 
a line of receivers arranged to rotate in a horizontal plane makes an 

.£1.1- 


rhiSrBLliii. 




Plate XI. Principle of M-F tulw. 


excellent maximum instrument. In practice two such lines are 
mounted side by side with a horizontal separation of about four feet 
By connecting the outlet from each line of receivers to the two ears 
respectively the binaural principle for determining direction can lie 
utilized. In Plate XL a is shown one type of the double M-F Tube 
designed for on submarine chasers. 

An instrument of this kind gives a binaural centering of sound 
at the same time that it is at a maximum, precisely as does the M-B 
Tube. It is at the same time much freer from water noise than the 
M-B Tube because it is in focus for sound from only one direction. 
The M-F Tube has no ambiguity of 180 degrees as has the M J B 
Tube and the C-Tubc. Because of tlie combination of these desirable 
properties, the double M-F Tube is the best rotating hydrophone 
device that we have. 

77re “A/-F Tube" is a listening device employing multiple re¬ 
ceivers equally spaced in a line and mounted in a fixed position 
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Puvre VIII, a. One form of "C-Tubt" developed at the Nubant Station, 
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Flate XT. a. One to rm of Douldc M-F Twlic. Portion of casing removed to 

show receiver anile. 
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within a large tank inside the ship or more usually underneath a pro- 
tecting blister on the outside of the ship’s skin. The line of receivers 
is in all cases mounted as near parallel to the ship’s keel as conditions 
will permit, one such line being mounted on each side of the ship and 
directly opposite one another. 'Hie receivers in each half of the line 
are grouped together, each group connecting with one ear respec¬ 
tively, in order that the binaural principle may be employed in deter¬ 
mining direction. 

Theoretically the focusing effect is intensified by increasing the 
length of line and the number of receivers, but practically the me¬ 
chanical difficulties encountered in compensation tend* to limit both 
the length of line and the number of receivers. The principle of 
operation of a line of twelve receivers is shown in Plate XII. 

In Fig. 3 let numerals I, 2 . and 3 represent three receivers equally 
spaced and connecting to the common junction through the three 
separate paths a. h, and f respectively. Paths a and c are provided 
with a trombone arrangement such that their length can be varied at 
will while path b has a fixed length equal to that oi both a and c 
when the trombone slides are adjusted to have equal paths. The 
response from the three receivers will reach the junction A in phase 
for sound travelling in a direction perpendicular to the line of the re¬ 
ceivers, that represented by the arrow. 

Sound proceeding in a direction as represented by the arrow in 
Fig. I does not actuate the three receivers simultaneously but in the 
order I, 2, 3. It is evident that a proper lengthening of the path 0 
and the same shortening of the path c will bring the responses from 
the three receivers in phase at the junction A . If the sound comes 
from a direction as indicated in Hg, 3 the variation ot the path* a 
and c must be in the opposite order to bring the responses from the 
receivers in phase at junction A. 

Consider a line of twelve equally spaced receivers divided into 
four groups of three receivers each, as shown in Fig. 4. Rociivcrs 
I and 3 connect to the junction A through a simple " 2-Spot ” com¬ 
pensator of the type already described, while receiver 2 is connected 
to A through a fixed path equal to that from both receivers 1 and 3 
when the compensator is so adjured that their path lengths are 
equal. The responses from the three receivers can be brought to A 
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in phase for sound coming from any particular direction by property 
adjusting the compensator* Also a similar adjustment of each 
compensator in [he other three groups will bring the response from 
the three receivers of each group in phase at their respective junc¬ 
tions B m C T and D> 

For convenience the four junctions d, B, C f and I? may be re¬ 
garded as four separate receivers located at points 2, 5, 8, and 11 
respectively. The responses from A and B can be brought together 


Plate XIT. Principle of M-Y rube. 


iti phase at E by means of another HB Spot fT compensator and sim¬ 
ilarly the responses from C f and D can be brought in phase at F. 

Points H and F may, for convenience* be regarded as two sepa¬ 
rate receivers located at a point midway between 3 and 4 and be¬ 
tween 9 and 10 respectively. These two receivers connect with the 
ears through another compensator and the stethoscope leads L and 
R, and by properly adjusting the compensator die sound can be bi- 
naurally centered and the direction of the sound source determined 
with an ambiguity as to port or starboard, This ambiguity is read it v 
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removed by comparing the intensity of the sound as given by the * 
port and starboard lines since the ship acts as an efficient sound 
streen. 

From the description it is obvious that the complete compensa¬ 
tion of a line of twelve receivers is accomplished in three separate 
stages. First, the 4 groups of the receivers are compensated by 
means of four similar compensators. The maximum compensation 
to be effected in this stage is p in terms of water-path, equal to the 
distance between two adjacent receivers. Second, these four groups 
are compensated in pairs by two similar compensators. The maxi¬ 
mum compensation to be effected in this stage is, in terms of w r ater« 
path, equal to one and a half times the distance between two adja¬ 
cent receivers. Third* these two groups arc brought into phase to 
give a binaural centering. 'The maximum compensation to he ef¬ 
fected in this last stage of compensation js p in terms of water-path, 
equal to three times the distance between two adjacent receivers. 

Since the amount of compensation uflected in the three separate 
stages is in the ratio of 2,3:6. it follows that all the compensators 
will require the same angular setting if the average radius of the 
grooves for the compensators of the three stages has this same ratio 
respectively. Under such conditions cbe seven compensators can be 
geared together so that a rotation 0£ the binaural compensator by 
she operator will produce the same angular motion in ail. and when 
a sound is binaural!y centered all the compensators are so adjusted 
that the intensity of the sound is a maximum. The compensation, 
which as described requires seven separate compensators, is all ac¬ 
complished by a single compensator known as the M Type H/ f the 
principle of which is shown in Plate XIII. 

The four groitps of three receivers each connect through the bot¬ 
tom plate of the compensator to the points represented by numerals 
1 *** 12. The path from receiver i includes the groove from 1 
through s and back to A m the movable upper plate of the compen¬ 
sator w h hile the path from receiver 3 includes the groove 3-T-A- 
Receivcr (2) connects directly to point 2 on the compensator plate 
through a path length equal to that of receivers I and 3 when each 
groove path is the same. The other three groups of three receivers 
are similarly connected to the grooves of the mother three quadrants. 
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Sound from receivers i, 2, and 3 can be brought into phase at A 
by rotating the groove to a proper position with respect to the fixed 
openings l, 2, and 3. At the same time the three receivers of each of 
the other three groups will be brought into phase at the points B, C, 
and D respectively. 



Sound from points A and B are conveyed through two fixed 
grooves of equal length in the lower plate to another compensating 
groove in the movable plate, the sound from B passing around the 
end marked X and that from A passing the end marked V. Both 
sounds unite in a single path at £. The sounds from C and D are 
similarly united in a single path at F. 
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The two set* of grooves are so made that their average radius 
has the ratio 2:3 in order that the compensation effected in the sec¬ 
ond stage mav be one and a half that effected in the first stage which 
has been shown to be necessary. It remains to be shown that the 





Plate NIII. a. The Typc-H compel*atoi\ showing structure of grooved 
plates for compensating twelve acoustical units. 


sound from the two points E and F suffers during the third or bi¬ 
naural stage three times the compensation effected in the first stage 
whenever the top plate is turned. 

The course of the sound from £ to the listener's ear is: £ to H 
through fixed path in lower plate; H-X-M through compensating 
groove in upper plate; Af-Q-K through fixed groove in lower plate * 
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K-W-N through compensator groove in upper plate; N-R through 
stethoscope lead to right ear. The sound from F traverses a similar 
course, via. : F-H-Z-M-G-K-Y-N-L ending at the left ear. It is 
readily seen that the compensation effected between E and R and 
between F and L when the upper plate of the compensator is rotated 



Plate XII1, b. The acoustical M-V installation and protective blister. 

is double that effected between E and or A) since in the former 
case two grooves are connected in series. Thus all the requirements 
for complete compensation of twelve equally spaced receivers 
mounted in a line are met, 
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The dimension of the grooves through the compensator are such 
as to preserve uniformity of cross-section. A third bottom plate is 
provided and so arranged that by rotating the second plate, which 
carries the fixed grooves and stethoscope leads, upon this through a 
small angle either the port or starboard line of receivers can be con¬ 
nected through the compensator. 

The three figures in Plate XIII. a give the appearance and con¬ 
struction of the Type H Compensator in detail, Plate XIII, b shows 
the manner of mounting the line of receivers beneath a streamlined 
protecting blister on the outside of the hull. 

The Jl-V Tube determines direction by means of variable com¬ 
pensation instead of bv.rotating the line of receivers and therefore is 
free from the weaknesses inherent in the M-B Tube and the double 
M-F Tube. Its focusing effect is superior to either of these devices 
because of the greater length of its line of receivers. It is more 
rapid and easy to operate since it only requires the rotation of the 
compensator plate to center a sound binaurally. And, finally, it can 
be operated while the boat is moving. The JI-V Tube is without 
doubt the best "on-board” listening device thus far developed. 
Some idea of its ability to locate a submarine can be gained from 
Plate XIV. 

The full line curves represent the true course of a submerged 
submarine. The coordinates of the curves have time for abscissa 
and angular bearing with respect to the listening boat as ordinates. 
The round circles represent bearings as determined on an early form 
of M-V Tube. The speed of the listening boat, a destroyer, is given 
by the broken line curve at the top of the sheet and the distance in 
yards of the submarine is marked at various points along the curve. 

The M-V Tube in its later forms makes use of twenty units in¬ 
stead of twelve. These installations are capable of giving better 
results than those recorded in Plate XIV. The possibilities of the 
M-V Tube will not have been reached until a compensator is devised 
which wilt take care of a line of receivers spaced about fifteen inches 
apart and extending the entire length of the boat upon which it is in¬ 
stalled. Experimental results however seem to suggest that the ad¬ 
vantage to be gained bv extending the line of receivers much hevond 
forty or fifty feet ts scarcely worth striving for. 



PuiTv. XIV. Typical curve liken on submarine hmt lfeilli acomtkil M-V cciuiymcTU. 
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The statement that no increase in range is to be gained by Increas¬ 
ing the sensitiveness of the receivers beyond a certain point ob¬ 
viously does not apply when the receivers are used in multiple since 
the local and other disturbing noises are not intensified in the same 
proportion as the sound upon which the receivers are focused. More 
sensitive receivers can be effectively employed in multiple unit de¬ 
vices than in single unit devices such as the JS 3-spot” and “4-spot/* 
The sensitiveness of the acoustical receivers is not as high as can 



Plate XV. The microphone housing developed at the U. S. Naval Ex¬ 
perimental Station. Section through interior showing microphone, 
Complete receiver unit,, about }4 natural sUt. 


be advantageously used in multiple unit devices. This fact, together 
with the need for a long range listening device led to the develop¬ 
ment of several types of electrical listening devices employing mul¬ 
tiple receivers. A description of these devices follows: 

The U-3 Tube is a submarine sound-detecting device which can 
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be towed astern from a moving boat at any desired distance. In 
principle it Is an electrical copy of the M-V Tube above described. 
I’wo lines of twelve equally spaced microphone receivers are con¬ 
nected through a multiple unit electrical compensator to a head set 



Plate XVI. The twelve-spot microphone eel and cable reel. 


of two carefully matched telephone receivers. The microphone re¬ 
ceiver developed for these lines is fully as sensitive as the *“ rat " and 
gives a more faithful reproduction of phase, a requirement for re¬ 
ceivers used in multiple. The construction of this receiver is shown 
tn Plate XV. 

Each line of twelve receivers is housed in a flexible gum rubber 
tube which h stopped at either end by properly streamlined forms, 
A line of receivers so housed is called an eel. Electrical connection 
between the receivers and compensator is made through a 14-con- 
ductor cable which can be payed out or in from a specially designed 
reel without breaking the electrical circuits. Plate XVL shows the 
eel with its cable and reel. Plate XVIL shows Lhe Type AE-2 
electrical compensator, used to compensate the receivers in the eel. 

The U-3 1 ube consists of two similar eels towed abreast; each 
by its own separate cable. The eels, because oE their flexibility* do 
not skid when eddies or cross currents are encountered and thus 
keep their relative position without the use of a spreader. Their 
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horizontal distance remains the same as that between their respec¬ 
tive cables at the boat's stern with but slight variation, 

Every unit in the construction of an eel (head, tail, housing tube, 
and each of the twelve receivers) is carefully designed to have neu¬ 
tral buoyancy in sea water when the eel is filled with fresh water. 
This assures that the line of receivers will lie in a horizontal plane 


Plate XVII. Tlse AE-a dectric compensator designed to accommodate two 
sets of js-spot microphone lines, 

so long as there is any appreciable relative motion between the eel 
and the water. The depth at which the eels trail depends upon the 
length of cable and the speed of the boat. In practice this depth is 
kept within 100 feet, 

* The electrical impulses from the microphone receivers, produced 
by sound from any particular direction, are brought into phase at the 
two telephone receivers by means of a rotating switch arrangement 
which introduces the proper amount of loaded line into the separate 
microphone circuits. The 6 microphones in the forward half of the 
receiver line attach to one telephone and the rear 6 connect with the 
other. The construction of the compensator is such that the same 
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setting which brings a sound into focus causes it to appear binatirally 
centered and the rotating switch carries a scale and pointer indicating 
the bearing (ambiguous of course as to port or starboard). 

The ambiguity cannot be removed by comparing the intensity of 
the sound a* given by each line of receivers (the method employed 
for an ^ on-board pt installation) since there Is no sound screen be¬ 
tween the two lines. It therefore becomes necessary to make a 
second compensator setting on two groups of receivers which have 
their line of centers in a different direction- This can be done b) 
using six receivers in each eel. The direction will then be the com* 
mon angle of the two compensator settings as has been shown. 

A switching arrangement is provided whereby the twelve re¬ 
ceivers in the port eel, or the starboard eel or the six forward re¬ 
ceivers of both eels* or the six rear receivers of both eels can he 
connected through the compensator 10 the two telephones. Further¬ 
more the compensator is so designed that the last stage of compen¬ 
sation* the binaural stage* can be uncoupled and varied independently 
of the other two stages which may be termed the maximum part of 
the compensation. Whenever compensation is effected across the 
two eels, i e between the head groups or tail groups of receivers, it 
will be seen that the binaural part of the compensation must be made 
independently of the maximum part. 

Suppose a binaural setting has been made on a sound when the 
12 receivers of* say the starboard eel, are connected through the 
compensator. The maximum part of the compensation is properly- 
adjusted to bring the impulses from each group of 6 receivers the 
head group and the tail group—'into phase, file resultant of each 
group is brought into phase by the binaural part of the compensation 
and the compensator is so designed that the same angular rotation is 
required for both stages. Now if the six receivers in the head of 
the port eel arc substituted for the rear six in the starboard ee! and 
in the same order, it is evident that the compensator adjustment for 
maximum still holds for the reason that this is determined by the 
angle between the line of the receivers and the sound. This angle 
remains the same in both cases since the two eels are parallel But 
the phase difference between the resultant of the two groups will in 
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general be different in this second case so that the binaural part of 
the compensation will need to be changed to give a binaural center. 
The switching arrangement in the compensator is designed so 
that whenever the receivers are connected in for cross-compensation 
a clutch which connects the maximum and binaural parts of the com¬ 
pensation is automatically released leaving the binaural part free to 
turn while the maximum part remains faxed. This clutch auto¬ 
matically falls back into position whenever the port or starboard line 
of receivers is switched to the compensater* 

The direction of a sound source is then determined on the U-3 
Tube as follows: Connect the receivers in either eel to the compen¬ 
sator and make a binaural setting, then connect either the head or 
tail groups to the compensator and make a second binaural setting. 
The common angle on the two double scales is the direction. 

The compensator is provided with two electrical filters either of 
which can be connected in series with the telephones at will- These 
filters allow alt sounds above a certain definite frequency to readily 
pass but eliminate almost entirely the lower frequencies. One filter 
limits the passage to frequencies above 450 and the other to those 
above 900. Very often disturbing noises can be largely eliminated 
by using one filter or the other without weakening the comparatively 
high pitched sound from a submarine. 

The U-3 Tube \s one of the best listening devices that has thus 
far been devised. It can readily be installed on any boat without 
docking, is durable and easily repaired and rapid in manipulation. 
It can be operated at fairly high speeds because its streamlining is 
such that it produces very little water noise itself while it can be 
towed far enough astern to reduce the water noise and other noises 
on the listening boat to a minimum. It has the longest range of any 
of the various types of submarine detectors due to the fact that it 
employs highly sensitive receivers in multiple combination, operates 
at sufficient depth to largely eliminate surface noises, and at a suf¬ 
ficient distance from the listening boat to largely eliminate local 
noises, and due to its focusing qualities desirable sounds are inten¬ 
sified while other sounds are relatively weakened. 

The use of multiple unit electrical lines is not limited to towing 
devices. As an “on-board” installation the electrical MV has cer- 
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tain advantages over the acoustical. Ft is more sensitive and there¬ 
fore capable of giving greater range. U can be housed within a 
water-tight blister in such a way that the line of receivers can be 
withdrawn through a hand-hole opening in the skin of the ship and 
repaired or replaced without docking the boat. The Installation as 
a whole has proved more durable than the acoustical lines. If a re¬ 
ceiver becomes defective it can be cut out and the line can still be 
used, whereas a leak in the acoustical line allows ihe installation to 
fill with water and thus become useless. Finally, the compensator 
can be placed on or near the bridge whereas ihe listening station for 
an acoustical MV must be placed near the inlets through the ship's 
skirt. This location must necessarily be near the keel of the boat and 
as a result considerable distance front the bridge. 

On the other hand, the quality of the sound and the selectivity 
given by the acoustical MV is superior to that given by any electrical 
MV thus far produced because of the fact that the acoustical re¬ 
ceivers are better matched than are the microphone receivers. How¬ 
ever, improvements in the construction and matching of the micro- 
phonic receivers are continually being made and there is all reason 
for believing that the electrical MV will soon be made to compare 
very favorably with the acoustical MV as regards quality of sound 
and selectivity. 

The perfection pf the electrical MV has made possible the use of 
two or more lines pf receivers with the same compensator. The type 
AE-2 electrical compensator developed for use with the multiple 
microphone eels is provided with a multiple unit switch whereby it 
can t>e connected with either the two eels, as described, pr to two 
on-board " lines enclosed in blisters. This combination is very 
favorable for searching submarines for the reason that the eels can 
be used for pecking up faint or distant sounds thereby directing the 
listening boat to a point where the submarine can be heard and fol¬ 
lowed by means of the * on-board " lines. Moreover, the distance of 
the submarine can be judged with some accuracy by determining its 
bearing on both the eels and the "on-board” lines. The distance 
between the eels and the blisters being known the range of the sub¬ 
marine is readily determined by tregulation. While this method 
docs not determine range with sufficient: accuracy for bombing pur- 
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poses it is sufficiently accurate to be helpful in making an approach. 

Plate XVIII,. shows the range chart used in connection with this 
type of installation. Range curves are plotted in terms of the an¬ 
gular bearings on the two installations. As an example, suppose the 



_ -t ] 

Flats XVIII, Ranye chart—computed for two detectors with base line of 

550 feet, 

bearing of the submarine as given by the eels and ihe ^ on-board TP 
lines are 43 degrees and 120 degrees respectively. The range of the 
submarine would be 125 yards. 

The development of the principle of electrical compensation has 
made possible the use of long lines containing many receivers so it 
would seem that the Limiting possibilities of the submarine sound 
detector have by no means been reached. In fact the usefulness of 
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these devices in peace times as well as in war times is but imperfectly 
realized, but it is a safe prediction that the future will find them a 
distinct safeguard to navigation. 

The Value of the Submarine Sound Detector as an Instrument of 
Warfare is not to be measured by the number of " U-boats” that by 
its aid have been located and damaged or sunk but rather by the re¬ 
sulting curtailment of their radius of operation and the effect on the 
morale of their officers and crews. The U-boai in operation was 
never safe after the perfection of the submarine detector. When 
traveling at sufficient speed to cover any distance it could be heard 
and accurately located at a range of several miles. The same was 
true whenever it lay on the surface charging its batteries. It could, 
in some localities, lie at rest on the bottom or if the depth prevented 
this it could run very slowly, about one and a fourth knots* at a 
depth of from looto 200 feet and thus be reasonably free from de¬ 
tection but under such conditions it was comparatively harmless. 

Submarine sound detectors promise to become a distinct aid to 
navigation during conditions of low visibility. Its aid is two-fold: 
first, approaching vessels can usually lie heard and located in time 
to avoid collision and second, harbor entrances can be safely made 
by taking bearings on properly plated submarine signals. 

The U. 5 . S. destroyer Parker while maneuvering En the North 
Sea in a dense fog reported that she avoided two collisions in one 
day by locating an approaching boat with her listening gear 

Some idea of the aid which can be given in entering a harbor is 
shown by the results of recent experiments. By means of an elec¬ 
trical MY-Tube on one of our t ran sports „ the writer recently located 
the Nantucket Light-ship within two degrees at a distance ot" 37 
nautical miles by picking up its submarine bell signal, and this was 
accomplished while the transport was steaming at 15 knots. Had 
the transport slowed down to 54 speed the bell could without doubt 
have been heard at a range of over 50 miles. While entering New 
York Harbor front one to three bell signals could be heard and ac¬ 
curately located at any time and as a result the vessel could have 
safety entered harbor in a dense fog. 

It would seem that navigation during conditions of low visibility 
can be made perfectly safe if each boat is equipped with a good sub- 
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marine sound detector and a submarine signal device such that its 
signals can he distinctly heard at a distance of at least five miles. 
During fog each boat should periodically signal by code its course 
and possibly its speed. By picking up such signals on its listening 
device any boat can avoid collision since it will know the bearing, 
course, and speed of all ships within a radius of five miles. 

Such an arrangement should not only eliminate all possibility of 
collisions but should enable our whole Merchant Marine to beep 
moving at practically full speed at all times, thereby placing it in a 
better condition for competing with the Merchant Marines of other 
nations than it otherwise would be. 

U. S. Naval ExP tat mental Station, 

New London, Conk. 
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THE DEEP KANSAN PONDINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THE DEPOSITS THEREIN. 


PART ONE. 

By EDWARD H r WILLIAMS, Ja. 

(j, ipip.) 

Introduction. 

As the name "Kansan” is given lo the drift in Pennsylvania, 
south of the moraine of Lewis S: Wright, along the Allegheny River, 
and as it extends across the Delaware River from New Jersey, the 
intermediate drift in Pennsylvania south of the same will be so 
called p though tt differs almost entirely in petrographic character¬ 
istics ; as drift everywhere tends to conform to the outcrops on which 
it lies, and on£y in moraine or over wash accumulations is there a 
general and indiscriminate mixture- 

It is proposed iennight to examine the character and the origin of 
the high-level gravels along Allegheny River* concerning which there 
is a difference of opinion. Other gravels will be used as illustrative 
material* 

Professor G. F. Wright expressed the opinion in 1894* that some 
of the Allegheny gravels were remnants of a complete valley filling, 
since excavated; but he abandoned this theory later. In 1902 F. 
Leverett- expressed Wright's former opinion. Beginning in the 
Lehigh Valley, in 1892, E„ II. Williams* Jr,.* found that the sculp¬ 
turing of the Kansan out washes antedated the deposition of the 
universal capping of iceberg silty day. This is also the case in the 
Susquehanna and Allegheny valleys and is applicable to alt foreset- 
bedded glacial outwashes deposited in deep ponding®. 

Po tidings are of two kinds : those against a watershed, with grad¬ 
ually rising surface until a discharge over a col occurs and, if trench¬ 
ing occurs, with gradually diminishing depth: those against per¬ 
sistent or ephemeral ice-dams, with ihe depth varying with height 
of the dam* The former class is characterized by a permanence 
phoc. ame.il ran. sue*, vol lix, d* mAh. 22, 192a. 49 
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which produces beach-lines —both filled and undercut — of good defi¬ 
nition, high terraces with long and fiat tops, and all the signs of long 
flooding: the latter will rarely persist at an exact level. We shall 
come upon good examples hi this discussion, and when ice- dams 
occur in a valley like those of the Juniata or of the Allegheny, where 
there is a fall of the regional surface commensurate with that of the 
floodplain of the stream, it is evident that the height of the ice-dams 
would he similarly influenced, and the sporadic bars and terraces 
formed in the pondings would have a proportional fall in elevation* 
and of so marked a character that it would simulate the slope of a 
high gradation plain. 

The illustrative material to be examined is found in the Hudson, 
Lehigh and Juniata valleys, whose streams were never reversed, and 
whose pondings were against ice-dams: in the Bald Eagle, and in an 
inconsequential part of the West Branch of Susquehanna River, 
between Williamsport and Lock Haven, both of which were tem¬ 
porarily reversed, and whose ponding was between the glacier and 
a cot 

The Allegheny is a patchwork stream. It flows through 4 val¬ 
leys In reverse, and through 4 trenched cols. There were many 
pondings with surfaces above a T ioo in the Pennsylvania Highlands ; 
above i p 6oo: above 1,500; above 1,430. and above Ih 2GG. as we pro¬ 
ceed from those highlands to the mouth of Clarion River, where the 
crests of the region are x.ooO feet lower. The terraces, bars, sporadic 
areas of gravel of Kansan age partake of the elevation of the pond¬ 
ing, and fall in elevation, as will be seen below. 

It is generally acknowledged that there was no sinking of the 
Kansan border in Pennsylvania during glacial times, and that the 
isobase of 200 feet crosses the Hudson Valley near Storm King 
Mountain. We can therefore use the Government and State Topo¬ 
graphic Quadrangles to measure relative elevations along that 
border, and, with proper corrections, elsewhere, during the period 
treated in this paper. The most of the illustrations which follow 
have been published before. The photographs were taken by the 
writer between September* 189 2, and August, 1897. It remains to 
acknowledge his great indebtedness to the late Dr. Joseph Barrel! 
who, as an assistant traversed the entire Kansan Border betwreen the 
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Delaware and Allegheny rivers. Of the character of bis work no 
encomium is necessary, 

- Storm King Mountain Ponding. 

The Canibro-Ordovician rock floor of the Champlain-Hudswra 
trough varies slightly on either side of the meridian until it ap¬ 
proaches Kingston, N. Y. f where it forks, The right-hand fork 
turns westward along a deflection of 20 degrees into the Cambro- 
Ordovician trough of the Rondout-Wallkill Valley, which is sepa¬ 
rated from a short valley in the same measures, leading to Delaware 
River, by a low saddle at 514 feet. Across this stream the Great 
Valley of Pennsylvania extends, in the same measures, to Maryland, 
with the highest point of its trough slightly below 500 feet. The 
left branch turns, at the same angle, eastward into a pocket through 
which Hudson River flows. The high eastern wall of this valley 
leaves its average of 16 miles from the stream and approaches it 
until, at Storm King Mountain, it rises 1,200 feet immediately from 
the stream edge. Marlboro Mountain forms an equally high wall 
on the west bank. The average valley width of t6 miles between the 
500-foot contours, and of 32 miles between those of i^ooo feet, is 
constricted between these mountains, and at West Point is about % 
of a mtle wide at the lower, and 2 miles at the upper elevation. 
Similar widths at these levels along the Rondout-Waltkill Valley are 
from 2 to 6 for the lower, and 16 miles for the upper one. At the 
time of the depression of 200 ted, indicated by the above isobase, 
the above saddle still rose 314 feet above the then ocean level, and 
prevented a flow of water towards Delaware River + if the Storm 
King-West Point pocket were open. 

Going north from the pocket we come suddenly K at Kingston, 
upon thick dean, horizontally-bedded brick-clay carrying infrequent 
good-sized boulders. Still further to the north the clay grows thin 
and sandy* with gradual change to foreset-bedded gravel dipping 
down stream, and in sporadic patches where sheltered from the cur¬ 
rent, The clay and boulders indicate a current of 2 inches, or less, 
per second; a depth of water sufficient to float icebergs so high above 
the deposit of clay as not to disturb its quiet and even deposition; a 
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stagnation in the pocket, and a high ice-dam as its cause. The 
gravels are found along the Rofldout-WalIkill Valiev, and indicate a 
current of 30 inches per second passing thence from the Hudson, 
and a depth of water—314 to 514 feet—sufficient to pass over its 
saddle. 

Both clay and gravel are sorts of a glacial outwash. The clean¬ 
ness of the former indicates a recession of the glacial front to the 
north sufficient to permit the separation of the sand and gravel sorts 
front Lite clay as soon as a slackening of Lhe torrential current oc¬ 
curred. The volume of the torrent can he inferred from the fact 
that the Hudson Valley drained that part of the St. Lawrence basin 
which passed through Lake Champlain—all from the glacier and the 
region between the Green Mountain-Taconic range on the east and 
the Delaw are-Sustpteh anna watershed oil the west, and all irom 
Central New York that did not escape south or west. Such a flood 
would clear away at once whatever deposits in the Hudson Valley 
were within the area of scour, as soon as the ice-dam in the pocket 
became weak. 

This episode is an archetype of our periodic freshets, with their 
high water, their thin washes of slimes and of light trash, and their 
rapid subsidence. Nobody associates the distance between the high 
levels reached by the slimes, and the midsummer low water, to 
which they run continuously, as indicating the depth of excavation 
in a completely slime-filled valley. Nor do we so theorize about 
sporadic gravels dropped in deep pondlngs, such as will now be con- 
sldered, 

Delaware Narrows Ponding, 

A similar ice-dam was formed south of Easton, Fenna,* in the 
Delaware Narrows, of bergs from the Hudson* and from the glacial 
lobe which crossed the former river north of Pocono Mountain, It 
ponded the Lehigh Valley up to 30a feet 1 during the wasting of the 
Hudsqn-Delaware-SchuvIkill lobe there. As evidence of Arctic in¬ 
trusion we find 1 Sedum rhodiola growing cm the side of the narrows 
where the sun never intrudes. This and Quoddy Head, Maine, are 
the two habitats of this plant in the United States, 

The deposits in this pond Eng are sporadic. The most prominent 
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are long ridges of foresuE-bcddcd gravels with infrequent cobbles 
and boulders, which extend towards the Delaware from the low hills 
or the projecting shoulders of South Mountain, which formed long 
areas of diminishing slackness. The bars thus diminish both in 
height and breadth as they near their ends. The lodging of bergs 
nearby made changes In the strength of the scour, and we find sur¬ 
faces of erosion with uncon form able beds on either side. This is 
especially the case at the end of the period when Rue gravel was de¬ 
posited, and the Packer Clay with its boulder* and iceberg trash fol¬ 
lowed as a capping. Some ol these bergs carried masses of rock 
weighing lour and one half tons, and a heap of such masses were 
found on top of an eddy hill in what was South Bethlehem. 

This clay capping is sandy and but 2 feet thick near lines of cur¬ 
rent of 5 inches per second; but Is 30 feet thick and sand-poor in 
areas of still water. It lies unconformably over the ends of some of 
these long bars, and proves that their sculpturing preceded its depu- 
si£ion p and that they were never part of a complete valley filling since 
excavated. This latter was the theory of J\ P. Lesley in his intro¬ 
duction, p. 37, io F. Prime's third report ( 03, Second Geoi Surv, 
Pa., 1878), where he characterises the Bethlehem gravels as +s a high- 
flood river deposit, or an ancient high-level river-channel deposit.” 

SUSQUEHAX SA PONDING. 

Thi* valley is so broad that the only places where damming took 
place in the Kansan Border are at the narrows near Rupert and at 
Little Mountain. The ice-dam in the former must have been above 
160 feet high, as the Berwick upper sands reach that elevation, and 
carry glaciated cobbles and boulders, 4 At Ncscopeck, opposite Ber¬ 
wick, E. H. Williams, Jr., reported 4 in 1895: 

There are ihree formations [n list gravels at Berwick and Nescopcck: 
first, subglacial till so compact that a pick can scarcely be driven into it. This 
lias a clay base and carries an abundance of rolled stones af all the formations 
to the nortlwvrn granite and anthracite meet in the mass. On this is a. 
bed of modified drift of loose nature and sandy matrix with the same collec¬ 
tion of rolled stones, and of equal freshness, In fact there is no difference in 
the color of the layers. * , , The lower inch of the gravels Is a conglomerate 
with a limonife matrix, where the percolating waters laden with the solution 
of iron were stopped by the dense till below. Capping all is a layer of tin- 
stratified sand that varies in thickness greatly within a few feci, and carries 
streaks of graved glaciated cobbles and boulders at all levels. 
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] tils dam wa? in the narrower and more crooked North Branch 
01 the river: [he one in the main stream and far broader vallev was 
low; hut sufficient to form a terrace that rims, with slight rise* for 
io miles up - he valley of .Middle Creek* and for 20 miles tip that of 
Pemt's Creek. The latter has a delta 1 mile broads This low ter¬ 
race is the nearest approach to a complete valley filling that we shall 
meet with, 

Juniata Ponding. 

B t. \\ bite* was the first to describe the glacial outwash in 
Juniata Valley* and to call attention to the great distance above the 
average level of the gravel terrace to which sporadic patches of the 
same were carried. E, H. Williams* Jr., in 1895/ ascribed their 
origin to ice-dams in the many "Narrows" where this stream has 
cm through the more resisting ridges which border the trough-like 
valleys ir crosses in its way to the Susquehanna River. The terrace 
runs with but slight rise Far up the valleys of its affluents, and the 
sporadic gravels are the usual iceberg trash carried on the crest of 
the released wave when an ice-dam broke, and permitted the ponded 
water to rush up all opposing slopes and leave its bergs and their 
burden. This phenomenon occurs nearly every spring in northern 
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New England streams when the winter ice is lifted bv a freshet. 
Ice-dams are formed at each constriction and sharp bend of the 
valley, and water ponded to considerable depths, leaving gravel and 
boulders to be removed by the farmers before cultivation can be 
undertaken. 

Figure i shows the character of the glacial out wash carried over 
the broad and flat saddle at Dix from the Bald Eagle to the Juniata 
Valley, and dropped at Tyrone as soon as the carrying current lost 
its velocity of 40 inches per second. The Juniata Valley was never 
touched by the glacier. 

Bald Eagle Ponding. 

When the Kansan lobe that moved down the North Branch of 
Susquehanna River touched the lofty wedge-end, where Bald Eagle 
and White Deer mountains meet and rise 1,200 feet above the flood 
plain of the West Branch of that stream, the water of that branch 
was ponded west of Williamsport* and the lowest point of discharge 
was the flat saddle at Dix, just above mentioned, into the Juniata 
Valley, This fixed the surface of ponding at 1*110 feet, and the 
depth against the glacier near W illiamsport at 650 feet* 

The gravels to he considered came from the wasting of that part 



Fiu r a. End of ridge from Antis Gap, near Jersey Sbure. 
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of the above lobe which' had crossed Bald Eagle Mountain, and lay 
upon the several hopper-shaped valleys immediately south of it. The 
part of the lobe lying north of that mountain in the Susquehanna 
Valley between Williamsport and Lock Haven, and in the northern 
part of Bald Eagle Valley, had been cleared away by the torrent 
sweeping over the Dix saddle into the Juniata Valley, carrying ice¬ 
bergs and gravel, as just described. There was also a considerable 
discharge of the ponding through the marginal canyon between the 
glacier and the complex of ridges between Bald Eagle and Jacks 
mountains. 

Eigure £ shows a sausage-shaped ridge of outwash from the 
wasting glacier in Mosquito Valley, formed by a narrow torrent 
sweeping through Antis Gap in Bald Eagle Mountain, and drop¬ 
ping its burden as its velocity was checked, and its course changed 
to that of the slow movement of the deep ponding towards Bald 



Fic, 3. Detail of cutting in ridge from Antis Gap, showing rough assortment 

of strata. 


Eagle Valley. Mosquito Valley has a limestone floor and a high 
ridge-rim of Oneida, The gravel ridge is composed of these, and 
rises abruptly from the level Susquehanna Valley like an island from 
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a calm ocean, and bends up stream to show the above movement. It 
is so large that it has forced the river to make a loop t mile to the 
north of Its straight course in order to pass around it, and a remnant 
exists near its former end as an island i mile long. Figure 3 shows 
the rough assortment of fresh Oneida sandstone and limestone in 
the dark and fully decayed preglacial surficial mantle of Mosquito 
Valley. Smaller ridges are found to the east, and opposite similar 
gaps in Bald Eagle Mountain p composed of similar materials from 
smaller hopper-shaped valleys. Excepting the most eastern p they 
bend up stream with the reversed current: the other bends down 
stream with the discharge through the marginal canyon. All have 
forced the Susquehanna to make loops to the north to pass around 
their ends. 

The flood plain of this stream is here composed of rocks between 
the Levvisiown limestone and the Pennsylvanian, It Is evident that 
these ridges of entirely underlying measures are not part of a com¬ 
plete valley filling subsequently excavated ; but are like the long 
ridges in the Lehigh Valley, dropped In deep ponding as soon as the 
velocity of the carrying torrent was sufficiently checked. 

PART TWO. 

Allegheny Pondincs, 

Introduction. 

We note from what has been described above that ponding may 
be caused by stream reversal by glacial agencies, and by ice-dams. 
Permanent stream reversal is brought about by the trenching of the 
col or saddle tn the watershed of the reversed stream to a depth suf¬ 
ficient to ensure the permanent discharge of the accumulated water 
after the wasting of the glacier which caused the original ponding. 
Secondary pondlngs, thereafter, are formed by bergs, as in the 
**Narrows'* of the Delaware, the North Branch of the Susquehanna, 
and the Juniata. 

Figure 4 follows LeverctPs Fig. i 1 in the arrangement of the 
three river systems that now make up the Allegheny River. Instead 
of H Old Upper,” 11 Old Middle l? and * Old Lower ” Allegheny, these 
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systems arc called Allegheny, Tionesta, and Clarion, from the prom¬ 
inent si reams which compose them. Of these the last was the pre¬ 
dominant stream in Western Pennsylvania. It rose on the plateau 
of the McKean County highlands in many good-sized feeders which 
almost met similar feeders of the Allegheny on ihe north side of the 
low slopes of the plateau. In the Pittsburgh area it received the 
waters of the Monongahela and Youghioghcny. Turning westward 
into the valley now occupied by the Beaver, it received the stream 


Fic r 4_ Map of Allegheny, Tioncsta and Clarion Baring 


now reversed to form the upper part of the Ohio, and in the state 
of that name it occupied the valley of Grand River. It thus com¬ 
pletely encircles the basin of the Tionesta-Frcnch Creek stream 

which partly to-day forms the Allegheny. In Fig, 4 only the r _ 

from its sources to its junction with the latter is shown. 

I be black indexes mark the places where water was forced over 
watersheds by more or less deep pondtng. Among these places are 
the four trenched cols: at Big Bend (connecting the Kinzua and 
Cone wan go branches of the preglacial Allegheny) ; at Thompson 
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{connecting the prcglacial Allegheny and Tionesta); at Foster (con¬ 
necting East Sandy and West Sandy creeks—branches of the Tio- 
nesta); at Emlenton (connecting the Tionesta and Clarion basins)- 
The cutting of these to present stream level formed the modem 
Allegheny River. 

An ephemeral connection between the pregladal Allegheny and 
Tionesta, and which has resulted in the piracy, by the latter, of the 
headwaters of the preglacial Conewango, occurred during the ap¬ 
proach of the glacial margin towards Clarendon, when there was a 
discharge of the Conewango ponding over the Barnes col and trench 
into the Tionesta, There was also a trenched cot at r l itusville ; hot 
it had little or no Influence in the formation of the gravels t-o be con¬ 
sidered. Its elevation was l.6iO, 5 

The following passes and cold enter more or less into the history 
of the ponding: 3 

X On the Potter-MeKean County Plateau. Discharges from Big 
Bend Ponding; 

Keating Summit. Trench used by the Iroquois as a portage between the 
Allegheny and SiiuMRiricning basics. Plateau top 2 aw feet; trench 
bottom 1,878 feet Immediately cast of the McKean County line, 
Clermont. Broad shallow pass. Floor 2,068 feet. Allegheny discharge 
from Potato Creek through Mill Brook into East Branch of Clarion 
River. 

Glad Run. Shallow pass. Floor below 2,100 feet, Tuto West Branch of 
Clarion River. 

Kane. Forked pass, broad and shallow. The eastern fork Into West 
Branch of Clarion River: the western, into the headwaters of the pre- 
glacial CcmcwaOgo Creek; now, of the TEonesta. Floor 2,025 feeL 

E. On the AIIeghcny-Ttonesta Watershed* Discharges from Cone- 
wango Ponding: 

Barnes. Trench, Top 1,500; bottom 1.300; filled with 2 terraces of 
Eta v el for 60 feet. Preglad at outlet Into Tionesta River, Present out¬ 
let of preglaciat branches of Conewans^ Creek, dammed by moraine at 
Clarendon, and now head water a of Tionesta River, 

Thompson. Trench. Elevation considered below. Outlet into Tionesta 
River after the arrival of the glacial margin at Clarendon, 

C. On the Allegheny-preglacial Upper Oil Creek Watershed, Dis¬ 
charge from Contango Ponding into Titusville Ponding, No 
cutting or trenching: 
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Torpids?, Pass,. About 1,55a feeh Leads from Brokenstraw to present 

Gi] Creek basins. 

D . On the preglacial Upper-Lower Oil Creek Watershed. Dis¬ 
charge of Titusville Ponding: 

Titasyflie. Trench. Tap 1,6(0. Floor with gravel filling. Leads to Tta- 

ncsta basin, 

£. On the East- West Sandy Watershed, Discharge of East Sandy 

Ponding: 

Fc-srcr. Trench. Top 1,50a Gravel filling of floor 900 feet. Leads to 
West Sandy basin. 

F , On the Tionesta-Oarion Watershed, Discharge of Tionesta- 
West Sandy Ponding: 

Emlenton. Trench. Top 1,450-148* fccL Floor with gravel filling to 
S60 feet. Leads into a short branch of Clarion River, probably Richey 
Run* 4^ miles above its preglacial mouth. 

G , On Quaker Ridge, between the Conewango and Kinzua branches 
of Allegheny River. Discharge? of Allegheny ponding as the 
glacial margin moved From the Conewango Valley up the spine 
of this ridge, parts 0! which now rise above 2,300 feet— all into 
the Cpnevvango Ponding. From north of south. 

Kennedy. This is the present filled channel of Cuncwango Creek at the 
debased end of Quaker Ridge. Top 1*250 feet. Rock floor probably 
35a feet lower. 

North Bone Run, Trench., lidgt-top about 2,000 feet. Floor 1.582 fcct- 
A branch of the Kinzua, leadi or to Mud Run, 

Bone Run, Trench, Ridge-top higher than lash Floor 1,566 feet. Branch 
□ f the Kin tun, leading; to Cass Run, 

Storehouse Run. Shallow pass. Fluor 1,925 feet. Leads to deep trench 
from the east bank of Conewango Creek. 

Reynolds Run. Broad and swampy pass. Floor 2&20 feet Leads to 
Acklery Run by trench nit below 1*500 feet for miles into the flank 
of Quaker Ridge, 

Bif? Bend. Trench. Top 2,154 fecL T Floor probably t,too feet Gravel 
filling to i,2(m feet Sheer trench walls rise to 2.040 and 2,060 on oppo¬ 
site sides. The spine of ridge to west averages 2,too feet. Leads to 
Conewango Ponding', 

Of the above elevations, the only one concerning which there h a 
difference of opinion is at Thompson. Carl] 7 says “at least i$0O” 
and Leverett, 3 "at least i,22Q, h The former is too high* as then the 
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Conewango ponding would have escaped through the Torpedo pass, 
as soon as the glacier at Clarendon had dosed the wav to Barnes, 
and the present Allegheny would now Row up the Brokenstraw Val¬ 
ley to Torpedo, thence through Grand Valley to Titusville, where it 
would occupy the lower Oil Creek Valley, and join the Tionesta at 
Oil City. The latter is too low as, with such an elevation, there never 
would have been a discharge at Barnes at 1,500 feet. Washes about 
Warren indicate that its elevation is about that of the col at Titus¬ 
ville, 1,610. 

PONUINCS IN THE ALLEGHENY BASIN. 

These can be separated into those which occurred during the ad¬ 
vent of the glacial margin to Clarendon, and to the covering of the 
Potter-McKean Plateau, and those which occurred during the stag¬ 
nation and wasting of the ice there. The Barnes and Big Bend 
pondtngs were in the former: that at Thompson, in the latter. 

Barnes Ponding. 

Elevation at beginning was 1,500 feet. Until the glacial margin 
touched the spine of Quaker Ridge, there was a free passage of all 
the ponding of the Allegheny Basin at the above elevation to the col 
at Earnes. The main current passed from the Allegheny up the 
Conewango to the col. The streams from the Brokenstraw Valley 
and the short valley with headwaters at Thompson came into the re¬ 
versed Conewango at Warren, and prevented the distribution of any 
glacial outwash from the main stream west of Warren, In brief, 
there was no flow towards Thompson, 

Just as the narrow torrents from the hopper-shaped valleys, 
through the gaps in Bald Eagle Mountain, left long and narrow' 
ridges which rose from the level Susquehanna plain, and without a 
general distribution of their burden over that plain; so here, a cur¬ 
rent far broader moved up the Conewango Valley from the ponded 
Allegheny, and with increasing velocity as the glacier approached. 
At Warren it received the clear water from the Thompson-Broken¬ 
straw region and passed by Glade, Clarendon, Tiona, Sheffield, to 
Barnes, where it escaped over the col. At Sheffield it received the 
stronger flow from the headwaters of the preglacial Conewango, rc- 
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in forced at a Eater date by the torrent from the Big Bend ponding 
through the pass at Kane, noted above. We have thus a deposition 
of sorts 02 i:'ic reading size along this line of current* and only along 
it, from the Allegheny Valley to Tiona (in general), and Sheffield 
(with regard to some of the first deposits; but only in very thin 
beds). None of these deposits came to Barnes and thus into Tio- 
nesta River. Of these described by Williams/ the Contzuongo Chy , 
the Upper and the Lozier Indian Hollow Sands were dropped dur¬ 
ing the discharge of the Conewango Ponding at Barnes,, and the 
Cforntdon Grazwls, at the end—the moraines at Clarendon marking 
the arrival of tine glacial margin of the main trunk on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Highlands. All are glacial out washes. Figs, 5 and 6 were 


FlG. 5. Lozuer Indian Hetl&W Sands „ tasL side, 

taken from the same set-up, with the camera reversed, ^fliey repre¬ 
sent the faces of a working in the L&zver Indian Hollow Sands: the 
former looking eastward to the back of the Hollow ; the latter, west¬ 
ward, toward the Conewango Valley. We are looking at the same 
strata, In Fig. 5 is shown an area undisturbed by the scour of the 
flow towards Barnes, though the regular dip of the fo reset beds of 
different color in that direction shows that they were dropped in 
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deep water by a current moving to the Rarnes col, and in quiet water, 
as shown by the uniform thickness of the beds. Fig. 6 shows a 


Fks. 6- Ltmxr Indian Hoil#ur Sands, west side. 

westward extension of the same beds on the edge of the scour of the 
stream in the reversed Conewango, as each bed thins out r and some¬ 
times completely disappears, as it is influenced by it* In fine, the 
strata were shaped at that time as sve see them to-day, for this is no 
subsequent cutting down. Each bed becomes thinner, and the dip 
of the upper layers is steeper than of those at the base. Besides this, 
there can have been no sculpturing of these beds or of their surface 
since the deposition of the iceberg day which is found—with vary¬ 
ing degrees of sandiness or of silt— capping everything about War¬ 
ren, and so down the Allegheny to Pittsburgh, At times the boulders 
in this cap are of large size, and speak of ice masses floating in deep 
ponding, as the deposit in which they occur is so uniformly com¬ 
posed of small sorts: at times it is clean silt with little or no larger 
sorts. Along the Conewango the Lower Indian HqU&iv Sands vary 
in thickness from 30 to 125 feet, depending upon the conditions of 
deposition in the different areas where it is found. It rests in the 
blued, sticky Cofiewanga Clay, which carries wood fragments and 
logs, and is sometimes gver 200 feet thick. 
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Fie, 7. Clarendon Gravels on Upper Indian Hallow Sands. 



Pic, 8. Southwest face of Clarendon Gravels. 
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Fig. 7 shows the top of the Upper Indian Hallotv Sands, hori¬ 
zontally bedded, and underlying the Clarendon Gravels. Such a 
deposition of coarse gravel with interbedded quicksand on ^ands 
could not have been made in ait area of scour. This association, tike 
the thinning out of the lower sands, just noted, indicates that the 
quiei area of Indian Hollow was crossed by a current of less than 
8 inches per second : while at the surface of the ponding, 200 feet 
above, passed a current of over 30 Inches per second, carrying the 
gravel. 

Fig. 8 shows more of the southwest face of the working in the 
gravel bar. The sand stratum shows [hat tile dip was the same as 
the average of the beds of the lower sands, and foreset in. the dtrec- 
tton of Barnes. The view of the houses of Warren, across the 
Conewango, in the left foreground, indicates the nearness of the bar 
to the valley trough, and that it is -00 feet, or more, above it. 



Fi-c r t> P Cbrrndon gravels on top of Upper Indian If vflow Smtds, East Warren. 

The southern face of the working sn this bar is shown in the 
Frontispiece and in Fig, 9. The oil-well rig in the former is the same 
shown on the extreme left of the latter* and in Fig. >. This well, 
and the others h the Hollow, have given a comprehensive idea of 
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the shapes and thicknesses of the underlying- sands and day K and the 
depth and slope of the scoured rock floor as it dips toward and be¬ 
neath the Cotiewanga 

This bar originally stood above the level upper sands as do those 
in front of the Bald Eagle gaps- It stands away from the back of 
Indian Hollow. across which it originally ran. Its cross-section any¬ 
where shows a cyltndroidal s nr face with the sides coming down 
rather abruptly to the surface of the shoulder of the offshoot from 
Quaker Ridge behind which it was dropped, as shown in the frontis¬ 
piece and in Fig, 8. Its crest merges with that shoulder at 1.488 
feet, at a distance 2,300 feet up the slope, and 9 2 feet vertically 
above [he top of the cutting shown in both figures. It is capped with 
iceberg clay. 

As a further proof that these formations were dropped in deep 
ponding in sheltered areas along the line of current up the Cone- 
wango r and only along that line* we find a similar terrace-bar aero? 
Glade Hun Valley, since trenched by that stream, consisting of the 
same succession from Conetvmgo Clay 10 Clarendon Gravels. Its 
axis points up the old Conewango. and toward Barnes, and its 
foreset dip has the same orientation. G- F, Wright, in 1914,® showed 
in his Fig. 2 a section of this bar 250 feet above the Allegheny 
River. This is in the shelter of the forked shoulder from Quaker 
Ridge which forms the southeast side of Indian Hollow, and is thus 
over the ridge from the bar above described. It lias the same sand 
stratum near its top, and at about the same elevation; but as both 
bars are bedded with foreset strata, the plane of these interbedded 
sands at Glade passes in the air at least t.Ooo feet above the similar 
bed at Indian Hollow. We find the same series at Stoneham and at 
Clarendon, and with the sand stratum near the surface at the latter 
place, dipping towards Barnes. They are thus not of a general val¬ 
ley filling afterwards sculptured to shape, as shown by the iceberg 
clap capping about Warren, which was not only dropped in deep 
water; but showed that the shaping antedated the drainage of the 
ponding. This last is also shown by the peculiar thin sheets of basal 
conglomerate w ith iimonite matrix, as noted by Williams. 6 
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Quaker Ridge Ponding. 

This ponding began only when the margin of the main trunk of 
the Kansan glacier reached a part of the ridge-crest above 1,500 
feet, and where there was no depression beyond below that eleva¬ 
tion. It was therefore far later than the Barnes Ponding, as that 
began as soon as the old Allegheny Valley was dammed above that 
level, and until the glacier reached an elevation on Quaker Ridge 
also above that level, with no lower transverse troughs, the ponded 
water to the north of the Ridge poured through the troughs, at or 
but slightly above 1,500 feet. 

It may be asked why no account is taken of the probable lowering 
of the Barnes trench, as its bottom to-day is at 1,300 feet. The 
reason is that the greater part of the cutting of that trench took 
place after the arrival of the glacial margin at Clarendon, It has 
been said that there are two gravel terraces in the Barnes trench. 
They consist of pieces of conglomerate, sandstone, red shale and 
shots of limonite—all local rocks front the McKean County high¬ 
lands, In addition, it has just been stated that the Indian Hollow 
bar runs up to the surface of the shoulder of the hill at 1,488 feet, 
It is safe to say that the Barnes Ponding was not far below 1,500 
feet when Quaker Ridge Ponding began. 

The Conewango floodplain, at the debased end of the Ridge, is 
filled between 1,260 and 1,280 feet for nearly 2 miles across the val¬ 
ley, and for about 5 miles along the stream. Two small islands 
rising 40 feet above the Barnes Ponding represented the Ridge-end. 
Randolph, Twp„ N. Y., is situated at its northern end with a con¬ 
tinuous barrier between the Kinzua and Conewango valleys above 
i,700 feet; rising in spots above 1,800 feet at the northern end, and 
to 2,100 at the southern boundary of the township, across which 
runs the first of the trenches which relieved the ponding—that from 
North Bone Run to Mud Creek. 

The axis of the trench is about Northwest Its center rises to 
1,582 feet, at a point 7^4 rnfles from the Conewango, and almost 
exactly on the boundary between Randolph and South Valley town¬ 
ships, N. Y. Its width at 1,600 feet ts 260 feet; at 1,800, 1,900 feet. 
It is nearly 2 miles between the 1,500-foot contours, on a curve of 
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13,500 feet radius* The wall of the stoss (southern) side rises 520 
feet in One third of a mile, and readies 2,100 feet in a long hill of 4 
miles between the l r 50G-foot contours. Its southern side drops to 
the trench from Bone Run to Cass Run. The summit of the latter 
rises to 1,566 feet, with a length of ij4 miles between the 1,500- 
foot contours. The two trenches are about 1 mile apart ; the latter 
curving in an opposite direction from the former, with a direction 
mainly westward* Its width at 1,800 feet is the same as that of the 
northern one, and for over I mile its w idth at 2 p ooo feet is less than 
three fourths of a mile. Its steepest wall is where the southern 
side is crossed by the boundary line between Chautauqua and Cat¬ 
taraugus counties. Its rise is $So feet in 1,300. 

Thence southward into Pennsylvania, through Warren to Mc¬ 
Kean County T the crest of Quaker Ridge falls below 2,000 feet only 
in two places, where narrow passes lead from the South Branch of 
Sawmill Run—the northern, to Frew’s Run, with floor about 1,970; 
the southern, to Storehouse Run, floor about 1*925, leading to a con¬ 
siderable trench which opens on the Conewango floodplain just 
north of Ackley. 

After the covering of these the ponded water escaped at many 
places over the somewhat irregular* but level, crest of the Ridge- 
all above 2,020 feet—and the streams were gathered into four main 
flows, which passed through the troughs of Jackson, Ackley, Hatch, 
and Glade runs. With such distribution of power the trenching is 
long and shallow, and of note only at the lower parts. The eleva¬ 
tion of the ponding is now above 2,020 feet, and slightly over 500 
feet above that from Barnes. 

Big Bend Ponding* 

The overprint on the topographic quadrangle oF Olean, N. Y.* 
in the envelope attached to the back cover of Lcverett's Monograph, 2 
seems to confirm Car!Ts T elevation of 2,154 feet. Small areas rising 
above it arc marked +i Driftless.” Larger ones away from the scour 
of the marginal canyon against the north side of Mount Hermon, 
which also rise above it p are enclosed and marked " South Edge of 
Ice,” 41 Glacial Boundary/' and "Border of Glaciation,” 
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H + L. Fairchild* describes ponding m the Genesee Valley forced 
by ihe glacial lobe up that area, over the Potter County Highlands, 
and to the southern border of McKean County, which readied even 
higher elevations. It poured into Allegheny Valley with more or 
less deep and broad trenching at 1494, at i t 6oo F at 1,692, and at 
2*068 feet, and over the Potter County Highlands at 2,174, at 2,228. 
and at 2*252 feet. 

The Big Bend Ponding poured over the McKean County High¬ 
lands at many places, as can be noted from the proximity oi the 
feeders of the Allegheny and the Garion on that plateau—the head¬ 
waters of several being about 500 feet apart. The greatest de¬ 
livery on the east was through the deep trench at Keating Summit 
with bottom at 1.878 Feet into the Sinnemahoning. Torrents came 
across into the feeders of ihe Clarion, as will be noted below. A 
.strong flow came into the headwaters of the old Conewango: suf¬ 
ficient to keep the flow from Warren to Barnes ponded between 
Clarendon and Sheffield* and to prevent the slightest bit of glacial 
outwash to pass over the Barnes col into the Tionesta River. The 
Keating trench, and passes at Clermont, Glad Run and Kane, have 
been described above. These were the most important; but there 
seems to have been a general movement across the plateau when the 
margin of the main trunk of the glacier reached Big Bend, and the 
Genesce-Sinnemahontng lobe closed the trench at Keating, Wil¬ 
liams describes the results 1 in the bars, high terraces, and areas of 
sporadic gravels in the Smnemahoning and Clarion basins, and, as 
at Clermont, even on the plateau. CarlF reports 43 feet of strati¬ 
fied glacial outwash in the headwaters of the West Branch of 
Clarion River. The floods seem to have carried ice-cakes, as we 
find boulders in the stratified gravels along the Instanter Branch of 
that stream. 

It is LeveretE* however, who describes, p 129* the tremendous 
trenching of these floods from Big Bend Ponding, with their great 
elevation: 

At the mouth of die Clarion a broad gradation plain comes in from this 
(Clarion> valley and continues down the Allegheny to its mouth. This lias 
been trenched to a depth of about soo feel below the level of the old rode 
floor. The trench or inner valley is usually about one half mile in width 



Fit;, io. North ouitrop of Mammoth Bed, Morca, Pa. 
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though it Increase5 to nearly a mile near the mouth of the stream. At ihe 
level of the gradation plan there is a general width of about i mile. This 
gradation plain is capped by a deposit of sand and gravet, with an average 
thickness of perhaps 40 feet, that serves to accentuate the terrace-likc appear¬ 
ance. for it fill* tip small trenches that have been cut in the gradation plain 
prior to the gravel filling. 

This statement, and the description 0! the pregtadat Clarion 
above, prove that the Clarion was the preglacial dominant stream in 
Western Pennsylvania. The above trenching cut its rock floor so 
far below those of its affluents that they are strongly refreshed for 
a few miles from their mouths, and seem to leap into it. This ap¬ 
plies also to the Allegheny. The recency of the Clarion trenching 
is indicated both by the freshness and steepness of its rock walls* 
Leverett concludes his description of this trench with the words: 

It is hardly necessary to slate that jLts-t above the level of this gradation 
plain the bluffs are far more worn and receding titan in the inner or canyon 
valley lying below it. 

This freshness of the Mississipplan-Pennsylvanian measures 
along the Allegheny is paralleled in the denser outcrops of the 
same in the Anthracite basins—notably at Mdrea. Fig. 10 shows 
that the resistance of the anthracite bed is greater than that of the 
top rock, and Dr. Kiefer's analyses® tell that the carbon ratio (38.37) 
of the beautifully polished surface was the highest of all the sam¬ 
ples: that samples taken 60 feet below the surface came next with 
38.20. and the mealed anthracite, ground up by the ice and found 
directly against the polished surface and below 8 feet of gravelly 
drift, showed 11.05 and IMS, This is vastly different from the 
Hl black dirt** of an unglaciated outcrop with its lotv ratio of 1.23. 
Dr. Barrell 5 reported, in strength tests: 

Samples near the surface of North Crop are a* strong, if not atrongcr, 
than those at a depth of 55 faer. Sample No. 3 taken 350 £eet below surface 
was in especially hard, solid piece of coak and gave fairly uniform results; 
but its average is not different from that of the more fissile samples taken at 
the North Cmp. 

This bears upon the finding of fresh pieces in the Kansan 
gravels, and especially of crystallines from the preglacial surface 
which were given the usual concentric shells of weathering before 
incorporation in the glacier; but which have been irregularly gla- 
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elated, like the cobble under the arrow in Fig. it, which has been 
cut on the right side until the fresh, white nucleus shows. These 
facts force us to choose' between a slowness of rock decay since 
Kansan times that seems negligible, or a recency of that time; as 



Fig* ii* Crystallines from South Warren ter race-bar, showing mixture 
of decayed and fresh pieces, Coftble under arrow has fresh (white) nucleus 
exposed by rolling. 

the trenching of the Clarion and the deposit of these fresh rocks 
occurred when the glacier had spent its maximum strength in sur¬ 
mounting the Pennsylvania Highlands. Thereafter began its stag¬ 
nation and wasting about Warren, 

Thompson Ponding. 

Elevation at beginning i,6lO feet. The glacial margin had 
spread over the entire Conewango Valley* and was over* or near 
Thompson col. Grand Valley and Titusville were covered. The 
water level about Warren rose over IOO feet, and into it tumbled the 
torrent at work excavating Big Bend Col which, at first, had a fall 
of over 650 feet, and* when the Thompson level was formed* con¬ 
tinued with 500 feet of head. The glacial energy was gone and 
there was no more advance over the Highlands. 
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The torrential fall over Big Bend Col speedily tore a canyon 
through the stagnant ice m the Conewango Valley as directly as pos¬ 
sible to the Thompson outlet: removed the deposit of Cmewango 
Clay, Upper and Lower Indian Hallow Sands, and Clarendon Grav¬ 
els from Gtade to the mouth of Dutchman's Run (in the old Cone- 
wango channel ) p and the scour operated so far up the valley of the 
Run that it gave quickness to the sands in the formation at Stone- 
ham, causing them to run out and the Clarendon Gravels there to 
drop on top of the Conewango Clay. Williams has shown* that the 
loss of the 100 feet of Indian Holloze Sands here, and so near the 
apes of the gravels at Clarendon, at 1,513,32, permitted a shifting 
of the latter towards Stoueham, and a dropping from their probable 
elevation of such a height above the crest of Thompson Col that 
they prevented a return to the Barnes discharge unlit the former col 
was trenched below 1,500. 

In addition to opening a canyon throtigh the stagnant ice in the 
Conewango Valley, the Big Bend torrent cut off i,ooo feet of the 
west end of the ridge between Morrison and Gtt runs, and 1,500 
feet to half a mile from the one between the latter and the old chan¬ 
nel of Brokenstraw Creek, where it turned north to join the Cone- 



Fig. iz. Early Bend gravels, Oakland bar. South Warren. 
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vvartgo.* The sheer walls of this cutting are shown along the rail¬ 
road across the Allegheny from Glade. In this canyon were dropped 
some of the deposits described below, and others were dropped after 
the greater clearance of the glacier from the valley. Williams* has 
called these the Early, the Middle, and the Late Big Bend Gravels 
of the Late Phtviafde Period, as all the prominent deposits along 
the Allegheny Valley are associated with ponding, and with deposi¬ 
tion by currents passing through stagnant water. 

AH of these deposits show foreset bedding dipping towards 
Thompson, and the earliest is the high, long, and narrow bar stand¬ 
ing out into the level ptain, on which Oakland Cemetery is situated, 
south of Warren and of the Allegheny River. This is similar in 



Fie. 13. Western end of South Warren’ terrace-bar, showing shaping before 
deposition of Leverett day. 


appearance and origin to the bars in front of the gaps in Bald Eagle 
Mountain (cf. Fig. 2). It is capped with iceberg day, and its top 
has the elevation of the Upper Indian Hallow Sands, 1,322 feet. 
The old gravels in its composition are the Clarendon Gravels swept 
from the valley of Brown’s Run, from the area where the Conc- 
wango channel was crossed by the torrent, and from that channel 
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for some distance towards Stoneham. They are smaller than the 
average of the pieces at Indian Hollow and at Clarendon, as would 
be the case after such rough rearrangement, and they are mixed 
with an equal proportion of local pieces eroded during the trench¬ 
ing described above. (Figure 12.) 

Fig, 13 is the end of a bar composed of the Middle and the 
Late Big Bend Gravels, of lower elevation than the Oakland Cem¬ 
etery bar. The worked-over crystallines in its composition are very 
much comminuted and among them are rocks foreign to the Clare 11- 
don Gravels; but found north of Big Bend- Tills indicates such a 
trenching of the col there that the scour reached to the Khizua 
Creek bottom. There are also large pieces of local rocks—both old 
and fresh—which are absent from the older gravels. It is capped 
by iceberg day, which is from 10 to 12 feet thick in places, and 
varies from a clayey matrix to nearly clean silt as it nears the end 
of this bar. The figure shows the dropping of the bar-end to the 
plain. This shaping and the decrease to one third of the thickness 
one half mile east, shows the increase in the scour of the current, 
as does the absence of the clay from the sandy cap. This latter was 
dropped after the shaping, and can be seen at the level of the plain 
across the country road. None of these Warren formations are 
remnants of a complete valley filling afterwards excavated. This 
closes the various pondings of the old Allegheny River. 

Tionesta Foldings, 

Emfcntm-Foster Pondings. 

Although the Emlenton Col is below that at Foster in the pres¬ 
ent Allegheny Valley, it was the first to be trenched- Its original 
elevation is inconsequential to this discussion, though it was below' 
1,500'feet, and probably between 1,430 and 1480 feet, as shown by 
beach lines about, and north of Warren, It is on account of these, 
and of some sporadic gravels in the old West Sandy Valley that its 
elevation is a matter of in (crest 

Although the glacier crossed the mouth of the old Tionesta 
River ages before it reached Franklin, and though there was prob¬ 
ably ponding in its valley from an early date, the discharge was 
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through a marginal canyon at a low elevation, and westward into the 
ponding of the old Clarion, as there is such a rapid westward slope 
of the region that only within twenty miles below Franklin, in the 
old Tioncsta Valley, do its valley crests fall below 1400 feet. Thus* 
though the ponded water may have been backed up the old West 
Sandy Valley against the Emlcnton Col for thousands of years. with 
increasing depth, it did not flow over it until the glacial lobe passing 
down the western border of Pennsylvania had cut off the escape of 
the ponding at lower levels. As the side movement of a lobe- 
margin up hill is slow in comparison with the onward one of its 
front down or along a slope, it is safe to take even smaller figures 
for yearly progress than those suggested by Dr T Upham 1 * at Toronto 
in 1913, and take 15 feet per year as the average progress of a mar¬ 
gin constantly scoured by a torrent, and 20 miles from the mouth 
of old West Sandy Creek, as the position of the glacier when the 
flow over E mien ton Col began. The margin must move 2 2 miles to 
close that mouth, and with constant progress at the above speed 
would require over 7,000 years before the Tionesta Ponding would 
flow over Foster Col As the trenching here is below present stream 
level, and the stream flows over gravel, it is evident that another 
long period intervened when the floods over Foster Col poured into 
West Sandy Valley and over Emlenton Col, and before the former 
eol was fully trenched. We are now prepared to understand that, 
long before this happened, the Emlcnton Col and the portion of 
West Sandy Valley between it and the Foster trench had been cut 
down to their present levels. And yet there was a ponding of the 
Tionesta against Emlcnton Col after the Foster trench had been 
fully sunk There was thus a first and second Emlcnton Ponding, 
with the Foster Ponding as an episode between that reached far up 
the old Tionesta. With the first we have no concern. 

Foster Fqndjkg. 

Elevation at beginning 1,500 feet. Jhe trench walk on both 
sides rise to this elevation. Reddish iceberg day with scanty gravel 
and cobbles is traced continuously to near this elevation on the hilts 
about Franklin and at Oil City. Just below this mark where the 
country road from Franklin to Mays Mills dips down to Sandy 
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Creek in a sandy wash, there was found a cobble of red granite with 
quarry face and edges; but so pulverulent that it crumbled between 
the fingers, In the same wash were pebbles of fresh crystallines. 
These indicate deep ponding and floating tee. At Salamanca, Clean p 
and other places along the old Allegheny Valley are broad terraces 
at 1,500 feet. There are beach lines in the affluents of Kinsua 
Creek at this elevation, and indications of ponding at this level about 
Sheffield and Garendon, 

Second Em lento n Ponding, 

The damming probably look place between this place and Fox- 
burgs Avhere the stream passes through the ridge with crests above 
1,500 feet. The elevation of the water was between 1430 and 1,480 
feet r as shown by washes K beach-lines* etc.* in the vicinity and at Oil 
City* Sheffield, and in some of the Kinzna affluents. At Rpystone 
there is a swampy fan running from 1,430 to 14S0 feet. 

Our study will be limited to the sporadic gravels in the West 
Sandy Creek Valley* These were thought to be remnants of a com¬ 
plete valley filling, since excavated, as stated by G. F, Wright in 
1894. 1 This theory he abandoned—retaining however the idea of a 
complete valley trenching to the present rock floor before their depo¬ 
sition, Leverett, in 1902,= held the same view as to the trenching; 
but thought the gravels remnants of a complete filling. 

There arc three terraces of these gravels, and Leverett states: 

In several places, notahfy at the bends of the river at Erandon H at 3 point 
3 mites below Brandon, at Kennerdell, at Black's (Winter HEII Station), and 
at Emlenton, there are deposits on the lace of the gorge ext ending from the 
river's edge up to heights of aoo to 300 feet or more above the stream. The 
occurrence of this gravel at low places can not be accounted for by creeping 
or landslides, since m some places, notably at Kenncrdel! and 2 miles below 
Brandon, the gravels show dearly by their situation and bedding that they 
have not been disturbed since the stream deposited them. 

The sole criticism Is against the use of the word "gorge" for 
the low slopes on which the gravels he at Brandon and at Kenner- 
dell. At the former the slope varies from 7 degrees at one end to 
t6 degrees where it ends: at the latter the slope is 10 degrees. As 
would be the case when a torrent laden with glacial outivash trenches 
m tortuous a valley as that of West Sandy Creek* there would be 
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a working outwards on every curve, with the result of making the 
bends more pronounced, and of making a steep sboss-side against 
which the torrent would strike, and a low slope where scour did not 
obtain. These gravels lie oti these low slopes where scout did not 
obtain during the trenching o£ the valley, and where it did not 
obtain when the far slower current dropped the sands and gravels 
that we are considering. Thus, though at Brandon and Kennerdell 
the gravel-covered slopes are at the above low angles, the opposite, 
or Stoss sides of the valley rise almost from the stream edge at 
angles of 45 degrees at Brandon, and of 42 degrees at Kennerdell- 

From the above quotation we learn that the gravels are sporadic 
anti not continuous: that they have been disturbed by neither creep 
nor landslide since their deposition and, since they extend from 
the river’s edge," that the present channel was fully excavated 
before their formation. Their appearance at Emlenton tells us 
also that the col there was trenched to present stream level. 

A consideration of the topography of the region is essential to 
ihe discussion. In the Brandon- Kennerdell area the 940-foot line 
crosses the Allegheny stream-level I mile from the western end of 
the trench at Foster, and the same distance west of hosier Station, 
There is a 50-foot terrace of gravel at Foster. The 920-foot line 
crosses the stream where Fine Hill Run enters the northern horn of 
the ox-bow bend above Kennerdell, and over 2 mites north of Ken¬ 
ner dell Station, At the Run mouth there is a steep stoss-side to the 
Allegheny Valley on the left, and against which the torrent strikes 
almost at right angles. This side rises from stream-level at an angte 
of 45 degrees, with but a slight shelf on which the railroad is built. 
The opposite side of the valley has the usual low slope, with a fine 
terrace, and a high bar like those above described, At the top of 
the steep stoss side there is a narrow level crest of the ridge about 
which the stream winds. The elevation is 1400 feet for 2 miles 
from the end. From this rims downward the low slope on which 
the Kennerdell gravels arc found. The 900-Foot line crosses the 
stream 1 mile south of the southern hom of the Kennerdell ox-bow. 
The gravels at Brandon come down to the level of 930 feet; at Ken¬ 
nerdell, about to 914 feet. 

The effect of the torrent front Foster upon the opposing valley 
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wall of West Sandy Creek, where a sharp ox-bow curve was made 
to turn it upon itself in order to pass to E mien ton, is seen in the 
great valley width, which is six times that at Kennerdell. With but 
slight narrowing this width extends southward to Brandon. If 
ponding obtained hereabouts it is evident that the velocity of the 
current through it must have been proportionally slower at Brandon 
than at Kennerdell. That there was ponding is shown by the clas¬ 
sification of the pieces in the glacial outwash, and by the iceberg 
clay capping. 

There are larger pieces in the Brandon gravel than in that at 
Kennerdell, and the silty cap at the former is 8 feet thick, against 
the 2 feet at the latter, measured at the same distance above the 
stream. The smaller sizes are also carried to a higher elevation at 
Brandon. The slower current there would produce a more profound 
slackness of the water in sheltered areas than at Kennerdell, and 
there would be less movement of the surface. It has been noted 
that the shoulder of the ridge which holds the Kennerdell gravels 
rises to 1400 feet for 2 miles form its end. That which sheltered 
the area at Brandon rose slightly above an average of 1450 feet, 
and in one place above 1,500 feet. The level of ponding was be¬ 
tween 1450 and 1480 feet. The stream flowed through this along 
the broader channel above Brandon, and parallel to the axis of the 
ridge Just described, which rose to or above the surface of the water. 
At Kennerdell, on the contrary, as the current swept about the bend 
where Pine Hill Run enters, it struck squarely against the stosS side 
Of the ridge which shelters the Kennerdell area, and its upper 30 to 
80 feet crossed that area directly. Onty its profound depths would 
be suitable for deposition 

We are now prepared to appreciate why the coarse gravel ex¬ 
tends at Brandon between 930 and 1.200 feet: at Kennerdell, be¬ 
tween 915 and 1,000 feet. The fine gravel w-Ith 50 per cent, of 
silt, which tells of a stacker water, extends at Brandon between 
1.200 and 1,300 feet: at Kennerdell, between 1,000 and J,aoo feet. 
The wave-action upon the thin drift sheet is marked at Brandon up 
to 1400 feet; at Kennerdell all above 1,300 feet is swept away. 
Lastly, the iceberg silt, which caps everything, and which marks 
the slowness of the current at this end of the wasting of the Kan- 
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san glacier, is very sandy and, as stated above, is 8 feet thick at 
track level at Brandon ; 2 feet thick at same level at KennerdelL 
These two places are indicated on Fig, 4 by the blunt arrows oppo¬ 
site the letters (ND) in the name West Sandy Creek. 


Fig. 14, Drift overlaid fry assorted gravels, Brandon. 

It is generally acknowledged that the glacial margin lay at or 
just east of the Allegheny Valley at these places. Figs. 14 and 15 
were taken at track level, and thus at the same distance above stream 
level. The former shows drift overlaid by gravel at Brandon. The 
drift here is spared in the more sheltered area. The latter shows 
the entire thickness of the gravel at Kenner dell overlaid by the 2 
feet of sandy iceberg capping. 

These arc no remnants of a complete valley filling. The only 
example of this exists in the abandoned part of the valley of West 
Sandy Creek between Polk and its mouth at Takitezy, Its highest 
point is near Niles, just below 1,160 feet. These gravels arc like 
similar ones dropped in the quiet areas behind the protecting 
shoulders of ridges about which the stream winds. The only in¬ 
teresting point about them is that they seem to have been the ex¬ 
piring effort of the wasting Kansan glacier in the Allegheny- 
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Tionrsta basins. When the ice-dam immediately below Emlenton 
was finally broken there was no renewal of ponding at such an 
elevation. 



Fig. 15. Thinness of Ltwrttl day over assorted gravels* KenntrddL 


Clarion Ponding, 

The margin of the Kansan glacier covered the mouth of Clarion 
River. The highest elevation of overwash gravel there is 1,230 
feet; the highest point of the thin drift is at least up to 1,400 feet. 
In this are coal flakes carried above the outcrop, fresh fossil if crons 
Chemung, fresh black gneiss, and completely decayed basalt. The 
entire valley of the reconstructed Allegheny from its source to Fox- 
burg was beneath Kansan ice. 

The sporadic deposits in this ponding vary in elevation on either 
side of the stream at a given point, just as they do to the north. 
Opposite Indian Hollow, on the hill at Warren, there are no gravels 
of Kansan origin. At Tidbute there is 120 feet of difference in the 
gravel tops; at Foxburg, too feet. 

There is also a difference in the character of the gravels on oppo¬ 
site sides of the stream. At Red Bank the west side shows a narrow 
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valley and a slope washed by the scour; more assortment of the 
gravel: not so many glaciated boulders o! large size. The east side 
shows a wide valley and protection from current; more mixture of 
the gravel: many large glaciated boulders. 

The ponding here was at least 200 feet below that above Emlen- 
ton, and high gravel ridges are found in the slack areas behind pro¬ 
jecting shoulders of the high bluffs about which the current wound 
through the ponding. There are three such near Monterey, at vary¬ 
ing elevations. 

The iceberg clay is again the deciding factor. At the last named 
place it is 10 feet thick and with large boulders. The same are at 
Blairsvillc Intersection, at Red Bank Junction, at Fairmount, and 
they run to the tops of the ridges under conditions that show; that 
they arc not a subsequent wash. The Kiskiminetas Valley, and that 
of Red Bank Creek show terraces, bars, rock masses as large as a 
small house, in clay with boulders and local gravel of sons, and all 
unite to tell of ponding in which Kansan gravels were dropped. 

Conclusiox, 

The surface of Northwestern Pennsylvania resembles that of a 
flat and much etched cone, with axis at Kane, and a fall of 1.000 
feet to Foxburg in 43 miles on a southwest course, The Kansan 
glacial margin spread southwestward about this apex and lay about 
in the meridian when it crossed the mouth of Clarion River. The 
passage of the lobe southward along the western border of Penn¬ 
sylvania seems to have relaxed the activity of the portion capping 
the Highlands of the state. The discharge was along the marginal 
canyon between the glacier and the rising surface to the Alleghany 
uplift. This canyon rested at times across the watersheds at Big 
Bend, Thompson, Titusville, Foster and Emlenton, and induced 
such depth of trenching of cols that the subsequent ponding was 
able to complete the work. 

The clearance of the region from the Kansan glacier began at 
the McKean-Potter Highlands in the Concwango Valley about 
Warren. The trenching of the canyon therein was accompanied by 
the settlement of the ice towards that valley trough, and the calving 
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of bergs into the torrent passing through. These grounded and 
packed wherever a chance offered, and there were many chances in 
so tortuous a valley. Fondings occurred after cols were degraded p 
and as a finishing clearance from the wasting glacier, the final ice- 
dams were comparatively feeble and against weak currents which 
brought the last of the washings of the thin drift sheet, and floated 
the remnants of the ice-cakes to form the clayey-sandy-silty cap¬ 
ping which covers everything below the ponding level. 

Because tlie ponding from the untrenched cols extends north¬ 
ward at high levels* and because we find this universal capping, ft 
does not follow that the boulder day was dropped everywhere at 
the same time. Its wide variations between clay, silt, and sand, as 
well as the great difference in size of the cobbles and boulders in¬ 
cluded, prove that in each portion of the Allegheny Valley it was 
merely the final episode of the clearance of that portion, and as the 
ice-dam at a given point was finally carried away, whatever pond¬ 
ing extended over that point was from a lower dam to the south. 

This is proved to have been the case in the Allegheny Valley. 
The ice-dam just below Emlenton was not the sole one in that 
valley. Those to the north w r ou!d be formed between walls reach¬ 
ing to a higher elevation: those to the south to a lower one. The 
sporadic deposits would be carried to elevations averaging above or 
below a theoretical gradation plain; but with wide variations there¬ 
from on opposite sides of the valley at a given point that would not 
obtain in a complete valley filling. There is more adherence to such 
a gradation plain in the glacial out wash in the Juniata, as showm by 
the extension of the river terrace up the valleys of the affluents, atid 
the strictness of the average elevation of So feet above present 
stream level. It is safe to conclude that the Kansan gravels in the 
valleys of the Lehtgh, the Susquehanna, the Juniata, and the Alle¬ 
gheny were dropped and sealed in their present shapes during the 
final clearance from the Kansan glacier. There was no complete 
valley filling. 

It seems also that this conclusion can be extended to gravels of 
uncertain or disputed origin in this and other countries. We have 
seen valleys never touched by the glacier, but adjacent thereto, and 
separated by a high watershed therefrom, invaded by torrential 
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flows which made deep trenches, and deposited stratified out wash 
and local gravels, as along the Juniata and the Clarion. It is per¬ 
missible to ask whether these uncertain gravels, which are in un¬ 
glaciated areas, but contiguous to possible glacial pondings, ma_v not 
have had an origin similar to those under consideration. 
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THE PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS (SECOND LIST) 
DETERMINED AT 5PROUL OBSERVATORY. 

By JOHN A. MILLER, 

WITH THE COOPERATION OF 

JOHN H r PITMAN akd HANNAH B, STEELE. 

(Rand December /pvp.) 

I have given in the following page* the data of observation, the 
data of reduction and the reductions necessary to determine the 
parallaxes of fifty stars. It seems unnecessary to describe either 
the instruments or the methods employed in the work, further than 
to say that the imsnmients used are the same that were used in de¬ 
termining the parallaxes of the first list published by the observatory 
in 1917 (Sproul Observatory Publication Ko. 4). The fields are 
photographed with a 24-inch visually corrected refracting telescope 
on Instantaneous Isochromatic plates, A ray filter which cuts off 
the violet and the red rays is placed very near the plate. These 
plates are measured and reduced as described In the publication re¬ 
ferred to. The scale on the plate is 4".6S5 to the quarter millimeter, 
the value of one turn of the screw on the measuring engine. 

These results have been obtained through the efforts of several 
persons. The work has been done according to plans of the writer. 
Those participating in the work are: Professor John H. Pitman. 
Miss Hannah B. Steele, Dr. Samuel G* Barton, Reverend Walter A. 
Matos, Miss Marie S. Bender, and Miss Caroline H. Smedleyv No 
one of us has been free 10 devote his entire time to jt. I believe, in 
the body of the text, I have given specific credit to each for the part 
of the work he has performed. The reductions and many of the 
measures* as well as the routine work of marking the plates and 
keeping the records was performed by Miss Steele until 1916 when 
she went to Yerkes Observatory. Miss Bender did this work the 
following year and Miss Sniedley, since the summer of 1917, has 
given much of her energies to the same work. 

Some of the fields of comparison stars have been selected in at> 
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cordance with the scheme described in Sprotil Publication No* 4 > (P- 
to ft st?q.)r Other fields have been selected in the usual way, *.£*, 
the comparison stars were selected because of their location and 
brightness, the ideal being in every case to select stars of approxi¬ 
mately the same brightness and to reduce the parallax star to the 
same magnitude by the occulting disc. In the final table of this 
paper, which contains a summary of the preceding results, I have 
marked with an asterisk those stars whose comparison Helds were 
selected by the first method. I propose a tittle later to discuss more 
fully out experience with this method- In the detailed results \riuch 
follow there is given for each star its B.D. number together with 
some other ordinarily used designations; its position tor the epoch 
of 1900; its magnitude; its proper motion; and its spectrum. The 
magnitude and spectrum are taken if possible from the Annals of 
the Harvard Cdllcgc Observatory, Volume 50. The proper motions 
are taken, with few exceptions from Boss’ Preliminary General 
Catalogue, or from the Cincinnati publications. 

Two tables are given in connection with each star. I he first con¬ 
tains the necessary observational data* and the quantities needed for 
reduction. The initials in columns 2 and 9. have the following sig¬ 
nification: B. denotes Barton; Be., Bender; M. s Miller; Ma v Matos, 
P,, Pitman; 5 t Miss Steele; Sm., Miss Smedley. T. P in column 4, is 
the time of observation given tn ICO days from the mean date of the 
series; m., in column 6, is the “ solution " of the plate given in quar¬ 
ter-millimeters; p„ in column 7, is the weight of the plate assigned 
by the person who measures it- The second table contains the data 
for the position of the comparison stars measured in equatorial co¬ 
ordinates, the diameter of the stars in quarter-millimeters, and their 
numbers. .Following this table arc the normal equations and 
their solutions. The quantity p in these equations is the proper 
motion given in seconds of arc per hundred days. The quantity, v 9 
is the relath'c parallax. 

An appropriation made from the income of a fund given by 
James C Watson for Astronomical Research, has been made to me 
by the National Academy of Sciences for three successive years. 
These appropriations have been used to aid in the measurements and 
reduction of these plates. It is a pleasure to acknowledge these gen¬ 
erous contributions from the Academy. 
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No, i, B.D. — 4°.63* Ho. 212 = 13 CefcL (o h 3^.1 j—4® gL) 

Mag, 5.24. ^=0^.0272 0*.oiS. Spectrum F. 

Ho. 212 is a triple star, the measures below refer to the dose 
pair A B, which is a binary system with a period of 6.SS years. The 
combined image of the pair is sensibly round, and in the measures 
this image was bisected. It was measured in right ascension* Rus¬ 
sell found for this star a hypothetical parallax of + 0^,039, The 
brighter image, A t has been found to be a spectroscopic binary. 




Hoitr 


Tift« Eti 

Paralljj* 






Dale. 

Aeigtt, 

otu- 


Sfllutiuo, 

Wt. 


Mi-at 



h. 

ns. 


r. 

F. 

M. 


F. tar*d b*_ 

Nov. 

17, JTO-*' 

+0 

8 

p. 

— h 5 . 2 $ 

^0,66 

+^123 

1.0 

+0-005 

P T 

Dec. 

4 ISMS — 

1 

2 

Ma. 

60S 

.81 

.125 

5 

,006 

P. 

Ngy, 

10. 1916... 


25 

M, 

— 2,57 

—0.69 

-* 3 ? 

.7 

—0.014 

F- 

Dec. 

io, 1916. 

O 

42 

U, 

2^6 

£5 

-232 

1.0 

.006 

P_ 

Aug, 

19, 1917... 

4 -o 

15 

P. 

40li6 

40.&2 

309 

1.0 

—0003 

P. 

Aug. 

25. 1017 --* 

0 

50 

M. 

M2 

■54 

jl6 


,008 

P. 

Aug, 

27 , 1017 ... 

—1 

*5 

P. 

024 

52 

,304 

IJO 

+0.003 

P. 

Aug. 

27 . 1917.* 

0 

30 

F, 

024 

-52 


7 

.004 

P. 

Nov. 

5 . 1917... 

—0 

12 

M, 

+<W 

^D.52 

,311 

-5 

-3-0004 

F. 

Nov. 

25, 1017 -** 

+0 

4 S 

M. 

i.14 

'75 

J22 

9 

—000s 

P. 

Dec, 

22* igij..* 

0 

0 

Ma. 

141 

■85) 

.316 

•5 

4 -O.OQ 7 

P. 

Jan r 

1 , I91S... 

1 

10 

M. 

151 

.go 

*318 

+5 

j008 

P. 

Aug. 

14 1918,*, 

+0 

IS 

Mi 

+376 

+ 0,63 

400 

.9 

0.000 

P, 

Aug. 

22, lpi 8 r + . 

0 

IO 

D 

3S4 

.S 3 

m 

-5 

4-0.008 

P. 

Aug. 

22, rgi8... 

1 

s 

D 

afi 4 

ja 

,406 

,8 

—0.005 

F. 


Normal Equations: 

+ ILTOOO OC — 1.4170^— 1,0340 tt= + 3.2417* 

+ ro 3-5 2 99 +^0930 = + 2 . 3873 . 

+ 5- l 344 = + . 0841 . 

Solution: e = + o'\3g6, 

— +o tf -i2i ± 0*.002< 

tr = + 0^048 it 0^.010. 
p, e. unit weight, d= □".oig. 

Comparison Stars, 


Ne. 

2:. 

¥. 

Dependence, 

Diaroc-tcr. 

2 

+!3@-3 

— 07'7 

4^-326 

047 

4 

2*34 

5i9 

.*97 

0.40 

7 

— 71.1 

+181.0 

.010 

045 

IQ 

1497 

61,5 

-234 

0-37 

12 

271.0 

108.3 

J24 

0-50 

w 

0.0 

0,0 


0,67 
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Ho. a. B.D. 37V175. /i Andromedae. (o b Si^.a; + 37 ° S 7 '») 
Mag. 3.94, ^5=o‘.oia8; + o", 027 - Spectrum A.. 

This is one of the first type stars with large proper motion. 
Slocum obtained <>".005 ± o ,, .ooj’ for its parallax. 1 he measure* 
were made in longitude. 



ttite. 

Hour 

Arstfc- 

01 *. 

Tim* in EfcrttfJw 

■ Day*. F«rtar, 

Solution. 

Wt P 

Dec 

7, iota--- 

h. PTL 

& O 

5 . 

r F 

—7.3a —0.727 

Hb 

-h °-°53 

f- 

.8 

Dec. 

0, rpi*.** 

4 * 4 

B. 

7.28 7 P 

,066 

,8 

Aug. 

21, 1 ^ 14 - * - 

+0 20 

P. 

—t^ofi +0JI70 

+0,127 

1 

StpL 

5 . 1914 • 

0 10 

P. 

0.93 - 7«3 

.141 

1,0 

Nov. 

20, (914... 

—0 41 

F, 

—0.17 —0491 


0 

Nov, 

22, 1914 ,- 

0 4$ 

M. 

945 -522 

.IJ2& 


Aug. 

17 , 1915 •• 

—0 40 

P. 

+ 2-53 + 0-905 

445.136 

.a 

Aur, 

22, I9tS... 

+0 4 

P. 

2,58 .863 

155 

1,0 

Aug. 

23, 1915... 

—* 39 

P. 

2.59 -855 

■157 

1.0 

Aug. 

21, 

0 40 

P> 

2j6i .836 

,I$2 

I JO 

Sep L 

2, 1915 

0 $3 

F. 

2.69 •?$■ 


1.0 

Dec, 

31, 1915... 

-0 7 

P. 

■ 

+ 3,89 — 0,931 

+OI 5 S 

9 

W'orHia/ ilgsftJ/iowj 1 : 






Km., »€■*- 
r, bjf. 

-(-0.011 S. 

—O-OOJ S. 

QjQQft 5 . 

.016 S* 

+0.003 s. 
—o, 0 D$ S- 

+0,-&i8 S, 
O.000 S. 

—0.002 S. 
+OJ0G3 S. 

.005 s. 

—1X002 S. 


+ 10.900 r + 2,249F + 2 5°5 ^=+ 1 4 ^ 5 - 

+ 133.027 + 14-570 =+1459 
+ 6.624 =® + 0.482. 


Solution: 

4- o^-isS* 

4- 0" o 3 & — 

^ = +0^.032 ± O r .OT3, 
p r e. unit weight, ± o". 02 & 


Con Parian Stabs. 


Ko. 

X, 

K. 


Diameter, 

B. D. Ko 

3 

+2*2,8 

4-63.6 

+0.100 

O.61 

+ 37*-179 

5 

90,6 

— 53-3 

m 

0-36 


7 

— M 4 

+38-2 

+ 1$4 

0.77 

+ 37*-'74 

9 

250 ^ 

—68,6 

-JO 1 

074 

+ 37 *.i 6 B 

r 

10.5 

174 


1.01 

+ 37*475 
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No. 3. B.D. + 46 .243, OS 31, (o* S7”-3 1 + 46° S°'>) 

Mag. 6.36. ^ = + o".o68 in [04°.5. Spectrum F. 

This is a close double star, which Is, apparently, in rapid orbital 
motion. The measures are in longitude. No parallax of this star 
has been published. 





itour 


Tim la 

PdinllaK 






Dju. 

Antfe. 

Obi. 

iod Uiyj r Factor, 

Solutkra, 

WL, 

R*t, 

Me** 




It. tiT. 


T. 


IN, 

J. 

i+ fired by_ 

Dec. 

I 5 r 

1915 ■ 

- 3-0 .2 

P. 

—347 —0736 


7 

+ 0 ,OQi 

Be. 

Dec, 

22 , 

1 1 5 — - 

—o 5 

P. 

3-30 

■flu 

.o ?8 

.8 

.006 

Be, 

Aug. 

10. 

19 [ fi... 

—0 37 

P, 

—089 + 0 .M 4 

,103 

1,0 

—O.OO8 

Be, 

Aug. 


I0l6 + « + 

+0 3 

Ma. 

083 

m 


,8 

+0,003 

Sin. 

Sept. 

tip 

1916... 

—0 36 

P. 

066 

714 

.095 

1.0 

r 000 

Be, 

Dec. 

17 , 

l£t6 T . * 

-0 6 

m t 

+031 

-0.767 

.104 

45 

—0.008 

Be. 

Dec. 

23. 

1916. .. 

0 2 

Ma. 

0.37 

,828 

.(00 

1.0 


Sm, 

Jan. 

Cr 

W- 

O 3 

Ml 

0.51 

933 

.091 

■9 

+-0.005 

Be. 

Aug, 

4 * 

191^... 

—0 £4 

M. 

+5.61 +1.004 

.099 

.8 

+0,007 

5 m, 

Aug. 

3 . 

1917... 

I 34 

P. 

^62 

1.002 

.102 

■9 

.004 

Sm- 

Aug. 

IQ, 

W 7 

0 45 

Ml 

2.67 

a<»8s 

.10@ 

IjO 

—D.csM 

5 m. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9.800OC + 1,0110 fi + 1,5272 *■ — + 0.9+66. 

-I-37.654? +8.1249 = + 0.2262. 

+ 7*5983 =+0.1830. 

Solutions: 

c = + o",og6. 

H= + 0"j 0I5 ± o' .oos. 

*•= + u".oo7 ± o".oqS. 

p. e, unit weight, ± o".oi8. 


Comfasusox Stars. 


Not. 

X . 

y . 


Pi-aiticlcr, 

B. D. No, 

5 

+ 6M 

—262.3 

+0-28j 

047 


£ 

2 ® 3*5 

11,2 

^46 

*55 

+ 4 fi 5 J 49 

1 S 

—244.G 

+ 90 6 


O.56 

+ 46^1 

iS 

3 i 9 

246,0 

2 Z * 

0,63 


T 

0.0 

0.0 


0.56 

+ 40 ’* 3 « 
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No. 4. B/D. + 54 a .236. ©Cassiopeia* (1* S m x; + 54° 37') 
Mag. 4.52. p = 4- o'.0264: — o".oi8. Spectrum A.. 

The measures were in longitude. This is a first type star with 
large proper motion. Jacoby gives a parallax of 0+234 — 0 -° 6 ~ 
for this star. 




Houj 


Time Lei 

rualbK 






Da it. 

Aualr-- 

Ola. 

imQi^ Fictor. 

Solution, 

wt„ 

Hcc h 




h, tn. 


r. 

P. 

m. 

p. 

p, urrd Uy. 

Nov. 

3 a, m2... 

—0 59 

B. 

—8.76 —o. 4 ?t 

—0,014 

t.o 

CIQOO 

s. 

Dec. 

24. 1912,. - 

0 21 

B, 

S* 5 * 

755 

.OI3 

7 

—0.002 

s 

Aug. 

14, 1915... 

—O 2 

p. 

+1.11 +T.DOO 

— 0,035 

9 

4 - 0-001 

s. 

Aug, 

17 , W 5 

0 SJ 

p. 

FI 4 

0991 

,031 

*0 

—0004 

s. 

Aug. 

i8 h ms 

0 IS 

p. 

JJ 5 

-&7 

.052 

7 

OOJ 

s. 

Aug. 

ms,.. 

+O 20 

p. 

1.20 

■ 9*4 

OSS 

.8 

.000 

s, 

Aug. 

25,1915... 

—0 14 

p. 

1.22 

952 

.051 

.8 

.004 

s. 

Sept 

is, 

0 4 

F. 

1^0 

.8^ 

059 


+0-001 

S- 

Dec. 

30, 1915... 

+0 7 

s. 

-h=. 4 Q 

—0.811 

—0.061 

.8 

+0.002 

s. 

Det 

31. ms - 

0 13 

p* 

2.30 

.822 

.060 

Jfl 

.001 

s. 

Jail. 

4.1916... 

O l6 

M, 



,056 

,6 

—0,002 

s. 

Jan. 

7,1916-“ 

0 6 

S. 

25 / 

.882 

-054 

,7 

.004 

s. 

Normal Equations : 









y ,500 c — 1 -<x>3 fi + t -334 *■ = — °-45^' 

+ 152.905 +7*726 — — O.539 
+ 7,214 = — 0.100. 

Solution: 

c = — o".(> 49 - 
p=^ o".oiy ± o’.ooi, 
x =— o".o03 ± ©".003. 

p. e. unit weight, ± o".dog. 

CnSIPARlSON St ASS. 



X. 

y. 

DtpcudccuE. 

Dluwttr. 

2 

—152.8 

+ ^5 

+□-751 

O.38 

3 

55-5 

7 i -7 

—0235 

O.27 

5 

+ 4 S 4 

6,9 

416s 

0L23 

7 

T 

1630 
— 15^ 

—107.1 

54.7 

+ 0-540 

024 

O.38 


+ 34 e J^ 
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No- 5. B.D. -1-49° ,444, <j> PerseL (i b 37 m - 4 ; + S°° u'O 
Mag. 4.19. p = + o’.ooag; — o",oi8. Spectrum Bp. 

This star is a spectroscopic binary. The measures are in right 
ascension. No parallax of this star has been published. 




Hour 


Time in 

PanEluc 






IM*- 

Amte, 

Obi 

im Day*, 

SolutWD, 

Wt, 

K«l, 




6l m- 


T. 

F. 

m*. 


r. ur cd by. 

Nov. 

17 + 19 I 5 -* 

—0 30 

P + 

- 3 - 3 * 

—043 

—o *54 

1.0 

+0.009 

Be. 

Nov. 


+0 8 

F, 

3^1 

5 ^ 

.041 


—0.005 

Be. 

Nov. 

A 

—0 27 

S. 

3-10 

,53 

.040 


.006 

Sm. 

Aug. 

1 % IQlti-*. 

—0 38 

F. 

- 0 -S 4 

+ftEl 



—0.006 

Bt 

Sept. 

9, i$i 6 . rm 

0 23 

K 

OJ 3 

. 5 * 

*52 

■9 

-rOO02 

Bt 

SepL 

11. 1916-.. 

O 2® 

F. 

□ 3 K 

r 57 

*55 

j6 

,004 

Snra. 

Dec. 

io, 1916... 

~|—O 12 

M, 

+o- 5 S> 

—0.72 


.8 

4-d„ooi 

Be. 

Dec. 

14 . 

—O 26 

M. 

0.63 

77 

.063 

.3 

joc^ 

Bt 

Dec. 

l6. I9il6, + H 


Ma. 

oj6S 

j 3 

052 

■S 

— o,ooS 

Sm. 

Aug. 

5. 

— t P 

F r 

+2.97 

+0.91 

.063 

.6 

+0-004 

SrO. 

Aug. 

12, 1917-* 

i 1 

P. 

3 04 

.87 

,062 

I.O 

,001 

Sni. 

Aug. 

13 . w* : ** 

1 13 

P. 

3*5 


058 

1.0 

—0.003 

SnL 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9,8000 c— 0.5570 p. + O.S&» T =—0.5256, 
+ 53.3666 + 9-7531 = — 01134 
+ 5.0110 =—0.0599. 

Solution: 

cs=—o".054- 

*1=—o M .oi6 ± o ',oo3. 

,r = + 0".02I ± o''.OIO. 

p. e, unit weight, ± £>".017. 


Cnssf-uusoff Stars. 


E^o- 

x . 

F. 

Ecpeiidenee. 

Di*«iel*T + 

n. D. No. 

t 

—1914 

+ 2 oaS 

+0214 

Or 5 2 

+5O°330 

6 

+ 70*2 

777 

-221 

0.44 


m 

IQ2-Z 

22 j6 

■2^4 

049 

+40*450 

14 

8 s-B 

— 22a3 

.100 

040 

+40° 446 

20 

— » 4 .I 

160,2 

.l6l 

0^4 

+40*437 


O .0 

0.0 



+4'/-444 
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No. 6. B.D. + i°.347. 2 186. (l* 50“.?; + i° «'*) 

Mag. 6.18. /* = + o\o 1 a 5; + o". 1 Ss. Spectrum F. 

This is a binary of long period. The combined image of the two 
components was bisected in making the measures. The image is sen¬ 
sibly round. The measures are In longitude. Russell publishes a 
hypothetical parallax of o".Q25 for this star. 




Hour 


Time m 

FlTlllu 






Daw* 

Aflj|[ t. 

01m, 

t** Dayi, 

FafiSor, 

So-Uilinn. 

m, 

Re*., 




K frL 


r* 


m. 


e* it red by. 

u«. 

26, 1915, *» 

+0 46 

M. 

—2.80 —0,912 

—0.02? 


—OOGI 

Sm. 

Dee. 

zu 1915... 

0 5 

P. 

275 

.&40 

.024 

5 

,0C4 

Sm. 

/an. 

4* 1916,.. 

O 21 

M. 

2.71 



,6 

4-0,005 

Be, 

Ang. 

13, 1916,*, 

— o 46 

F. 

—040 + W 

4 “DJ 0 X 4 

.6 

4Q-001 

Be. 

Sept. 

3r I9I<>- - * 

-1-0 42 

M. 

0.28 

.7O9 

.014 

1,0 

.002 

Be. 

Sept 

l6, 1916,*. 

0 34 

M, 

0115 


023 

■5 

— 0.097 

Stn 

Dee, 

so r 1916. . * 

+0 5 = 

M. 

+o.7W 

— ,76l 

+omi 

.9 

4-0.003 

Be. 

Dec. 

1% 1916.,. 

0 58 

M, 

+*79 


.022 

■5 

-0.007 

Sm 

Jan, 

i6, 1917.-. 

—0 22 

EL 

+1.07 

-9fi4 

,016 

1.0 

4a 001 

Be, 

Aug. 

25, 

— -0 4 2 

M, 

+3.28 + .812 

+0054 

1.0 

—a&05 

Sm, 

Aug. 

2?. 1917 ^ 

0 18 

F, 

3^0 

.772 

054 

1.0 

+aOos 

Sm 


Normal Equations: 

+ 8.5000 c 4- 2.5050^ — 0.8702 *•= + 0.1327. 

-(-39.0238 +8.069® = + 0-5658. 

+ 6.0956 ^ + 0.1384. 

Solution: 


c= + o".Oi3 

jis= + o".o5S ± o' .ooa. 

a- = +o ".043 ± 0 r '.006. 


p* e* unit 

weight. 

± o''.oi3. 






Comparison Stabs, 



No. 

X 

r. 

Ekrende*i«T 

Dianrttf, 

B. D. No. 

1 

—190.6 

—183,9 

4O.328 

O.52 

+O a - 3 oS 

4 

4 JI 0.5 

1304 

■ 144 

047 

+o’. 3 i 4 

7 

ii-7 

+ 831,7 

JOT 

0,6l 

+i°. 34 S 

8 

129,8 

62.3 

J 2 J 

O.4I 

+>MS» , 

IT 

0.0 

0,0 


0,82 

+ 1*347 
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No. 7. B.D. + 41° ,395. / <A) and y 1 (BC) Andromedae. 

(i k 57 w .8; + 41 0 51’.) Mag, 2.28 — 5.08. 

, + o\oo 43 ; — (>".052. Spectrum K p . 

1 *■ 

The measures are in longitude. BC is a binary with a period of 
about 55 years. Flint found the parallax of y 1 to be — o".oi5±r 
<>",027, Chase, o".ooo ± o".009, Russell (Hypothetical), + o".015. 
The same comparison field Is used for y l and for y s . 


TabI4: AK6 Solutions roa tr 1 (A) Andromehae. 





Hour 


Time in 

fuillu 






Date, 

Aiyle. 

Obi_ 

ura Dan. 

Facfor, 

^olutian r 

wt, 


Me as- 




(l jtL 


r. 

P. 

M. 

f. 

r* ureti bj. 

Aug. 

IJ. 

1916.. - 

H) 20 

R 

—2.20 - 3 -IJ 003 

-S-OI 92 

J8 

—0.004 

P. 

Aug. 

17 , 

1916.. + 

O 0 

Pr 

2.l6 

0,990 

.200 

0 

J0T2 

P, 

SepL 

17 . 

1916, 

O 45 

P. 

t .35 

-746 

.190 

-9 

.002 

P. 

Sept 

17 a 

19if?.,. 

0 22 

P. 

I.85 

- 74 * 

.176 

9 

40.012 

P. 

SepL 

20, 

1916,.. 

0 0 

Ml 

1^2 

m 

.170 

1.4 

J 0 l 8 

R 

Dec. 


1916,.. 

0 0 

M. 

—0,52 — 0,692 

.194 

7 

—O.OOS 

P. 

Jm r 

2a 

I 9 E 7 *** 

4-o 6 

M, 

O.78 

■Hi 

.10 

[,D 

jOIO 

P. 

Jan. 

6, 

W?--- 

—0 8 

Ml 

0.74 

m 

,176 

A 

40.010 

P- 

Jan. 


I9I7. * 4 

0 22 

P. 

O.yJ 


.188 

<7 

—Qj002 

P 

Aug. 

5 . 

m? - 

“i 8 

F. 

+i.J7 +1.014 

.179 

5 

40.CC4 

F. 

Aug. 



0 46 

R 

144 

1.005 

.226 

,8 

—0023 

P_ 

Aug r 

=4 

1917 .. 

0 57 

P, 

1.58 

0.946 

^06 


.002 

P. 

Dec. 

30, 

1917-.* 

44J 4 

M. 

4 - 2.84 —0^12 

.200 

1.0 

4OOOI 

P. 

Jan. 

$* 

191B. .. 

— 0 12 

Ma, 

2.9O 

.666 

.207 

■5 

—0.006 

P. 

Jan. 

iJt 

191G, 

+0 1 

M. 

2,98 

■ 9 Zi 

.190 

J 

40.011 

F, 

£ 

8. 

Equations: 









+ 12,0000 f— t,2930 ft + i-U 5 s »'= + 2 - 3 1 3 2 - 
-r 43^555 — S.08S0 = — 0.0992. 

+ 9097S = + 0.2846. 

Solution: 

c = + o".i93* 

^ = 4. o".oso ± o".oo6. 

*■=4- o’ f .oai ds O".oi4- 

p. e. unit weight, ± o”.037* 
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Comparison" Stars, 


No, 

A". 

r. 

Depetiileaee. 

DiwwKr. 

B. D. So. 

3 

— 7 T -6 

—141.0 

4 - 0.259 

056 

+ 4 *‘’- 3 » 

6 

+ 7 S ^3 

+tSa.T 


0.64 

IQ 

163.6 

— 110.1 

.Q36 

044 


12 

- 9*9 

3&3 

- 31 & 

0.41 


14 

+i?^S 

+ 7+6 

■U 7 

O-42 


T 1 

0.0 

0.0 


1.01 

+ 41’.395 


Table and Solutions Fofc T- (B) Anbjwsiedae. 




Hour 


Tjhsc in Parallax, 






Hite. 

AT-gle. 

Ob a. 

we Days, Fatter, 

SolntYOSi. 

m* 

Re*, 

Mtai- 



El 01. 


T, P, 

w. 


f, tireti by. 

Aiag* 

13, 1916^.. 

—O 20 

P. 

—A.II +1-002 

—0.048 

I JO 

—0.007 

R 

Aujj. 

i?p W6-« 

O 0 

F, 

2,07 0,990 

.052 


.003 

P. 

Sept 

17. J9l6*,- 

0 45 

F* 

1.76 ,74& 

J0S3 

■5 

,001 

R 

Sept 

17^ 1916,.. 

O 22 

F, 

1.76 .746 

.066 

9 

+0,012 

R 

Sept, 

20v £916+ 

0 0 

Ma, 

173 709 

.066 


.012 

P, 

Dec, 

19, 1916.,, 

O O 

M. 

0.S3 —0.692 

,054 

.8 

0.000 

R 

Jan. 

2, W-*. 

+o 6 

M, 

0.69 ,843 

,046 

7 

—0.0058 

P. 

Jsw. 

6, 1917--- 

—0 s 

Ma. 

0.65 

,050 

,S 

J004 

R 

Jan. 

8, 1917.,. 

0 22 

F. 

a63 S92 

054 

-7 

0.000 

P+ 

Aug, 

I2 r 19I7-P 

—0 46 

F, 

+153 +1-005 

.044 

9 

—0-003 

P. 

A 

26, 1917,.. 

0 57 

P. 

1,67 0.946 

.041 

7 

.006 

P. 

Dec, 

30 r *917,,* 

+0 4 

M- 

2-93 —-0.8 13 

055 

M 

+O.Q09 

P. 

Jan. 

5, 191S..- 

—O 12 

Ma, 

2.99 ,S66 

.042 

.5 

—0.004 

P, 

Jan, 

13. 191S,.. 

+0 I 

M. 

3-07 ,924 

047 

.8 

+O.QOI 

P. 


Normal Equatfotis: 

+ 10.8000 c— i,gB8g ft + 07806 v= —0,5576, 
+394-66 — S0400 =+0.1339. 

+8.2397 =—0.048+ 

Solution.' 

£=—o"joSI. 

ft= + o''.eio ± o'\oc+ 

tt= + o".oos ± o".otsS. 


p. e. unit weight, -£o",Q2i. 
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CoMftUtisotf Stabs. 



X, 

Vr 

DcpcnniirOrt, 

UbmetCTr 

B. D. No, 

3 

— Fi .6 

— 141.0 

-HW55 

0,36 


6 

+ 75-3 

“hl^l 


oM 

+4i°.399 

10 * 

163.6 

—110,1 

.050 

044 


12 

— 92.9 

363 

-3*4 

041 


14 

+I7S® 

+ 74-6 

.131 

042 


If 2 

2.9 

IjO 


047 


No. 8 . 

B.D. + 67 * 

. 191 . 

Bradley 3227 . 

. < 2 " T 

*51+67° 


Mag. ;.s. fi = + o’.0902; — o''.299. Spectrum K. 

The measures of this star were made in longitude. Smith-l\ 1 kin 
found (Heliometer) a parallax for this star of +o".OQ± oTo+i. 
Adams found a parallax for it (Spectroscopic) of +°"° 44 - 


Sit?, 


Sept. in. 1915... 
Sept. 13, 1915- * 
Sept. 15, 1915- ■ ■ 

SepL 16, 1915... 

Dec. 3 ft I 9 I 5 -.* 

Sept iy, 1916... 
Oct- 7,1916-.. 
Oct. io, 1916... 

Jan. 8 , 1917... 

Jan. 12, 1917... 
Jan. 12,191?.,. 
Jan. 16,1917. 
Jan. 30,1917... 

Sept 19, 1917.-- 

Sept 19 , I9I7-.. 

Jan. 5, 1918... 
Jan. 10, 1918... 
Jan, 20. 1918... 


Hour 


Time in 

Far^lLuc 

AngSu- 

04 &- 

tnWi I>Jjf, 

Fiwior* 

!l- TTl. 


r. 

P. 

+0 27 

Ma. 

— 4-33 +<M *7 

—0 i 6 

P. 

4-30 

939 

0 52 

P, 


.925 

0 2 

It 

4^7 

.918 

—0 w 

3 . 

—322 —0.615 

H-o 10 

P. 

—o.to +0.905 

0 34 

M. 

0.40 

jqi 

—0 14 

F, 

0.37 

.663 

+0 4 

P. 

+0.53 

— 0.739 

—O 8 

P. 

0-57 

.?&2 

+0 19 

P> 

ft 57 


0 12 

M. 

O.61 

J&24 

0 36 

F. 

0.75 

932 

4-o 2 

Ma, 

+3-00 +0,942 

q 22 

Ma. 

3-°7 

Sg* 

+0 13 

Ma. 

++[5 -0.700 

0 2 

M. 

4^20 

- 7 S 9 

—0 T 

M. 

4 - 3 & 

*59 


Solution, 

m, 

M. 

aliens- 

rtt. 


p, «fd fry. 

— 0.193 

.9 

—0.004 

Be. 

> 15 ® 

Ij 9 

40-002 

Be. 

.195 

Q 

—0,001 

Be. 

,20® 

1,0 

40.012 

Be. 

.tat 

1.0 

—o.ooS 

Be, 

T 112 

,6 

—0,011 

Be 

,126 

5 

4-0005 

Be. 

.134 

9 

.003 

Be. 

.Il6 

■7 

—0002 

Be. 

.12S 

1,0 

“f 0,010 

Be. 

.IOJ 

.8 

—0.015 

Be. 

+ io6 

■5 

,012 

Be. 

.126 

1,0 

+0010 

Be. 

Q 44 


—0006 

5 m. 

X 147 

■3 

003 

Sm. 

•m 

9 

4 MI 3 

Sm. 

.046 

9 

,001 

Sm. 

&37 

■9 

— .007 

Sit), 


Normal Equations: 

+ 14.7000?— 2,5600^+ 0.1763*=— 1 . 8337 . 

+ 14143OS —21.4438 = + 2.9503. 

+ 10,1634 =—0.3384. 
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■Solution: cs= — 

ju,= + 0 w .O94 ± o\o<>3. 
ir = + o J ’.QSa -± o".oto. 
p. c. unit tveiglh, ± o".Q26. 


Com pa? i sos‘ Stars. 


N&, 

X< 

F. 

Dependence. 

Diameter, 

1 


+253.7 

+0,183 

0.62 

6 

+205.0 


.302 

O.48 

12 

56 

—163,1 

.4S6 

0S1 


10.3 

+ 193-4 

rI 37 

0,50 

w 

0.0 

0,0 


O.77 


b. 0, No 
W-i »7 

+66°. 192 

-HS?° 191 


No. 9. B.D. + 34 °. 375 -G. Bradley 360-1- (a h 31"-*; + 24" is'.8.) 

[ + o’.on j j ~o'',oo 9 - „ 

Mag, 74-Z.9 *=-’■ _|_ oVoio 2 ;_ 0 ",oio. s P cctrum F - F *‘ 

The measures arc in longitude. The components have ^ common 
proper motion, Other published parallaxes are 

Von Maarten, (photographic),-}* o".oo 8 ±o".oi 5 . (36°)* 

+ 0".028 ± o".ot+ (361). 

Adams, (spectroscopic), + 0 ”.o 18 , (3^°)- 

+ o".o 38 , (361). 

The same comparison held was used for both components. 


Table and Solutions mb Bradley 361, 



Date. 

Htrar 

Anale. 

Obj_ 

Time in PiraHu 
Daji. FseS&r, 

5aluttDp. r 

\vr. # 


Mra*- 

Sept 

19, IW - 

—0 34 

M. 

T, P. 

—2.26 +0.735 

nt. 

— 

-8 

r. m^d oj* 

0.009 Be. 

Sept 

2| t 1915 

0 34 

P. 

226 .710 

.086 

-7 

—0,097 

Be, 

Sept. 

23, 1915 ■ 

0 30 

P. 

324 -684 


,8 

+-0.005 

Be 

Dec r 

2I P 1915*,. 

+T Iff 

M. 

—1.35 — 

.096 

-5 

0.099 

Sin. 

D*c, 

26, 1915--, 

I 21 

Mr 

l.jo -7<« 

.104 

9 

+0,007 

Be. 

Dcc- 

30. 1915 - 

0 9 

S, 

126 S03 

.092 

.8 

— 0.005 

Sm, 

Feb. 

3- 19*6 - 

I 21 

M. 

apt .9S6 

094 

.8 

,003 

Be. 

Sept 

9, 1916.-. 

+0 10 

p. 

+tjS +0,835 

,068 

,8 

—O.ffOA 

Be. 

Sepi. 

13? 19^-- 

O 16 

Ma. 

1,32 J94 

073 

l.o 

+0,002 

Be. 

Sept. 

16, 1916... 

0 54 

kL 

1.35 -76o 

074 

■5 

.003 

Sm. 

Dee. 

3t 1916... 

+0 59 

M. 

+341 —0.821 

.072 

1,0 

—O.OO3 

Sm. 

Jan- 

191 1W ■ 

—0 3 

P. 

2.60 .955 

-07S 

9 

+0-003 

Be. 

Jm 

20 f £^ 17 . + - 

O 16 

Mil 

2.61 .959 

■0/4 

9 

—0,001 

Sm. 
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Normal Equations: 

+10.4000 c + 1 -3390 p — 1-5384 * = —0.8766, 
+ 38.1003 —4-8455 = + 0.0831. 

+ 7.0229 = + 0.1458- 

Sohition: 

c = — o".o84- 

^.= + o".o28 ± o " .002. 

r= + o'.030 ± o".O 05 . 


p. e. unit weight, ± o" .012, 


Cost Paej sox Stars. 


New 

x . 

y. 

DepteiiilCTieeu 

Diameter. 

2 

— 47^6 

—16&9 

+0,005 

0.64 

4 

289.0 

31 5 

373 

0.60 

8 

+ 145.6 

. 40.3 

J 05 

042 

10 

168.0 

+ 5 M 

417 

D^Q 

Br, 361 

0.0 

OvO 


1.10 


U. 0 . Jt», 


+ 24 *.J 76 




Sept, if), iptj-.. 
Stpt. n, 1915, . 
Sept. 33, 1915.-- 

Dec, -t, 1915-*- 
Dee. 26. 1915 -- 
Dee. jo, 1915 -- 
Fcb. 3, 1916... 

Sept. 9, 1916... 
Sept, 13,1916... 
Sept. 16b 1916.-. 

Jan. 16, 1917 *• 

Jan. 19. J9«7 •• 

Jan. 20, I9»7-*- 


Taklh and Solutions fob Bradley 360, 


llrsur 


Time in 

Piirgllu 


Wl, 

Atigk- 

Obi. i 

IOD tJiys, 

Facto r. 

SatuLTtOH, 

b. pl 


r. 

P. 

pit. 


— 0 34 

M. 

— 2 L 39 

+ 0-735 

—0,056 

.8 

0 34 

P. 

2 _ 2 ? 

,710 

.056 

-5 

0 J0 

P, 

2 J 5 

.684 

OS! 

J 

+t IO 

M, 

—1,36 

—0.704 


9 

I 21 

M. 

1 - 3 * 

.762 

.064 

,8 

0 9 

S, 

r ^7 

.803 

■054 

1.0 

I 21 

M, 

0,92 

.986 

J0&3 

-5 

4-0 10 

Pe 

+1-27 

40.835 

.036 

■9 

0 16 

M&. 

131 

- 7 S* 

-020 

$ 

0 54 

M. 

IJ 4 

,761 

,032 

1,0 

+0 57 

BC, 

+246 

-0,940 


-5 

—0 3 

P. 

2.59 

■555 

*35 

.8 

0 16 

Ma. 

2- (jo 

959 

.040 

■S 


Rea, h M«v 
p. ur«d by. 

+aooi Be. 

.001 Be. 
—0.004 Be, 

4-0^002 Sm, 
.004 Be. 
—0.OOG Srrtj 

+0.003 Be, 

-f-o.oos Be. 
“-0.004 Be, 
,oo[ Sm, 

0000 Sm. 
— 0,003 B*- 

-f-0XKJ2 Sm. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9,8000 f— 0.5860 ft-—0.6158 — 04.620. 

+ ,52.538/ —1*737 = + 0.2081, 

+ 6.4407 = + 0.0640. 


miller-parallaxes of fifty stars. 


Solution: 

c= — 0^,046* 

4- 0 h \O 28 i c^gos. 
4-0^34 ± o'.oo 4 < 

p. e. unit weight, d: tf+QU, 

Comparison Stabs, 


Nft 

X . 

Y . 

Dependence 

B, t), Sa- 

3 

— 47-6 

—1669 

—DJXPI 

□.&4 

4 


315 

+ 0,394 

0,60 

8 


493 

m 

0.42 

ID 

I-SE.o 

+ 534 

412 

0,40 

Br. 360 

— 8.1 

0,7 


13.95 + 24^75 

No. 

10. B.D. + 49 ‘.8 57. 

t Fersei. 

(3 11 3 m .o; + 49 E 14' 

Mag. 4-17. 

/. = + oMaga; — 0" 

.080- Spectrum G, 


I’he measures are in longitude, This star has a radial velocity of 
jo.5 km. per second- Other published parallaxes are 

Flint -j- o w .io =bo".033> (Transits). 

Chase +o".n + o'\027, (Heliometer). 

Adams o''.o(j6 r (Spectroscopic). 

1 Iobt Time in Puritbit 



Date. 

AngHe. 
k. rti. 

ObH, 

100 Days; fjular, 

r f. 

SolULiOfl r 

ftt. 

Wt„ 

JP- 

Rei-r Mrtt 

t- r tired by. 

Jail. 

I, 1914.-. 

— D 7 

P. 

—3.08 —0 60 S 

— 0L23I 

■7 

+0.004 

S. 

Jan, 

6 , W 4 .♦ 

□ ID 

P. 

3.03 ?J* 

,228 

1.0 

f »3 

S. 

Jats, 

14 1914- 

+0 6 

P. 

SMJS S16 

^14 

J8 

—0,008 

a 

Sept. 

& 1914--- 

—Q 14 

P, 

—0.58 +0.958 

,dj8 

■7 

+ 04 X 53 

s. 

SepL 

2i k 1914... 

D 1 

P. 

043 .864 

.009 

1.0 

.OOO 

s. 

Sept, 

22, 1914 -^ 

+0 2 

R 

0.44 -8SS 

.002 

-7 

—0 ,wfi 

s. 

Jan,. 

I, I 9 I 5 - ■■ 

—Q 4 

P. 

+0.57 —0,664 

+.ou 

7 

+0.011 

s. 

Jan. 

4 r 

-h> 3 

P, 

0,60 Jos 

.043 

^5 

-— 0-020 

s. 

Jan. 

Sr 1915 ^ 

Q 12 

M. 

0.61 .7:4 

JDI 7 

+7 

4-0.007 

s. 

Atl FT, 

22 t I 91S - 

—0 42 

P. 

+3,90 +I.CH 

JEJ 5 

1.0 

—o,oor 

S- 

Aug. 

ifliS--- 

D 42 

P, 

2,91 I.DID 

.230 

9 

,006 

s. 

Aug. 

2 |. 191S-- 

0 48 

P. 

2.93 I.GGi 

,218 

.3 

+o.<xsS 

s. 
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Normal Equations: 

+ 9-500 C 4* O.279 p+ I .693 7f = + 0.064. 

+ 46,923 +11.695 = + 3‘49& 
+ 6.944 = + 0.975. 

Solution: 

c= -|- o pr .ooo + 

M = 4,0^.319 Hfe O".0O5* 

4 0^.120 i o",OI2. 

p. e. unit weight* it 0*,O24, 


Comparison Stajis. 


No. 

X, 

y. 

Dejrcndtn^ 

DLhmcfEJ', 

[ 


—160,2 

+OJ 5 S 

O.S8 

2 

72 

+ 30.0 

- 37 * 

0.52 

a 

+ 120.0 

touG 

—ti.oSj 

o./r 

6 

+100.3 

119,5 

-K -352 

0,50 

IT 

— 53.0 

— 44 


0.63 


E. D. No. 


+ 49*.^7 


No, is. B.D. + 0* 543, S 367. (3 11 g m .o; 4 o fl 21'. 7.) 

Mag. 8 ,o-8.o* 

The measures are in longitude. The components are separated 
by o".t>5. The combined image of the components if not round is 
very slightly elongated. We attempted to bisect the combined image. 
No other parallaxes of this star have been published. 


Haur Time in FlT*. r Ea* 



D«e. 

Anglt. 

Obi. 

t« Dn-yi:. 

Fftcfrr, 

SotuTiDB, 

VVt. h 

RtA F 





K 

p, 


r. 

P. 

m. 

p* 

F. by. 

StpL 

ft 


—0 

16 

P. 

—2.JV +0.857 

—&.13& 

& 

—0.006 

Be. 

SepL 


1913... 

+0 

32 

M. 

2.72 

.786 

.146 

5 

+0,002 

Be, 

Sept 

23. 

WS-- 


13 

P. 

2.6j 

TO 

-153 

9 

.008 

Be, 

Jan. 

—3r 

1916.,. 

+0 

12 

s. 

—M3 

—0.962 

.149 

-9 

—0,003 

Be, 

Jan. 


[916... 

& 

28 

F, 

J42 

9^5 

rS2 

1,0 

.000 

Be 

Sept, 

3ft 

- < 

- 0 

16 

Ma, 

+0.9S +0,733 

.140 


+0,001 

Be. 

SepL 25, 

1916. + . 

0 

6 

M, 

1 03 

m 

.132 

■3 

—0.008 

Be. 

Jan. 

6. 

I917-" 

+0 

J2 

Ha, 

+2.06 


.147 

1.0 

0.000 

Be, 

Jan. 

20, 

1917.,. 

— o 

S 

Ma¬ 

2,30 

953 

.140 

£ 

—&.O07 

Stti, 

Be, 

Jan. 

sS t 

1917.- 

+9 

50 

li. 

2^3 


.14s 

.6 

+0.001 

Sm. 

Be, 

Feb. 

14. 


I 

15 

P. 

2-45 

971 

.158 

,S 

on 

Be. 
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Normal Equations: 

+ 8 , 3000 c— 1.3140**— 1,6301 *■= —1.1980. 

+ 34.7662 —6,6250 — + 0,2040. 

+ 6,1467 = + 0.2605. 

Solution: 

c= —o'',i 45 , 

** = + o".oo7 + o ,r .oo 3 . 
w = + o".oa6 ± q"\«8 . 

p, e. unit weight, ~± a".017. 


Coitr^aisoff Stabs. 


?Sg. 

X. 

Y. 

Dependent ct. 

Diameter. 

a. d. Hl. 

2 

—22IJI 

—I 36 .S 

-j-oj|oe 

C.JO 


s 

H-lSO .8 

+12+4 


oM 

+>‘-547 

6 

I 50 .& 



040 

+O a -546 

9 

143 , 1 s 

— 40J 

~—O 71 V 55 


+>=.345 

V 

O 

O 


a97 

+>°,542 

I. 12. 

B.D. + 31 0 

.643- O 

Persei = p 535. (3' 

38-; + 3 iD 


Mags. 4.o — 8,5. ^ — *1“ o .oooB , o , 024 " Spectmni 


The measures are in longitude. The components of this star are 
separated by o"83- The combined image of the components sec [tied 
round. No other parallaxes have been published. 



Pai*- 

Iluiir 

Angle. 

Oct 

?w 1916, .. 

k til. 

+1 3 

Oct, 

10, 15116.,. 

—o 6 

Dec. 

JI, 1916... 

“ho 41 

Jan. 

12, ipi?... 

0 33 

Jin. 

jo, 1917... 

0 23 

Stptr 

I& ^ 

+0 z6 

Oct. 

3 , 1917 — 

—0 25 

Oct. 

6, 1917 - 

0 12 

Oct. 

6. 1917^ 

+0 26 

Jan. 

I. 1918- 

+1 16 

Feb- 

7 . W®-‘- 

I ID 



Ti t« in 

Pat tt]]a* 

Obt, 

loe 

FscWt, 


r. 

F. 

M. 

—2.64 + 0 . 7*4 

p. 

2,61 

.666 

M 

—[.79 —0.636 

P. 

1,67 

Jfio 

M. 

149 

9 Ji 

Mil 

+0.83 +0.893 

P, 

agti 

.766 

M. 

1.00 

719 

M. 

1-00 

.719 

M. 

+1.87 —0646 

M, 

2.24 

.9® 


^cilmioh, 

m, 

Kf?- r 

Mead- 

*■ 


1'. KFCrd t}\ 

-ho 094 

1.0 

0,000 

Sm. 

,090 

9 

-hO.OOi 

Sin. 

■00* 

t.o 

—0005 

Sm. 

.0@0 

* 

4-0.006 

Sul 

.087 

9 

—0.002 

Sm. 

.103 

-5 

— 0.005 

Sm. 

,094 

■7 

+O.OOJ 

Sm. 

. 09 1 

9 

,006 

Sm, 

.106 

1.0 

—0,009 

Sm, 


I.Q 

4 - 0-001 

Sm, 

.086 

tx» 

.001 

Sm. 
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Normal liquations: 

+ 10.4000 c ~\~ 0,4420^ — 0.8097^=4-0.9505, 
+36.3912 —3-729 =+0.0411. 

+6.4979 =—0.0357. 

Solution: C = + 0 ".OC) 2 . 

i»j= + o".oo3 ± o".oo3. 
ir = +0".030 ±o*.eo6- 
p. e, unit weight, :to".Oi 5 , 


Comparison Stars. 


No. 

x. 

Y, 

ttependeflee. 

Diaoietet 

B. D. Mo. 

1 

+193.6 

+H7J& 

+cu£2 

o.£5 

+3*°- <545 

4 

444 

— 92,6 

■353 

0-5® 


g 

— 26.0 

12&2 

■m 

0.6S 


10 


+ 75 ^ 

*22 

ft-© 


V 

0 

a 


o.-Sg 

+3i s -642 

No, 13 

, B.D. 

+ 34 "-796. 

Greenwich, 

-a 204 = Laiandc 7443 

<3* 

S®™*; + 35° 2'*) 

Mag. 8.5. p 

— o'. 1420 ; 



The measures are in longitude. Other pa railages published arc: 
Russell — o*\oi 1 -± o w ,oi4 ? (Photographic) + 

Settles inger + 0".O3<? ± 0 ^. 013 , (Photographic), 

Flint “0*,0£0 -±1 0 w .055 h (Transits). 

Chase + o" .04 ± o n s>26 T (Hdiozneter). 

Adams + o\cup p (Spectroscopic). 




tlnyf 


Tcmfc irt 

Pirattax 






Eiie. 

Angle, 

Ob*. 

iqu Djiyi, 

Factor, 

Solution, 

Wt F 

Hci. h 



* 

h. m. 


r. 

P- 

rri. 

f- 

fr, ored bf. 

ScpL 

a, 1914.., 

—0 6 

p. 

—1.75 +0-915 

+0,016 

1.0 

— 9.003 

s. 

Sept 

23 h 1914... 

0 9 

p. 

I.74 

.90s 

jdi6 


.003 

s. T 

Sept- 

27 . 1914 ■■ 

0 7 

S + 

r.69 


.019 

■9 

.002 

s. 

Sept 

23 , 1914.. + 

o 14 

E 

1.6ft 

•859 

.016 

.3 

+0.001 

s. 

Oct 

lr 1914 -** 

0 40 

P. 

r.65 

.830 

018 

9 

.002 

s. 

Jan. 

I, 1915 ■■ 

—0 8 

P. 

—0.73 —0-578 

.069 

-9 

+ 0,003 

s. 

Jan. 

5 . 1915 . 

+0 7 

M. 

D.69 

^33 

,074 

2 jD 

-OO3 

s. 

Jan. 

3 , Wj-.. 

—0 6 

E 

066 

.673 


*7 

—OjOOS 

s. 

SepL 

A 1915.-. 

+0 7 

P. 

+ 1 - 7 * + 0 - 9 fi 4 

.309 

,8 

“—0.002 

s. 

Sept 

24 i 1315 -* 

— Q 43 

Mi. 

193 

■896 

,311 

9 

+0,007 

s. 

Feb. 

I9 P 1916... 

+0 52 

Mjl 

+341 -04S5 

416 

.8 

—0.004 

s. 

Feb. 

2l p 1916.,. 

0 35 

P. 

343 

,p8S 

4 IS 

7 

.00 E 

s. 


FROC, AMEh. ftliL SOC., VOL. LIX P C, HAfcCK 1930 . 
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MILLER—PA RALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 


Normal Equations: 

+ to. 100c — 0.837 h + 2 - 57 *=+ * 4 l 7 - 

+ 37.146 — 7 - 39 ° = + 2-853. 

+ 7.279 ——0.178, 

Solution : 

c — + o".i 44 - 

,* = + o".39Q * 0",O02. 

t=+< r.c>7 2 * ©".005. 

p. e, ©nit weight, ± o",Oi2. 


Comparison Stabs. 


X. 

v+ 

Diameter- B. D, No. 

— 161.7 

— 89.5 

+ 0.264 

oj 6 ^ 

164.0 

+55-2 

J47 

0.48 

+ 137-3 


.240 

0-45 

[ 89.1 

— 30.0 

.249 . 

OL^Z 

— 3^3 

2J0 


076 + 34*796 

.. B,D. 

+ 53°-79+ 

5 see. ( 4 b 

32 + 0 ; + 53 ° r 6 ’. 6 .) 


Mag. 5 . 44 * m=+ Q‘.o°75 ~ 0 ’'- o 5°- Spectrum A. 

This is a triple star. The distance between AB is o".2i and be¬ 
tween AB and C is 1” 58. The combined image of these three stars 
was elongated. We attempted to measure to the center of gravity of 
this elongated image. The measures are in longitude, No other 
parallaxes of this star have been published. 



Datr, 

Hgsit 

Anale, 

Feb* 

21, 1915. 

Ik m- 

+0 8 

Sept. 

27, 1915-■■ 

—0 36 

Oct. 

9r 1^15 -- 

0 40 

jan. 

23< 1916-^ 

—0 34 

Sept. 17, 1916... 

—0 JO 

Sept. 20, 1916. .. 

0 0 

Jart- 

3, 1917*. 

—0 23 

Jan. 

6, 1917-- 

0 iB 

Jan- 

28, 1917.. 

+Q 2 


time in Fas^Jlax 
Gbs- 109 DiyPr Faetgi-, 

T. P 

M, —691 —0964 

S. —4-73 +9-947 
M. 4-0! .836 

S. — 3-35 —° 737 

p. —1.17 +0,989 
Ul 1-14 -9?8 

M, —0.10 —0-447 
Ma. 0.06 .507 

M. +0.16 .791 


$alutiem k m s tie*,, Alta*- 
m- j>, n* or«-d by- 

+0,096 1.0 — 0.004 Sm. 

.101 1.0 -bO,OQ 4 Slfl. 

r i07 1.0 —0.00J 

.089 ,$ + 0,010 Sm. 

1 7 ? -hj.oi [ Siti, 

.106 .8 + .«JS Sm. 

09 & 1-0 -s-o^ooS Sm. 

.096 .5 xna Sm, 

+ i 2 l ijQ —o.Qifi Sm, 




MILLER-PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 
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Hour 


Time Eel 

Pkrmllix 






Dflftt, 

Aflgrk* 

Ohi. 

to* Days, Factor, 

SotulLUn* 

Wl, 

Rci r 

Meal* 



h, m- 


r. 

F. 

M. 

f. 

r, and by. 

Sept. 

19 , 1917,.* 

O 0 

\U 

42-50 +a-g »3 

,124 

5 

— 0.007 

Sm- 

Oct 

2, 1917... 

—O 30 

P. 

3.63 

.910 

114 

,3 

+0,003 

Stn, 

Oct. 

3 r I®I 7 

0 0 

P. 

2.63 

£10 

.119 

■5 

—0.002 

Sm. 

Oct. 

6, 1917... 

+0 7 

M, 


.378 

,114 

i.O 

+0O03 

Sm, 

Jan. 

21, I 0 j 3 -.. 

40 5 

M. 

+ 3-74 —0.705 

.114 

1.0 

— 0-QOJ 

Spn r 

Feb, 

3 , 1918,.. 

-O 41 

P. 

J 93 

S90 

.108 

4 

+<m »3 

Sm, 

F*b P 

il, 1913, > * 

0 3 * 

F. 

3-95 

£12 

.103 

-9 

,003 

Sm. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 13-0000 f— 4.1970^ + 0.8183 *■= + 1.4043. 

+ 158,4493 —2.4330 =—0,1993. 

4* 9.3634 = + 0.1271. 

Solution: 

c — + 0+108. 

H = + o".S5o8 ± o".ooz. 

0= +o''.021 ± 0+007. 

p. e. unit weight, ± 0+023. 


COMF.MUSON Stabs. 


X*. 

X. 

y. 

Dtpendeticp, 

Diameter. 

IS, D. No. 

2 

+ 135.6 

—*59*2 

+O .242 

C- 5 S 

+52*^69 

3 

— 50.3 

103.2 

.217 

0.60 

+ 52 + 80 * 

10 

+1564 

+ 79* 

.230 

.942 


*5 

— 344,0 

22 J .2 

^ 6 l 

as9 

+53*-780 

T 

0,0 

0 £ 


0 . 6 S 

+53“ .794 


No. 15. B.D.+53+3796= A 4. (4* 32"5;+ 53* 17'.) 

Mag, 8 . 8-9.8. 

No parallaxes of this star have been published. The same plates 
and same set of comparison stars tvere used to derive the parallax of 
1 566 and that of A 4, We have designated the brighter component 
of a 4 by A 4 and the fainter component by A 4'. 



104 HILLER— PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS- 

Tabu- and Solutions pgr A+ 




Hour 


Tinw to FafiIIm 



Paie. 

Angie. 

Obi- im DajJ F FifiSor, 

SoLutian. 



L fQ- 


T. jP- 

m- 

Fits. 

st 1915 .■ 

+0 8 

M. 

—6.91 —O-964 

+D.OS 4 

Sept. 

27, m$**- 

—O 36 

S. 

-+73 +*-917 

.022 

Oct. 

9 t 1915 ^ 

0 40 

M. 

+61 .836 

,033 

Jan. 

23. 1916... 

_□ 34 

S. 

—3 55 —0727 

OI9 

Sept, 

17, igi<L._ 

—0 30 

F, 

— 117 +°- 9®9 

,038 

StpL 20, 1916,,- 

0 0 

Ma. 

I.I 4 -978 

O3T 

Jan. 

2 h 1917,., 

—O 23 

M. 

—aio — 9-447 

.024 

Jan. 

6„ 1917- ■ 

0 18 

Mi 

0.06 .507 

.023 

Jan. 

sS F 1917. - 

+0 2 

M. 

+hcm6 -791 

.039 

Sept 

19, 1917^. 

0 0 

Ml 

+2.=iO +-0.983 

-024 

OcL 

S F igi 7 - *» 

-hj 30 

P. 

2-63 JQ-IO 

.044 

Oct 

2. 1917 -■ 

0 0 

P. 

2.63 -910 

JHS 

OcL 

6 a 1917 

+0 7 

M. 

2.67 ,878 

,026 

Jan. 

21 1 19181.. 

+0 5 

M. 

+ 3-74 — 0 - 7*9 

.op 

Feb. 

g p 1918., + 

— 0 41 

P. 

3.92 -890 

,037 

Feb. 

1 I F 1918. 

—0 34 

P. 

3-95 012 

.042 

Normal Equations: 


- 



+ 11. 1000 c- 

— 1 

3500*1 +10654^= 


VVt, F 

v. tired by T 

.e —0.005 Sm. 

9 -J- 0.003 

.7 —o.oo3 Sim 

IjO +0 ,00^ Sm. 

— 0.007 Sm. 

1.0 0.00O Sm. 

,6 +0.008 Sm. 
£ ,oog Sm- 
l 9 —0.007 Sm. 

+0.014 
—0.006 Sm. 

.007 Sm. 

+o.ol 2 Sm. 


■3 

u> 


,5 —0.004 Sm. 
.5 +0,002 Sm 
1.0 —0.003 Sm. 


+ 120.8478 —33294 =-+0.1520. 

+ S.i 602 = + 0.0363. 

SohiliQJi- 

c = + o' , . 03 2 ‘ 

^ =r + o''.oo8 io\ooa. 

T ^ + o' T .oo4 ± o w .t»7. 

p, e. unit weight, ± o",02O. 


Comparison Stabs. 


No. 

XV 

F. 

Dnwndervc^ 

DLftpnfftcr, 

B. D. NV 

2 

+ 135 * 

—1592 

+0^288 

0.58 

+SaMfi» 

3 

— S 9-2 

193.2 

.140 

d,6o 

-^-5s« 0 .8$a 

IQ 

+i £*.4 

+ 79 * 

■ 30 " 

042 


15 

—244.0 

223.2 

.175 

0-59 

+ 53*789 

T 

+ 50,0 

— ^7 


073 

+ 53 *-^ 


MILLER-PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 
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Table and Solutions for A4'. 




Haur 


Time in 

[ a n.rj.lb^ 






Date, 

Artgtp. 

Ohs, 

104 Dijk, 

Factor. 

Solution, 

Wt, 

H*i. f 

Mcu- 



K cn. 


r. 

p. 

m * 

* 

v . utc d bjr. 

Feb, 

21 , I 9 J 5 -- 

+0 a 

M. 

—6.91 —0.964 

+0.034 

1.0 

+O. 0 I 0 

Sto, 

Sept, 27, 1915.-. 

—° 36 

S. 

— 4-73 +ft $47 

044 

A 

—O.OO4 

Sen. 

Oct. 

9 * 1915 ^* 

0 40 

M. 

01 


.044 

& 

,004 

Sm, 

Jan, 

2J, 1916... 

—a 34 

S. 

— 3-53 — 0-727 

ms 

,6 

—0,004 

$m. 

Sept, 17, 1916.,. 

—0 30 

P. 

—U7 +0.969 

,019 

1,0 

—0.001 

Sm. 

Sept, 

20, 1916.,, 

O 0 

Ma- 

* 14 

.978 

J0l6 

■9 

+O.G02 

Sm. 

Jan + 

2, ipi?.,. 

—0 21 

M, 

—o.io —0447 

.046 

1,0 

— 0.0Q8 

Sttlo. 

Jan r 

6* igrj\.. 

& 18 

Ma¬ 

D.06 

.307 

,027 

5 

+0.011 

Srtla 

Jan, 

2B, 1917,.. 

+0 2 

tt. 

-ho. 16 

7^1 

-054 

4 S 

—0.016 

Sm. 

SepL 19, 1917,.. 

O 0 

Mi 

42-50 +a.y 33 

-023 

-3 

—0.012 

Sm. 

Oct 

3, 1917... 

—0 10 

F, 

2.6l 

.910 

.036 

1.0 

r O0I 

Sm- 

Oat 

2, 1917... 

0 0 

F, 

2.63 

.910 

.041 

-5 

»o6 

Sm, 

Oct. 

6 r 1917 - - 

+0 7 

M. 

2.67 

.878 

031 

1.0 

+0.004 

3 m- 

Jan, 

21, I91B.. . 

-ho 5 

M. 

4374 -<*rn> 

.022 

1.0 

+ 0.013 

Sm. 

Feb. 

R, igitL.. 

—0 41 

F, 

3 -Stf 

■Soo 

-OjO 

7 

—0^015 

Sm. 

Feb. 

II, 1918--- 

0 34 

P. 

MS 

.98? 

,011 

,5 

+0.004 

Sm. 


Normal Equations: 

4 1 2 .40OO — 2.41801* + I-682S ■*= 4 - 0.4662. 

4 M5-9499 — °4393 — — 02015. 

49.0619 ^ 4 oo 573 - 

Solution: 


c= 4- 0^*038. 

jti =— o w .ck>4 ± o'\ooa. 

t—— o'".003 ± o".0og. 


p_ e. tmit weight, 0 J \O 2 < 5 r 


Comparison Stars. 


No. 

X. 

y: 

Pepcfl Jenet, 

Diimtttf, 

Ba Bl N*. 

2 

4135-6 

^592 

+0,288 

0.58 

+52-869 

3 

— 39-2 


.142 

0.60 

+ 52 °-^ 

10 

41564 

+ 791 

m 

0.42 


l $ 

—244.0 

323-2 

177 

9-59 

+ 53 °- 7^9 

V 

4 48 6 

— 29 


ass 
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MILLER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS- 


No. 16. B.D. + 45-,992. Groombridge 664. {V' 44 r, - 4 : 4 * 45 ' 4 1 ’-) 
Mag* 6.5. p — + o".Q 358 ; — o".562. 


The measures were in longitude. Other parallaxes published are - 
Russell, (Photographic), + ©".078 ± o".ot9. 

Elkins- Chase, (Heliometer), + 0+12 =*o".o2S. 

, + v „r# »_ 



Adams, 

(Spectroscopic), 

d\oj< 





Dau. 

Hour 

AngEe. 
hr na- 

Oba- 

Tinse ifl 

100 

T, 

Pj ral lax 
Ffltftir, 

p. 

Soluliofifr 

H. 

Wt„ 

M, Mci* 
P + iare 4 hy. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

11, 1915... 

24, 1915.»» 

—0 26 

O 39 

li 

P + 

—5^1 4 - 0-343 
4.® .703 

— 0.030 

,030 

.8 

[.0 

+OJ 005 

.005 

Be. 

Be, 

Oct. 

OcL 

Nov. 

38 , 1916., 
28 h 1916-^ 

7j 1916,. + 

—c 36 
+0 7 
—0 8 

M. 

M. 

P. 

—l.l-S 

1. IS 
1.08 

+□.642 

498 

+0 030 
045 

.044 

3 

1,0 

ZjO 

+0,005 

—0.010 

.009 

Be. 

Be, 

Sm. 

Jan, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

16, 1917-« 

13 s 1917 

+0 7 
—0 24 

+0 IX 

M. 

M. 

M. 

—0,52 

0.3S 

oil 

—0.4 31 
.637 
914 

+ .035 

.023 

.OlB 

1.0 

IJD 

3 

—0,010 

+aOOi 

.011 

Be, 

Be, 

Sm 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct, 

13 . W-" 
30, 1917. -- 
3I f 1917.., 

—0 19 

0 11 

+0 ^ 

M_ 

F, 

Md, 

+2.33 

249 

2.50 

+0.821 

.618 

+ -094 

-096 

.084 

-5 

fi 

+0.002 
—0.001 
+acui 

Sm. 

Sm. 

Sm. 

Fefo, 

Feb. 

11, 1918,. + 
13, igiB.,. 

—0 to 

0 12 

P. 

P- 

+ 3-53 —Ot>o6 
3-35 9 M> 

+ .OM 
083 

■5 

9 

—0.010 

+0,005’ 

Snt. 

Sm- 










+ 11.0000 c — 2,7190 p 4 - 1-4012-= + 04670. 

+ -885S7 — 9-i6' 2 = + 1-0457- 
+ 5460O =—0,0056, 

Sotu ti&n : C = + d r ^° 45 - 

jn = + 0^.07^ ±= 0**003. 

7r = + d*'j 07& ± o w .OM- 
p, e, unit weight, ± o'.025. 


CoMPAftlSOK StA*& 


Nn. 

x. 

F. 


Diamrt?r. 

n. D, So. 

2 

+181 3 

— 95 -= 

+O .302 

0.^4 


3 

148.0 

+ i*fi 


0.60 


5 

—1044 

335*3 

J 95 

0.51 

+ 45 *- 09 ° 

10 

129.6 

—100-2 

.288 

046 


T 

0 

0 


0.76 

+ 4 S*.W 2 




MILLER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 10 ? 

No. i?. B.D. —5°.u«3. Weisse 4^.1189. (4” 55“9: — 5% 5*') 
Mag. 6.5. * = + £>’.040: — Spectrum K. 

The measures are in longitude. Other published parallaxes are : 
Flint, (Transits), + 0+39 ± o”.C42. 

Smith, (Heliometer), + 0+104+0+015. 

Adams, (Spectroscopic),+ 0".12. 



Dale. 

AejlCr 

Ob* 

Tii« ia Taiailai 

im (lijri, F^tqr 1 , 

Solution, 

wt 


Hcu- 

Jan. 

30. im ■ 

k □!. 

+0 37 


7 : P 

—3.09 —OJ&4I 

m . 

—O.O92 

f. 

,6 

T. Uh:d hjf. 

—0.003 M. 

Fcbr 

5 h 1913 ♦ >* 

-O 18 

B. 

303 .891 

.109 


tmis 

U. 

Oct 

13 - 1-■ 

+o 10 

M. 

— U 53 +CL 7 fil 

40010 


-5-0007 

M. 

Oct 

2^ 1913**- 

0 50 

s. 

044 .674 


JB> 

—0.017 

M. 

Oct. 

28, 

& 30 

R 

0.3S .503 

.020 


JO02 

M r 

Nov, 

2 , I 9 l 3 r^ 

D 20 

F, 

0.33 -S2J 

.015 

9 

+0.003 

M, 

Jan. 

lr W- 

— 0 iS 

F. 

+o .=7 — 0 - 47 $ 

+O-018 

■5 

—0.004 

M. 

Jgn H 

5 , 1914 ■* 

0 3 

P, 

0.31 -535 

,018 

9 

.0C4 

M. 

Fcb r 

3, t 9 I 4 .» 

+0 2 

S. 

0-59 . &J 5 

.011 

9 

+ 0-004 

M. 

Feb. 

21, 1914, -- 

—0 2 

iL 

0,78 . 97 * 

.027 

5 

—0,000 

M. 

Sept 

21. I9J4,.. 

—0 2 

p. 

+3.90 +0-962 

4 - 0-130 

,9 

+0,005 

M. 

Sept 

£2; 1914- 

+0 12 

F* 

3.91 -957 

.122 

I,o 

,00} 

M. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9.3OOO C + I ./680 n + O.9647 *"= + O.2255. 

+ 28.6225 + 6-4955 —+T 0329 - 

+ 5 3 8i 7 = + 0-3335 

Solution : c =+0+016. 

+ o' , .i4t zfc o'.005. 

*= + 0+103 ± 0 + 013 . 

p, e. unit weight. ± o'.024- 


COMP-MUSOS St*«S. 


No, 

.V. 

Y. 

DtpCTI&rirt. 

DElOlCtC |% 

B, D. He. 

a 

+ 168.9 

+138.9- 

+0.174 

0,39 

—5^.1126 

3 

1444 

64 

.222 

0.59 

—5^1124 

6 

—2434 

+ 17.5 

.166 

0.&7 


7 

+T62.3 

58.6 


°-44 


8 

—232.2 

59.6 

,106 

049 

—**-™45 

IT 

+ 18E 

+ 4-9 


046 

—5* *123 



MILLER— PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS, 


im 

No, 38. E,D< + 8 ? .866. 02 98 = 14 Orionis. (5* 2^$ ; + 8* asL) 
Mag. 6.0-6.8. p.= + 0^.0017; — q".o6i. Spectrum F. 

The measures are in longitude* This is a binary of very lung 
period. The components are separated about 0^9. Their combined 
images formed a very slightly elongated image. The attempt was to 
bism tins image* 

No other parallaxes of this star have been published. 




Hour 


Time pw 

Parallax 






Due-, 


Ob*. 

too Days, 

FKiflr, 

Solusioe, 

Wt. 

frci„ 




h. ra. 


r. 

P, 

Mi. 

* 

W. Urtd by. 

Feb, 

m $■ *. 

+Q 10 

p. 

—+sc —0.954 

—□-206 

.7 

—0007 

Be. 

Feb. 

21 , J 9 IJ,., 

0 36 

M. 

454 

,t)62 


9 

+ ,012 

Be. 

Oct. 

It P Kjlj^ + . 

+0 50 

M. 

—2.22 -TO-&U 

,190 

9 

—0.014 

Be. 

Nov. 

G r 

—0 17 

P. 

1.96 

-517 

-209 

’5 

+0405 

Be, 

Not. 

9 . I 015 -~ 

+0 34 

P. 

195 

472 


£ 

.oot 

Be, 

Oct. 

7 # rgtfh*. 

+0 32 

_M. 

+140 H-0J70 

.200 

■S 

+U0B1 

Be. 

Oct, 

M, 1-916- . * 

0 27 

M. 

147 

.804 

,212 

.3 

.013 

Be. 

Oct 

24, W 6 - T . 

—0 30 

P. 

15? 

.687 

.020 

no 

,002 

Bc- 

Jan, 

1917 ■* 

+0 17 

M, 

4 - 5-53 —0-"8- 

*190 

1.0 

— 04 H 4 

Be, 

Feb. 

12, 1917— 

0 46 

M, 

2.68 

.917 

*311 

■5 

4^-007 

Be, 

Feb. 

is, 1917 

0 59 

M. 

2,74 

95 * 

■ 31 $ 

.8 

.Oil 

Be. 

Feb. 

2i h 1917... 

0 7 

P, 

2.77 

9^5 

198 

I.Q 

—o.oos 

Be. 


Nor mat Equations: 

+ 94000 c + 04780 fi — 1 .346? *=— 1 9 2 tt 
+ 7 1.2869 — 1 *843 s= — 0,03 iS. 

+ 6,4805 = + 0,2959. 

Sol it t ion : c = ’ — 0^*204. 

JA= + O^OOG ± 0 ^ 004 . 

ir = + o".oi6 ±. q \o 12. 

p. e. unit weight, ito'Lo3i. 


Cox pari svs Stabs, 


Xa. 

x. 

Y. 

Pfjicfulfncc, 


a. a > 

2 

189,6 

152.0 

O.lSa 

0.76 

+8'.861 

9 

-8-148.0 

1064 

^11 

CP.71 

+8’.871 

II 

30 O.O 

— 592 


0,54 


13 

— 1^7 J? 

— 1(44 

^12 

0.38 


r 

0.0 

0.0 


0.60 

+8 ,, ^66 
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No. jg. B.D.+ 35^1248. X Aurigae = X 3, App, XL (5 s * i2“i; 
+ 4 °° *'•) Mag. 4,65. ==-+ o\atf 11 — o".6s6. Spectrum G. 

This is a quadruple star, but it is probable that it is not a physical 
system. The component A has a large proper motion, and this is 
the only component that we measured. The measures arc in longi¬ 
tude. Other published parallaxes arc: 

Flint, + Q" .070 ±: o" .028, 

Chase. + 0". 11 ± o'\<>41, 

Kostinsky, -ho". 10 ±o*, 03 t. 

Millose v ich, + a*.. 1 11 ± o" .015. 

Adams, + 0 "joo, 






T:ift= la 

Fardlax 






Date. 

An^Et. 

Obi 

1*0 Days, 

F«lsr, 

ScEariaD, 

WL S 

Re*.! 

Mcav 



h- m- 


r. 

P. 

its. 

P* 

r- nred by* 

Oct. 

?, 1912... 

0 0 

\L 

-554 +*907 

—O.WJ 

7 

O.GOO 

Sm. 

Oct, 

2Q P 1912.,* 

—O 27 

E, 

MI 

,788 

40,002 

J& 

—0.003 

5 m. 

Feb. 

4 ■ 1914 -■ 

O 34 

P, 

—Obf> —C.S12 

4-0.052 

a 

+0lQ|2 

Stti. 

Feb. 

9 p * 9 M-“ 

O 24 

S. 

0.64 

.859 

.102 

1,0 

.002 

Sm. 

Feb. 

1914.. 

+0 4 

M. 

0.52 

.944 

III 

.9 

—0.005 

Sm. 

Mar + 

3 * W 4 

O 15 

M. 

* a.42 

.984 

.lid 

■5 

007 

Sm. 

Sept. 28. 1914.,, 

—0 50 

P, 

+1.67 +0.965 

4 0.1 So 

■7 

+ 0-005 

Sm, 

Sept. SO, 1914... 

o 20 

M. 

1.69 

■955 



—0.007 

Sm. 

Oct. 

19,1914-,. 

-ho 4 

P, 

iJS 

-804 

A<J2 

7 

+0.006 

Stti. 

Oct, 

26. 1914... 

-—0 9 

M. 

1.97 

.701 

*202 

0 

—0003 

Sm. 

Feb. 

8 , 1915-• • 

—0 as 

P. 

+3^00 —O.S 4 & 

+ 0-305 

9 

—0.00 i 

Stu. 

Feb. 

10. 1915.,, 

+0 s 

P. 

&Q2 

.866 

-206 

1.0 

.002 

Srti, 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9.4000 c + 07470 —0.8674 ir=+ r.2730. 

+ 72.5882 —5.9503 =+1.9887. 

+ 7,0339 ——0.1746. 

Solution: 

C — + o".i35. 
jn= + o '.128 + o".oaz. 
r= + o",07O ± o'\ooj, 
p. e, unit weight. ± o".ot7. 
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CfiMPAHSOX StaHE. 


X , 

Y , 

Dej*n4«itc«. 

Kwnrttr. 

B. t>. »□- 

+146.6 

— 

+ 0.199 

044 

+40°.12J2 

—243.Q 


*l«4 

0.36 

+39 a -i2.V 

+ 0.6 

+ 7 $& 


0.52 

+J? e -i=49 

3I-S 

169,1 

.235 

046 


7*3 

— l&ZA 

.167 

oj6z 

+40°. 1248 

2,S 

+ 13.2 


0.66 

+39°. 


No. 20, B.D. — 3°.1123, Weisse I 5 h -50a. (fi h 26"+:— 3 * 42’> 
Mag. 8.7. p.= 4 - C.0496; — 2 ",094. Spectrum Ma. 

The measures were in longitude. Other published parallaxes are. 
Settles ingcr, + o". 189 =fc o".oio. 

Flint, + o'',o6 ± o".oj6. 

Kiuhcrg. + 0".i39 ± o",o65- 

Adams, o".(5&. 




Flour 


Tinw to 

Pintliffl 






P**e- 

Angle, 
h. rl 

Ob* 

M>5 Dafi, F*el»r f 
T. P, 

Solution, 

m. 

WL t 

F- 

K«l, M«*> 
*>* uted bf- 

Nov. 

i H 1913.+ 

+-0 18 

M, 

+Q.661 

—o.goo 

i 

+0-017 

H. 

Nov. 

5, 19*3-■ ■ 

0 3 

S. 

6.09 

6C7 


i 

.000 

M. 

Feb, 

a* 1914- 

+-O 20 

£, 

—5JKJ —0.777 

—o.+St 

1.0 

—*.003 

M. 

Mar, 

12, 1914.+ 

I 14 

M. 

+82 

-994 

492 

0.9 

+0.PI6 

Mi 

Mar. 

13, *9*4 ^ 

—0 22 

M. 

4.81 

994 

47*J 

7 

—0.005 

M. 

Nov. 

4 1914 -■ 

’H) 4l 

M. 

—245 +°-&24 

—O.3II 

1.0 

—0.007 

M. 

Nov. 

ia. I9M--- 

+0 45 

M, 


495 

-3Cr2 

9 

.016 

M. 

Gcl 

2i, 1916*.. 

+0 9 

M. 

+4,72 +0.789 

—0.005 

9 

+0,018 

U. 

Oct. 

28, 1916.., 

O 20 

M. 

4-79 

,709 

+0.018 

.8 

—0.005 

M. 

Nov. 

3. 191^-- 

—0 II 

Mi. 

4#5 

.630 

.013 

.8 

+0,001 

M. 

Jan. 

28* 1917—* 

+0 4^ 

M. 

—5J1 -O723 

—O.Q37 

£ 

—aoi7 

M. 

Feb, 

11, 1917,. + 

0 55 

M_ 

5«S 

.867 

.Oil 

.6 

+0.001 

M. 

Feb. 

22, J917. .. 

0 22 

M. 

596 

943 

.OOj 

1-0 

.006 

M. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 10,700c + 0,582 p—'0.741 **=■— 24*5’ 
4- 262,981 +0.683 —+11.821. 

+ 6.347 =+ 0-396- 
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Solution: 

C — — o",22 6. 

I* = + o",2I3 ± o'' .002. 
X = 4- o". 146 ± o".oi4. 
p, e. unit weight, ±. 0 '\ 03 &. 


Comfahisok Stars. 


No. 

X- 

y. 

DirpKiiJtnet, 

Diansttfr- 

a. D. Ho. 

1 

—126.3 

+ S-8 

4-0.614 

0,5c 

—3’.1118 

2 

— J-14K.S 

77 

S-J3 

055 

— , 3*1127 

9 

— 22,6 

— 135 

—0436 

045 

— 3 ’.ni 9 

T 

+ *47 

+15-7 


0^5 

- 3*1123 


No, 21. B.D, — I3 c .«267. /? ioi = 9 Argus. (7 h 47 ° , .i; —13'38V) 
Mag. 5.6-6.7. n= —o".004i:—".339* Spectrum F s » 

The measures are in right ascension. This is a binary with a 
period of about 23 years. The components are separated about 
©".25. The combined image seemed round and was bisected in the 
measuring. Other parallaxes published arc by: 

Flint, + o" .028 ± o". 026, (Transit s). 

Russell, 4-0".068. (Hypothetical). 




Hgtif 


Time in 

Pitilluc 







AltflCt- 

Obi. 

tu Dank. 

F*rtorj 

SoltHion, 

Wt.p 

ftu. f 

Mfit 



h. m. 


T, 

P. 

M. 


f + tired 

Mar. 

14 1913,.. 

+& 5 ^ 

M. 

—4.06 


— oj 293 

1.0 

-hQ-OCM 

M. 

Mar, 

27* ms -- 

—0 3 

Ma, 




1.0 

—0,001 

M. 

Nov. 

24 . 1915 - ■ 

-hi 37 

U , 

— 

+07S 

-HM 54 

5 

-ho.004 

M. 

Nov. 

27 f ms ■■ 

-0 8 

M. 

148 

73 


j6 

—0.001 

M, 

Nov. 

29, 1915.., 

0 0 

S. 

146 

72 

.247 

IJO 

.005 

M. 

Nov. 

JO, 1915 - 

—0 18 

P. 

M 5 

71 

-246 

l.o 

.006 

M. 

Mar. 

23 , . 

—0 6 

M. 

—0.31 

—0.91 


5 

+0.001 

M. 

Apr. 

IOp 1916-.. 

+0 54 

P. 

0.13 

99 

.297 

1,0 

.003 

Up 

Nov, 

19 . 1916... 

—0 11 

P, 

+2.10 

+0$l 

^0736 

-5 

+ojoii 

M. 

Nov, 

27 . 1916- - ■ 

0 0 

M 

3.18 

73 

.250 

10 

.003 

M 

Mar. 

24, 1917... 

-H> S 

Ma. 

+335 

—0.02 

— 

7 

+0-019 

2+ 

Mar. 

25, 1917... 

0 10 

M. 

336 

93 

\2&5 

e 

—olgoS 

M. 

Mar. 

38, 1917,.* 

—0 10 

P. 

339 

94 

J 77 

1.0 

J0IZ 

if. 
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Normal Equations: 

+ la 6000 c— 1,1750^ — 2.1 jooir =—2.9014. 

4- /4,oiSS — 1,3860 — + 0.3629, 
476420 = + 07721. 

Solution: 

C =— 0+268. 

l*= +0+005 == 0+003. 

*■= + o+mi =t o+oog- 

p. e. unit wtight, =L o+O^g* 


Comparison Stass. 


Nft. 

6 

7 

8 
ia 


X. 

F. 

Depends e*- 

DiasncScf, 

B, D, No. 

+ 273 ^ 

+ 82,8 

+ 0.253 

043 

—13’ .safe 

— 67^ 

226.0 

.256 

035 

2J2 

— 77 -- 

-253 

O47 

— IS *-2253 

168.8 

215.6 

,2«j 

0.36 

□.0 

0,0 


0 J 3 

—T 3 e ^a 67 

. B.D. + 27 a .i 589 . 

X Cancri, 

(B h I4 nl 

; — 37° 33 ') 


Mag. 5.16. — o\oooqi - o".3Sa- Spectrum F. 

The measures are in right ascension* The star has a large proper 
motion. No other parallaxes have been published. 





Hqiar 


Dat*. 

Anatp- 




h. 

n% 

Oct. 

28, 

1916.., 

— 0 

11 

Nov. 

19, 

1916. T - 

0 

1 

Nov. 

2t + 

19l6. M 

0 

43 

Mar. 


1917... 

— 0 

3 ? 

Apr. 

3r 

W» 

+D 

ifi 

Apr, 

Hr 

I9I7... 

O 

23 

Nov. 

5 . 

Wm. 

—0 

18 

Nov. 

4 , 

1917- 

0 

38 

Dcc- 

IO, 

1917- 

0 

33 

Mar. 

?i 

1918.,. 

+0 

3 B 

Mar. 

l6, 

1918-- - 

0 

2fi 

Mar. 

39. 

1918.** 

— 0 

48 

Apr. 

1, 

1918,.. 

0 

16 



Time in 

PuiOut 

O&a- 

1&0 Days, 

FueEor, 


T, 

P. 

M. 


+0.56 

R 

2,63 

.so 

P + 

2,61 

,85 

M. 

—132 

—D.90 

M. 

128 

-93 

F. 

120 


M. 

+0J86 

+ 0-95 

P. 

.87 

,94 

F. 

123 

,65 

M. 

+210 

—0.69 

Ma, 

2,19 

■79 

P* 

2^2 


M, 

2-35 

■91 


S-«-luL:Oa.. 

WL* 


Mhs> 

Ntr 

P- 

t% urd by- 

+9,025 

■5 

—0.008 

Sm. 

.016 

1.0 

r ooo 

Sm. 

.016 

5 

.000 

Sm, 

—0,020 

,6 

+0.013 

,Sm. 

,906 

3 

—0.001 

Sm- 

,094 

1.0 

.004 

Sm. 

+0.012 

a 

+0,003 

Sm 

,016 

-9 

,001 

Sm, 

.012 

.6 

.OOl 

Sm. 

—0,009 

-J 

+ 0.005 

Sm. 

0,000 

6 

— 0.006 

Snu 

—Q. 0 I 3 

■5 

+0,005 

Sm, 

,002 

1.0 

—0.005 

Sm. 
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m 


Normal Equations: 

4. 8,6000 c — 0.3860 m — &5f^40 ir = +0,0326. 

+ 32.4643 — 54033 =—0.0756, 
4- 6.6953 = +0.0842. 

Solution: 

c = + o".oo5- 

I* =3 —— o'.ooi ± o''.003. 

- = + o",o6o ±o".w6. 

p. e. unit w eight, ± o".oi5. 


CevrAflSGtt Stahs. 


No- 

X. 

r . 

3 

- 2 I 2 J& 

+ 3-2 

4 

2164 

107 _2 

7 

+ 

— 224 

9 

964 

24-3 

11 

162.4 


V 

0.0 

oo 


Defies 

Diameter, 

B. D. No. 


0,64 

+ 27 a .I 5 Sa 

^47 

I 4>3 

-313 

0-79 

+ 27 °.I 5 SW 

^339 

0.6l 


*055 

0.68 

+27'.ISM 

0.83 

■fZ 7 *.lS 89 


No. 23. B.D. + 42®.1932. i 1263 — Lalande 17161. (8 3 s " 

+ 43° 3 J ‘) Mag. 8 5- »=— ° L - oi V ■ — 

The measures are in right ascension- Other parallaxes published 

for this star are: 

Chaw, —o".oS (Hdionitfw). 

Adams, o".o5S, (Spectroscopic). 



Hour 


Tinw In 

Dltr. 

ATigSc. 

0 

ipb 


H, m- 


7 , 

Mar- 23, 19 f6, -- 

+0 7 

M. 

—4-54 

Nov. 27? 

— 0 3 

M. 

—2.05 

Dec. 2, 1916,.. 

0 24 

M. 

2,00 

Dec, 9, 19(6-.- 

0 35 

M. 

T -03 

Mar. 25, 1917 -- 

+0 7 

M. 

— 0.87 

Mar, a& ? 1917* ■■ 

-0 IS 

P. 

.84 

Mar. 30. 1917-- 

0 13 

M. 

Jk 

Nov, 17+ iWf - 

—0 54 

M. 

+t ,50 

Nov. 17. 1917- 

0 20 

Mr 

I.%Q 

Dec. 10, 1917 - 

0 5 

P. 

1.73 


lector. 

SolELtkm P 

Wt, 

ft**.. 

Mm- 

P, 

■u 

* 

v, ured tiy. 

—oM 

+0,086 


—0.OJ4 

SfO. 

+084 

+aojO 

1.0 

+0.007 

Sm. 

,So 

.091 

0.6 

—0.015 

Sm. 

■ 7 s 

.064 

.8 

+0009 

Sm. 

—0,81 

+o.Oil 

*5 

+0.002 

Sm, 

J &3 

.019 


,oofi 

Sm. 

*5 

.019 

1.0 

.005 

Sm, 

+0# 

+0.022 

0-6 

+0,012 

Sm, 

• 9 * 

.040 

.6 

—0.006 

Snu 

71 

-&37 

1,0 

.010 

Sto- 
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Itonr 


Time in 

r.iralEjs 






Dik, 

Attfk. 

Cfhi. 

loo Da* 5 . 

Factor. 

Solution, 

Wt-p 


Meal- 



k pr 1 


r. 

F. 

if.. 

*■ 

h iared by. 

Mar. 

2 2. 1918,,. 

—(D It 

P. 

+ 2 . 7 S 

—0.78 

—0.022 

1.0 

+>.004 

Sufl- 

Mar. 

28, 

O 44 

M* 

2.81 

84 

.006 

0.6 

—0.014 

Stn. 

Mar. 

39 , 1918.., 

o 33 

P. 

2.S2 

^4 

.024 

,a 

4-O.OC4 

Sm 


Normal Equat ions: 

+ 9.S0OO C + 0.1290 p - — O-5S4O ir= + 0.3097™ 
+ 46,3998 —2.0719 = — 0,6176. 

+ 6.49OI =+0.l500. 

"Solution: c = + 0T033. 

^=—0^053 ± q ". qq 4 * 

0^104 dr 0T011. 

p. e. unit weight* z= o rH .02S. 


Comparison Stars. 


Np- 

X. 

y* 

Deprndmc*- 

tHaro*«r, B. D, Nek. 

4 

+ S0.9 

— 77 7 

+OJJ2 

0-37 

S 

—101.9 

112.7 

.127 

0,52 

9 

233.8 

+ 103.7 


O.46 

13 

+ 143-3 

*50 

-379 

040 

w 

0,0 

00 


0.7s +42“, 1922 

No. 

24. B.D. 4- 43*^214* 

02 234. 

{i r lL 3 d m *a + 41 v 52'-) 


Mag. 7‘0-7-5« 


The measures are in right ascension. The combined image of 
the two components, which are separated about o"4, appears round. 
This is a binary with a period of 77 vears p (See). Russell finds for 
this star a hypothetical parallax of 0^.014. 




Il^ar 


Timt in 

parallax 






Date. 

Angje. 

Obs_ 

MHfc Days K FsrEnr, 

SolnEtap. 

Wt., 

Re*., 

Mcas- 



K in. 


T. 

p . 

Mr 

f- 

r. u 

reil by. 

May 

io, 1915... 

—O l£ 

P, 

—530 

- 0.79 

t 

I 

■9 

0.000 

Sm. 

Jaa. 

S, 1916. 

-H» 5 

M. 

-307 

4-a8o 

.O54 

.S 

t<m »7 

Sm. 

Bt 

Apr. 

30, 1916... 

—O 7 

M, 

—1 04 


-073 

1,0 

—0,013 

Sm. 

May 

IT + 1916 . .. 

4-0 2 

M. 

1,83 

,Sl 

.070 

1,0 

.010 

B* 

May 

12 . 191 ( 5 .,. 

—0 17 

P. 

1.82 

,Bi 

jo50 

9 

+0,010 

Sm. 

Be. 

May 

13 , 1916 - . 

+0 6 

Ma. 

1.81 

£2 

-039 

.3 

.001 

Sm. 
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Flour 


T$nw in 

hnlEu 






Pans. 

Angie. 

Obi 

100 Days, Factor, 

SoIvHod, 

W(- P 

RtfL, 

Hat 



b. m- 


r. 

K 

rtf. 

£ 

p, ured by. 

D K. 

9, 1916... 

—O 13 

M. 

+ 0-29 

±0.90 

, 09 ^ 


—o.ool 

Be. 

Dec. 

23, 1916,.. 

0 4 

M. 

<M 3 


.0^ 

-s 

H-MQ 4 

Be. 

Dec. 

30 , I 9 l 6 - 

0 2S 

il 

9.50 

M 

,102 

*5 

—0.006 

5 m, 

Jan. 

M, 1917... 

o 18 

Ma. 

0.70 

.70 

.OfJ2 

1.0 

+0.005 

Sm. 

Apr. 

16, 1917... 

—0 35 

P. 

+ 1-57 

-CrS 4 


7 

—0.005 

Be. 

May 

11, 1917... 

0 13 

P. 

1,82 

.So 

-063 

-7 

+0.013 

Sin. 

May 

14, 1917... 

0 0 

P- 

1JJ5 

-83 

■ogo 

7 

,006 

Be. 

Jan. 

5. 19»8-.. 

+0 9 

M, 

+ 4-21 

+Ckjfli2 

,146 

7 

—OJOI 4 

Sm. 

Feb. 

11, 1918... 

—0 5 

P, 

4 -S& 

43 

.13* 

.7 

+0.G03 

Sin. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 11.2000 c — 2.5590^— 1.2590 tt= + 0.9125. 

+80.7848 + 9-0348 —+0.6481. 

+6.6369 —+0.0361. 

Saint io >!: c = + o".o8s- 

p ± o".oo3. 

t = + o '.ojB ±o",dii. 

p. e. unit weight, + o". 025 - 


C<iUPAii9)K Smi, 


No. 

JT- 

Yh 

Dependence.. 

Dimeter* 

B. D. No. 

2 

—imS 

+192.9 

+ 0.223 

O.40 


4 

?ai 

— 2 Q 4-5 

.368 

O.36 

+ 41^109 

7 

+ 70.6 

+ 535-9 

.146 

04J& 


S 


— lS.6 


O.36 


f 

0.0 

0.0 


0J62 

+42*^214 


No. 25. B.D. + 28°.2106. Bradley 1646=^9 Comae Berenices. 
(i2 h I4 W .51 + 28° 43'.) Mag. 6.30- p = — 060151; — <>"-142. 

Spectrum F. 

The measures are in right ascension. No other parallaxes have 


been 

published. 

Hour 


Tirot in 

FwfllbjC 






Drtt 

Angle. 

Ob-. 

104 Djt*. 

FktCiTi 

Solndea, 

wt., 

Kw,, 

^SraJ- 


]l nL 


T. 

P. 

n. 

p. 

t. Hffll by- 

Jan. 

8, 1916... 

+0 22 

M, 

—2.38 

+087 

-^o.oOo 

7 

—0.016 

Sm, 

Jan. 

14t 1916^. 

0 16 

Ma, 

2-32 

,S6 

.085 

■3 

+0.000 

Be. 

Feb, 

7 r 1916 --- 

—I 16 

5 . 

3 X* 

.66 

079 

I JO 

—OjQ02 

Be, 
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[Four 


Tiiine iq 

fiiraila* 






Ditt, 

Angle, 

Ob#, 

im Daya, 

Farter, 

SoEutsoji* 

Wt., 

Rea., 

Mbsv- 



h. In. 


T. 

P. 

mu 

f. 

r. euthI by. 

May 

tip 1910. + + 

—0 4 

M. 

— 1*14 

-oj68 

-113 

.0 

+0.010 

Be. 

May 

I 2 f 1910 ..* 

+G IS 

F. 

1,13 

,70 

410 

.5 

,007 

Be. 

May 

13, 

0 10 

Ma. 

1.12 

73 

,094 

1-0 

^0.009 

Be, 

May 

26 F 1916.., 

0 14 

P. 

099 

.82 

■113 

1.0 

.00ft 

Be, 

Dec. 

23. 1916... 

—0 1 

M. 

+ 1.12 

+Q-QO 

.117 

-5 

+0.010 

Be. 

Jan* 

20 , 19^7 ■ * ■ 

0 57 

Ma, 

140 

,75 

,114 


.003 

Sm. 

Fe!? P 

12 , 1 

+0 14 

M. 

1.03 


.105 

■5 

—O-Oog 

Be, 

Feb. 

U 191?... 

0 54 

M. 

1.03 

59 

.118 

■9 

+0.004 

Be, 

May 

I/* 1917*.* 

+0 20 

M, 

+--57 

“073 

+ I 30 

5 

—0.006 

Be. 

May 

30, 1917 ... 

0 49 

P. 

2.70 

*4 

.133 

1.0 

.006 

Be, 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9*6000 c — 0.1240*1-1-0.1670*-= — t.OlOi. 

+ 3 M 93 * — 1-7336 =—0.2780. 

+ 5-3907 = + 0.0529. 
Solution: c= —o".io6. 

**=- —a+041 ± 0+004. 

v = 4 - O+O48 ± o".OTI. 
p, e. unit weight, ± G+025. 


Comparison Stars. 


Kb. 

X. 

y. 


diameter. 

E. D. N$ r 

2 

— 28.S 

—178.8 

+ 0^38 

0.69 

+28*^2105 

3 

&IJ2 

32.8 


0.90 

+ 23**2103 

4 

+ 4*4 

+202.0 

.337 

o -53 


6 

195 ^ 

38.0 

.103 

043 


w 

0.0 

0.0 


0.66 

+ifl 9 J 2 IO 0 


No. 26. B,D. + 26^.234^ S 1639 = 68 Comae Berenices. 

(iz b 19^.4 l + 26° S r .) Mag. 6.7-7.$. Spectrum A-* 

The measures are in right ascension* This is a binary of long 
and uncertain period. The combined image of the components tvas 
sensibly round. Russell finds a hypothetical parallax of o"oi3 for 
this star. 

Il*ur Ti-mc in; Pari>^x 

Obi. lOd Day*, F;Kk!K F ftolutrOEL, We, f R-e*,, 

^ ^ T. ft f r r. by. 

May 6, ifji;... —o 10 M. — 5.95, —0.60 -5-0.040 j 6 +G.015 Be. 

May 23,1515.., +0 27 M. 576 7& .044 ,7 .012 Be. 



MILLER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. iu 




Hour 


Time in 

Parallax 






Pa.Ee. 

Anglfc. 

Ob* 

I<H> Day*, Farter, 

SoLmion, 

Wfc, 

Bet. 

Mtju- 



L m. 


r. 

F, 

tti 

* 

r. urd by. 

Feb, 

3 . 

—O 27 

F, 

—3^3 

+0,70 

,048 

1.0 

—0.007 

Be. 

May 

11, 191$,,. 

+ 1 0 

If* 

—2.24 

—O.67 

A >57 


— 0 JO 13 

Be, 

June 

1, 1916.,. 

0 45 

M, 

2.03 

*5 


-9 

+0,002 

Be. 

Jan. 

Ifc 1917... 

—0 2 Q 

Mi, 

+0.29 

+D.S2 

,032 

-5 

— 0 . 0 Q 4 

Be, 

Jan, 

19, 1917.., 

-H> 7 

Ma, 

a.29 

■ ,82 

,034 

l.o 

,oc6 

Be. 

Feb, 

2* 1917-.. 

—to 54 

M. 

0.6; 

44 

.036 

-5 

,007 

Be. 

Feb, 

24, ip'?-.- 

+0 6 

M, 

0.63 

44 

.023 

1.0 

-H0.006 

Be- 

May 

lo, 1917.., 

+0 57 

M, 

tM» 

-OJ66 

.04 2 

1,0 

—o.oog 

Be, 

Jan. 

5 , 1918-.. 

+0 1 

M. 

+ 3-89 

+0.89 

,D0S 

-5 

-ho.ooS 

Sm, 

Jan r 

5, 1918... 

0 41 

M. 

3.89 

Sg 

OIO 


,006 

Sm, 

Feb. 

13, 1918... 

—Q 5 

Ml 

4.19 

-59 

.008 

-5 

.009 

Sm, 

Feb. 

15, 1918... 

0 is 

Ma. 

+21 

- 5 b 

-014 

1.0 

.003 

Sm. 


Normal Equations: 

10.9000 r — 0,6240 ^ + i.66Sot= +0,3558, 
+ 111,2145 + 137995 =—0.4476. 

+ 54381 =—0,0199, 

Solution; 

c = +0^.033. 

jt =— 0A014 ± 0^003. 

t — -o' X . 02 S =t O^OI* 

p- e* unit weight, ± 0^,026- 


Com paiu^n' Stabs. 


NV 

X, 

r. 

Ekpenttcftc*. 

tJUigeler, 

R. D. N«. 

1 

— 644 

+306.0 

+9JS9 


+26°jj4J 

2 

+ 94.0 

65.0 

.173 

0.58 

+26\3 m 6 

3 

101.6 

— 17,6 

. i?6 

0.87 

+36 d .2347 

4 

— 26,4 

20S.0 

^91 

0,63 

+25 < ’j 503 

■r 

0.0 

. ° 


0.86 

+2** .2345 

No, 2J 

* B.D* + 

1 £>“.2 468. 

33 Virgi n is 

— Br 1706. (i3 u 41^3; 

+ I0 Q 

6 \) Mag. 5.86. /i - 

- + o'.0184; 

— °"*4S6- 

Spectrum X. 


The measures are in longitude. Other published parallaxes are 
by: 


Chase p —o^.io ±: Q+016, 
Adams, 0+030, 

ritGC AMEK. FUEL. KK„ TOL. lJX h ll h JIAJECH JJ, i£20_ 
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MILLER-PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 




Hour 


Time La 

FaraltaX 







Angle., 

Ob*. 

iws Fie Cat, 

Srj]un&D r 

\VL t 

flea., 



1 l. 131 . 


TV 



fa 

f. wed by. 

May 

19, 1912... 

+> 34 

B, 

—441 —OjSio 

+0.152 

.3 

—D.0O4 

s. 

May 

S 7 , 1912.. 

i 6 

B. 

4-33 


.157 

■9 

012 

S. 

Feb, 

4 . 

—G 12 

B. 

—1,80 +0-751 

+0.^ 

1.0 

—0.009 

s* 

Feb. 

6. 1913... 

O 6 

B. 

1.7S 

.729 

,061 

■7 

,o07 

s. 

Feb. 

7 f !p! 3 -** 

+0 49 

M. 

1-77 

.716 

059 

■S 

,003 

s. 

Feb. 

M, 1913... 

0 34 

M. 

1.70 

.629 

043 

JS 

+0.010 

s. 

Feb. 

* 5 i 1913 - 

0 7 

a. 

159 

-472 

■<MS 

-9 

.004 

s. 

May 

3 < 1913 - -■ 

—0 21 

M. 

—0.9a — 0 -bi 3 

+ 0*39 

■7 

—0.00S 

s. 

May 

& 1913--- 


M. 

0B7 

,679 

.006 

■9 

+ 3,022 

s, 

May 

14 1913-- 

—o 36 

B. 

0&x 

■751 

.014 

,9 

.014 

s. 

June 

ip 1913, 

-ho 16 

B, 

0,62 

929 

.003 

4 

.020 

s. 

Jaii r 

Si 19 M-■■ 

+9 35 

M, 

+I^S + 0 - 9 ^ 

—0.0 32 

■9 

—o.oob 

s. 

Feb, 

1, 1914 -- 

0 27 

P, 

1.82 

.766 

.070 

-9 

+ 0.004 

s. 

Feb. 

7 , 

—0 t 4 

5 , 

1.S8 

.72c 

.069 

1,0 

.001 

Sw 

Feb. 

i? P 

0 3 

M, 



.070 

■9 

OOOO 

s. 

Feb. 

24 1914- 

-ho 7 

P. 

2.05 

491 

.oyA 

■9 

+0.0O6 

s. 

Ma y 

3 , 19 I 4 »" 

+0 6 

M. 

+272 -^ 0,596 

-o.m 

10 

+0.00® 

s. 

May 

14, 19 M- - 

0 54 

M, 

2.S4 

.749 

■097 

-9 

.003 

s. 

May 

I|j 19 I 4 .» 

0 19 

F 


■760 

094 

.9 

0.000 

s. 

May 

25 . 1914 ^ 

0 24 

S. 

S 4 K 

.862 

.064 

■9 

—0.033 

s. 


Normal Equations' 

+ 16.800 r + 2.485 f»—0443*-*=—0.118. 

+ 9'^5° +1.769 ——3-074- 
+ 8.971 =—0.093. 


Solution: 




c = — 

0".O02. 






o".i 5 6 ± 0", 

.004. 




7r= — 

o".oi8 ± 0" 

JO 13 # 


p, t, unii weight. 

± tf',037. 






Coy pajoson Stars. 


No. 

X, 

F. 

Dcrendenec- 

DiimtteiL 

B. D. No- 

I 

+61,7 

— 9S.0 

+ 0-949 

0.70 

+ 10 ^. 24^7 

2 

—|Sv 3 

12jS 

— 0.199 

0.62 

+I0*W* 

3 

3 S 

+110,8 

+ 0 - 23 * 

042 

+ lO a ^4?2 

T 

+^■3 

— 62.7 


0.33 

+io°.246S 



MILLER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 

No. ?S. B.D. -|- 17L2611, ^ goo. (ra* ri n, .g; + ij“ 33'.) 

Mgg. 7.0-10. n= -p o*.0445; — o".a6g. 

The measures were in longitude. This is a binary star whose 
large proper motion and large orbital motion indicates that it is com¬ 
paratively near to us. The measures were made on the principal 

component. Adams found a parallax of this star spectroscopically 
to he <>".087. 7 


June 

June 

Feb r 

Afir + 

-May 

June 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mbiv 

May 



Ha ur 


Timg in 






Date. 

Adgtc, 

Obi. 

ioa Days, 

Factor, 

SaCuiitiB. 

Wt, 

Rci. 

Mean- 


ni, 


T+ 

p * 


P- 

ureef bjfc 

4 19 IS... 

+0 3 

P- 

- 4 , Jl? 

- 07 S 

+OO25 

7 

—0.001 

Be, 

5 t i|pI 5 --- 

0 9 

Uki 

4^7 

.77 

.023 

.3 

+*001 

Be. 

3 . 

—0 31 

P. 



■*34 

l.o 

+Q.OOI 

Bp, 

3* 1916... 

+0 to 

S. 

—*■97 

— 0-35 

.142 

■5 

+□1007' 

Be. 

56, 1516-, r 

0 27 

P. 

0.71 

.68 

.167 

.5 

“0..014 

Be. 

1- 1916 . .. 

0 48 

M. 

0.65 

.73 

.147 

.7 

+0.008 

Be. 

z6 f 1917... 

—0 3 # 

Ma, 

+174 

+0.87 

^55 

5 

+O.0JO 

Be. 

3 d> 1917*** 

0 0 

Ma. 


.87 

^64 


JDOI 

Be. 

I2 P 1917 ... 

+Q 55 

M. 

t* 9 t 

75 

.269 

■9 

0.000 

Be. 

I^p 1917... 

0 28 

M, 

2-19 

4 > 

.283 

.6 

—0000 

Be* 

iZp 1917... 

i 13 

M f 

2.19 

4 * 

uaSo 

■5 

-006 

Be, 

30, 1917.^ 

* 35 

P. 

+ipe 

—O.72 

-2& 

,8 

+0.003 

Be, 


Normal Equations: 


+ S.40CO C — 0.5990 p. + 043 tOir= + 1.5699. 

+ 5 :/ljO +6.7732 =+1,8534. 

+ 43 s80 = + O.3910. 

Solution: c = + o".tS9, 

p —+ 0^-169 dt o ? '.cx>3. 

IT-— + 0^.070 dt O FH . 0 TO. 

p, e. unit weight. =t o".oiS. 


CoupAJEisoN Stars. 


No* 

X. 

y. 

Deptndtnct. 

Diameter. 

B, D. No. 

1 

— 21 $£ 

— 372 

+>451 

(>43 


2 

824 

+178,0 

.162 

068 

+i 8 "jw 

5 

+212.0 

2 I&S 

045 

0.51 

+l 8 ft - 2 ?ll 

7 

294,2 

— 624 

,042 

941 
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MILLER-PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 


No. sg. B.D. + 35“.2462- 0% 269. (13* 28^3 + 35 " =s'-) 

Mag. 7.2-7.?. 

This is a binary star. The combined image of the components, 
which is round, was bisected in the measurements. The measures 
are in right ascension. No other parallax of the star has been pub- 


Hslied, 



Date, 

Hoar 

Aniilc. 

Qbs, 

Tittk in PtonlUaC 
144 Day a, Fact or. 

^aiuSiOQ. 

WL, 

Hu. 

3,19*5. •* 

h. iu. 

+0 5° 

Ma. 

T, 

—7-4® 

F. 

+0*61 

—0,060 

■5 

.8 

Mar. 

j», 1915... 

o s 

M 

7-39 

49 

-054 

Feb, 

7. 1916... 

+e 15 

S. 

—4 07 

+0^3 

,050 

_S 

Mat. 

23.1916-.. 

0 =6 

P. 

3,62 



■9 

Juris 

12, I9I6... 

-b° 20 

F* 

—2.&I 

— 0-79 

,osa 

1.0 

June 

iB. 1916-.. 

0 55 

S. 

2-75 

M 

.000 

t 5 

Mar, 

3. 1918-. ■ 

—0 36 

P + 


4*0.60 

.006 

,e 

Mar. 

3, 191B-.. 

1 10 

F. 

34^ 

.60 

,070 

.8 

Mar. 

15, 1918... 

-H> 55 

Ma, 

3J60 

-44 

-0^4 

1,0 

May 

17, 1918... 

—|—O 10 

D, 

+4-23 

—O.50 

,ofio 

1.0 

M&v 

31. 1918 -- 

0 O 

D. 

4.37 

.68 

.103 

,096 

-5 

June 

7, 1918-. 

0 45 

P, 

444 

-74 

9 

June 

19, 1918... 

I 13 

D, 

4-5^ 

£5 

,090 

j6 

Normal Equvt 

ions: 







itss.^ MeiS- 
r. urtd 

4-0.006 Bo- 


—0,00® 


Be. 

Sm r 


« u. 


,006 Be. 


—O.OO4 Sm r 


,001 Sm, 
—0.007 5 m. 


+io.ioooc+ 19640^—0.1770*-=—0.7811. 

+198.3845 —9-5071 =—06450. 

+4.1754 — +0.090S. 

Sot 11I fan; c=z^q t \qJ 7 * 

—-O^ooS d= 0 Jf KQQ2, 

4- o"*o 67 ± O' r ,oi2i 

p. e- unit weight, ± o"o»3. 

Comparison Stars. 


S*. 

X. 

F. 

Dependence 

Diiaaeter. 

1 

—2! 1.9 

— 24S3 

+0.163 

050 

2 

619 

3007 

.217 

0-44 

5 

+ 8.6 

+224-1 

^01 

041 

6 

X 

1493 

0.D 

579 

0,0 

, 3*3 

059 

D.84 


b. I>- Nfl. 


+ 35 “-^ 
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No. 30. B.D. + 30 0 .26 s3. ij Coronae Borealis = 3 1^37. 
(is* ; + 30 0 39'.) Mag. 5.58-6.08. y. = +o\oioi; 

—o r \ig8. Spectrum G. 

This is a binary system with a period of 41.5 years. In making 
the measures the combined image of the components was bisected. 
It seemed perfectly round. The measures are in right ascension. 
Other parallaxes of this star published are: 

Slocum, {Photographic), + or.073 ± o".oi4. 

Russell, (Hypothetical), + o"-c6o. 

Adams, (Spectroscopic), + o".o 69 - 

Hoar TEnse m F*riBu 



Date- 

AnflEt 
br m- 

Obs. 

100 Da vs, facwr, 

r. F. 

M^tSClFlr 

HI. 

Wl. + 

Sep., Mo* 
r. ur«l by. 

Mar. 

23,1916... 

—0 IO 

P- 

—+ 4 2 

+& 7 * 

+0.01 i 


+0.002 


June 

12. 1916. 

—O I 

P. 

—3 61 

—047 

■—0,004 

.8 

+ 0.004 

Be. 

June 

36, 1916... 

0 24 

P. 

3-47 

&7 

.003 

1-0 

.001 

Be- 

Juty 

4 lSJi6 + ., 

0 20 

5 , 

330 

.76 

+0.002 


— 0,905 

5 m. 

Mar. 

22, 1917 .,. 

—I l8 

P. 

—0.78 

+ 0-73 

+ 0.041 

-5 

+ 3 . 01 1 

B *. 

Mar. 

24 1917 »■ 


M. 

076 

, 7 i 

.050 

1.0 

.002 

Be. 

Mar. 

^17 ■ 

+0 5 

M. 

076 

-71 

.O6O 

1,0 

—0.008 

Be, 

Julr 

7 > 

+0 3 

M*. 

+0^9 

—0.78 

+ 0,037 

.6 

—0.001 

Sin. 

Mar. 

1, 1918... 

H-o 33 

Ma. 

+2,66 

+O.90 

-^0.098 

9 

—0.007 

5 m. 

Mar, 

W&,-. 

—0 ? 

P. 

5 . 6 S 

Jo 

.086 

1.0 

+aooa 

Sm, 

June 

20, 1918-.. 

+ ! 18 

D. 

+ 3-77 

—0-58 

+O0S0 

.6 

—0.004 

Sm. 

June 

57 , ■ - 

0 16 

P + 


63 

.066 

.6 

+&009 

Sm. 

Jdy 

8, l£l8.». 

0 35 

D, 

JnSS 

79 

077 

-5 

—0.003 

5 m, 


Normal Equations: 

+ 10.2000 c— 3. 1690/* +0.8600 = + 0.4583. 

+ 89.4797 +14805 = + 0.8298. 

+ 5.5064 = + 0.1559. 

Solution: 

c = + 047- 

^ = -[-o' r .050 o r ' + ooa. 

v = 4 - o"jd8s o ' wS. 

|x e. uitii weight, + o^oifL 
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Comparison Stabs. 


Nb. 

x 

Y. Dtpendppw. 

DwnwWr. 

a, 0, No. 

2 

+ 133.8 

+144-5 +0-34I 

O.60 

-r3i‘.273t 

3 

230.1 

112-0 ^50 

06S 

+30’.2654 

6 

101.0 

— !25j6 .039 

0 -47 


12 

“ 17^.9 

130.5 470 

0.40 


T 

0.0 

0.0 

097 

+ 30*^653 

Ho. 

31* B.D. + 

a “.3118. A Ophiuchi 

= £ 2053, 

(16* 25° 


+ 2* M\) 

Mag, 3.85. /j. — — 

0.0032; — 

o".o84. 


Spectrum A. 

The measures are in longitude. This is a binary of long period. 
The combined image of the two components is very slightly elon¬ 
gated. In the measures this combi tied image was bisected. Other 
published parallaxes are : 

Lee-Joy-Van Biesbroeck, ( Photograph! c ), + o".0 i S :+= o r ' .003. 
Schles i nger p ( Photographic) * — o" .010 ± o r/ .oo8. 

Russell, (Hypothet ical) f + 0^024. 




Host 


TtlEH ip 

PuraLLj* 






Daw. 

Angle. 

Ofei, 

too Daya, 

F^eigr, 

SfllullDDi 

Wl, 

Rra., 

Meu- 



k Q!_ 


r T 

P ‘ 

IK. 

*■ 

r. pred bjv 

Apr. 

Ur 19*13 - 

—O £2 

Ma. 

—3.16 +0.643 

-0.028 

1.0 

+0.003 

Be, 

Apr. 

15, 1915... 

0 28 

P. 

sis 


,021 

& 

—0,003 

Be, 

July 

8. *9*5 • 

+0 56 

Ma. 

—2.31 —0.671 

.026 

1.0 

—0.003 

Be. 

July 

9, 1915... 

—0 f> 

M. 

2.30 

m 

.023 

1,0 

0.000 

Be. 

July 

14. *9*5-•■ 

0 6 

M. 

2125 

74 S 

.022 

,8 

—0 001 

Be. 

July 

1^ *9*S... 

+Q *3 

YL 

2.23 

.767 

.022 

-9 

rOOl 

Be. 

Mar. 

23. 1916... 

0 28 

P. 

+o,a8 +0.S-1 

.024 

IJO 

—0.D02 

B c . 

June 2®, 1916. .. 

0 14 

S- 

+14*6 —0.56* 

JDip 

.6 

—0,006 

Be. 

July 

7 , 19*6... 

— 0 30 

S. 

trM 

.663 

.0-23 

1,0 

+ .004 

Be. 

Apr. 

13, *9*7... 

+0 14 

Ma. 

+4.14 -Nl630 

.024 

1.0 

—0.003 

Be. 

Apr. 

16, 19*7... 

—0 8 

M. 

± 1 ? 

j6ti 

.030 

jp 

+0.004 

Be- 

Apr. 

16, *9*7... 

+9 *9 

M. 

4.17 

.611 

.027 

1.0 

JOOI 

Be, 


Normal Equations; 

+11.0000 c 4- 0.3420 p + o. i866ir=—CL2726. 

+ 90.0804 +8.8293 =—0.0450. 

+ 5,1526 =—0.0116. 
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Solution: 

C =—0".O25. 

ft!= — <>".015 ± o".oor. 
tt = — a".037 ± o''.005. 
p. e. unit weight, ± o".o!0, 

CMrAiiscx Stars. 

Xr F. Dcpendfuc:- B. D, Ka. 


I 

+ 28,8 

— 164 -S 

+ 0 . 27 S 

0.80 

4 - 2 “ 4119 

2 

—134-4 

13-6 

.245 

OjBl 

4*%3US 

4 

XSI-I 

+21^-4 

j 66 

O. 6 O 

-5-2*3124 

5 

+ 215 JJ 

— 104 

.514 

0-75 

+2*^114 

w 

ao 

0.0 


o.us 

+2*JII8 


No. 32. B.D. +- 32 0 .2896, 72 W Herculis. (17^ + 3^ 36'*) 

Mag. 5-3 6 * p = + o , oo 99 ; — 1 " 053 . Spectrum G. 


This is B. G. C, 7976. The brighter component only was meas¬ 
ured. Other published parallaxes of this star t 


Flint, (Transits), 

Chase. (Heliometer), 
Schlesinger, ( Photo metric ), 
Adams, (Spectroscopic), 
The measures arc in longitude. 


4- o ".09 ±o",©4i. 
-f-o".i 4 -± o". 036 . 
+o".o68 + o".oocj. 
+ 0 ". tao. 


Hour T:tt» in ParilEix 



Due. 

AnffJe- 

Obi 

I« Etajf. FwtnT. 

SQlution K 

Wt, 

Hw,, 

ftfrw 


V 


t_ fiL 


T* F. 

Ml 

p. 

r T ured. fry* 

July 

35 * 

1 9 * 3 -« 

+0 30 

IL 

—7.90 —0.754 

-0.126 

9 

—0.001 

Be, 

Apr,. 

29, 

I9t6. .H 

4 o 47 

M. 

—5.11 +0.568 

— 0 - 07 1 

9 

0.000 

Be. 

May 

Ir 

I9I6.*. 

—0 12 

S. 

5-09 -541 

,070 

7 

—OJOOI 

Bc. 

July 

7 t 

[9I6... 

—O 29 

W. 

—445 — 0 . 33 “ 

—o.oS6 

JS 

+0,010 

Bc. 

July 

Ur 

I9I6. .. 

+0 17 

s. 

438 .387 

.084 

J 

.007 

Be, 

An 5 , 

19 , 

I9I7.., 

-H> 38 

1£ 

—.034 —0.965 

—0,021 

IlO 

—0,005 

Sm- 

Aug. 

# 5 r 

I9I7... 

— 0 3 S 

M. 

O.27 992 

.028 

5 

+0.002 

Sm, 

Atig. 

37 . 

I9I7 ■■ 

+0 40 

it 

0.26 .995 

.019 

9 

—ciooy 

Snv 

May 

3 ; 

jgifi,. - 

—0 30 

P„ 

+ 24!2 +O.553 

+0.044 

7 

—OlOi5 

Sm* 

May 

3 . 

igiS,.. 

— O 10 

F. 

2J2 .335 

-034 

-7 

.005 

Sm 
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Hffnr 


TEcUff in FanHax 






Daw. 

An|fle. 

Obs, 

100 Par*, Faeicr, 

Solntioit, 

wu 

R», 

ilr^ 



Ik. m_ 


r. P. 

in. 

f. 

i\ urrf bT- 

July 

25, ip8 ++ . 

+i 2 

D. 

+3j06 —0756 

t 

I 

9 

—O.OOI 

Sm. 

July 

26, IplS.., 

+i 7 

M r 

3-07 7 ® 

J013 

JS 

-J-0010 

SnL 

ApT. 

13, 1919,*, 

—010 

P. 

+j ,63 +0.776 

+ 0,079 

9 

40.OOI 

Sm. 

Apr, 

I&, Xpl?**. 

+0» 

D. 

5-74 707 

,072 

1,0 

.oo 3 

Sm. 

Apr. 

32 , Ifrip... 

MJ 41 

P. 

5-77 -669 

.078 

1,0 

,001 

Sm- 


Normal Equations: 

+ i2,iocoe 4* friSgoji .— 1.2534n- = —0,0921. 

+ 241.3464 + I 5 -° 2 3 S = + 34 ^So- 
+ 6.5207 = + 0.3057- 

Solution: 

c = — o r \&og* 
p = + o h, .o 64 ± a"*ooi, 
w= -|-o".d64 d= Q fT *QQg< 
p. e. unit weight, ±; o^.oaa 

COMPAWSCHT STAlS. 


XV 

X, 

r. 

Dcpcnapfice. 

Diameter, 

B. D. So. 

3 

—I6S.3 

— 51.5 

40^13 

0,32 

+ 32 ° .2901 

6 

4-191.9 



q.50 

8 

80.4 

— 42.0 


0^4 


13 

“ 971 

+136-0 

.160 

0^6 

+ 32 *jSm 

T 

0.0 

0.0 


0.69 

+32 a -aS96 


No. 33. B.D. —0^.3300. S a 173^ (17' as*a;—o* 59'-) 
Mag. 5.34. M =^o a .ocS3S —<>''175. Spectrum G. ' 

The measures are in longitude. This is a binary with a period of 
46 years. The combined image of the two components was sensibly 
round and was bisected in the measures. 

Russdl gives a hypothetical parallax of + Q rr -o?5- 


EaU t TiT* iti Farcin* 



Date- 

Angle. 
h . nr. 

Ob a. 

10a Pa^H., Fai:tof h 

r. f. 

Solution, 

Hr 

Wl, 

* 

Miai- 
f. urtd by. 

Apr. 

^4r 1912 ■■ 

-H> 7 

B. 

—12.07 +0713 

4-0,059 

.9 

—0.001 

Bt 

May 

tS, 1912... 

0 2 j 

B. 

11J3 378 

*53 

1,0 

0.000 

Be. 

May 

15, 1915,. •* 

0 0 

P + 

— 0,91 +(M 35 

—0,013 

1 jO 

—0.002 

Be. 

May 

19. 191S." 

1 2 

M a . 

0.57 -373 

-014 

S 

.002 

Be. 
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lTuqr 


Time En 

ParalSiX 






Date- 

Angle. 

Ohs. 

t» Days, Farte*. 

Solulwi, 

Wt- P 

R ti. 




la. in. 


T. 

F. 

nc. 

p 

r T urtd by. 

July 

iB, ISIS*-- 

—0 58 

M. 

— 0.27 — 0.373 

- 0.033 

*3 

-rOd03 

Be. 

July 

23* 

1 IS 

M. 

CL22 

.633 

03 S 

M 

003 

Be, 

Aug, 

I 3 i 191s-- 

+0 7 

P. 

aoi 

.878 

030 

8 

—OJOO6 

Be, 

Aug. 

14, 1915-■■ 

l G 

Ma. 

OjDO 

.887 

.041 

1.0 

+0,00$ 

Be. 

Aug. 

13 , 1916” + 

0 41 

u. 

+ 3 «S — 0 - 8&5 


,8 

—0.OIO 

Be, 

Aug. 

i8 r 1916.., 

0 3 

P. 

370 

4 W 3 

.068 

1.0 

+0009 

Be, 

Apr, 

i6 f 1917,,, 

0 id 

M, 

+ &n +aS03 

—O0&2 

■7 

+o,0o6 

Be, 

May 

t2 P 1917 -*■ 

H) 4 

M. 

6.37 

473 

.065 

1.0 

.004 

Be, 

May 

12, W- 

+0 35 

M. 

6^7 

473 

.031 

I.Q 

—O.QIO 

Be, 

Normal Equations: 









—|— ( | .OOQO C — 0.7200 /J. — 0.88/Oir = — O. 2900 . 

-I-403.9814 —9.1128 =■—2.6380. 

+3.1534 -+0.1365- 


Soiutim: 

c = — 0".O26. 

fi= —o".t>30 ± o".oqi, 

ir=+o".05i i o'.oog. 

p, e. unit weight, ±. (>".019. 


Com paw sox Stars. 

DtpCfuJeBK. Oiiuttirt. 3- D- No. 


Ho* 

A* 

y. 

1 

+302,0 

— 20.0 

4 

26l.2 

+iiij6 

5 

— 66S 

20610 

9 * 

132,0 

—153^ 

IT 

0.0 

ao 


+0497 

0.57 

—o°oao6 

,124 

0.80 

—0 a .3307 

.263 

046 


416 

0.76 

“i°3M3 


0.53 

—0*4300 


No, 34. B.D. + 30°.3I26. 99b Herculis = Clark 15 — Br. 2278. 
(iff 1 3^.2; + 30 e 33' ) Mag. 5 «* * = — o’.oo73; + o".o63. 

Spectrum F». 

'Hie measures were in longitude. Tins is a binary with a period 
of 63 years, (Aitken). The components are separated by i",3 but 
appear to be perfectly round, perhaps because the fainter component 
did not Impress itself on the plate on account of the rotating sector. 
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Other parallaxes published for this star are: 

Flint r + o".oG4 ± o” .022, ( Transits }. 

Rui sell, + o".0 62. ( Hj? pothqtical). 

Schlesi nger, <>".025 ± o".006, ( Photographic ). 
Adams, 0".t05, (Spectroscopic). 



Date. 

Hpdr 

Angle, 

Ota 

TEmcm PiraJlM 
iu Dayi, Factor,, 

Solialitra., 

Wu 

itCtri 

Mnsr 

Aug, 

l8. 1915... 

El tel 

—0 12 

P, 

T- F. 

— 3.8s —0.815 

+0,00^) 

7 

t. ured by. 

—0,001 Be, 

Aug. 

I915 --- 

0 i 6 

P. 

3,S3 Mi 

054 


4-O.OI4 

Sm, 

Aug, 

25, 19t| T . + 

O II 

P. 

3.81 .878 

,065 

-S 

,003 

Be, 

Apr. 

30 , .. 

—0 4 

P, 

— 1^2 +O.779 

J 070 

IJO 

+0,001 

Be. 

May 

1 Jr P6- 

0 10 

U+ 

1.(9 .623 

.07 2 

IX) 

— -003 

Be, 

May 

21, igi6^ + 

+0 23 

F, 

t.ll .512 

,084 

.6 

r qi 7 

5 m. 

Aug r 

2S F igi6.,. 

+0 G 

P. 

—0.12 —O.907 

,052 


—0,00a 

Be, 

Scpu 

9 f iquS--- 

0 27 

Mi 

000 975 

.OjO 

9 

,0cra 

Be 

Sept. 

to r 1916.. - 

0 IS 

F + 

+0.01 .978 

.056 


,oo 3 

Srn- 

May 

IZ, 1917,. + 

+*> 52 

M. 

+2.45 +0.640 

xjj8 

.7 

+0013 

■ Sm, 

July 

5Jf 191?.-- 

+0 16 

M 

+3.17 —« 4 W 

-Q 43 

■7 

— 0,006 

Sm. 

Aug. 

33 f 1917 - 

—a 2 

P. 

3 S 3 

.030 

1,0 

+O. 0 M 

Sni. 

May 

l6, irjiS-, ra 

+0 S 3 

F. 

+6.14 + 0.391 

.029 

.8 

0.004 

5 m. 


Normal Equations; 

+10.5000 c + 1.0450 ^—2.8895 w =5 + 0.5687. 

+ 88.7641 +4 5279 — — 0.3269. 

+ 6.6022 =—0.1268. 

j«!ii(tan.' c=+o rt .ttS 7 ' 

)l= —o",q 23 A o".0O3. 

r-=r+ 0",O43 ± O".OI0. 

p. e .unit weight, =t o",024. 


CompaMson Stabs, 


No. 

X. 

F, 

IkpKid«l«f- 

Diameter. B. D, No. 

1 

“2444 

— 500 

+0t2l6 

0.76 +30® .3119 

5 

+ 49-6 

140-0 

.204 

O.79 +30*^129 

8 

133-6 

+ 162.0 

,355 

O.Jjfi 

10 

-24-8 

— S04 


0-5^ 

w 

0.0 

0.0 


0.65 +30*^128 
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No. 35, B.D. -J- 38 : .3466. 2 2481 (*); Secchi 2 (*-'). (ig* 7 “- 7 i 
38° 36'.) Mag, 8.0 S.O. j* = — 0 .0210; — o' t03. 

This is a triple star. We have designated the component A by x, 
and by the components B C, (Secchi 2), which arc separated by 
o". 24, and whose combined image is sensibly round. In measuring 
* l we bisected the combined image of the components. The proper 
motion of A is not the same as that of B C. The measures are in 
longitude. The same comparison field was used for both com¬ 
ponents. Other parallaxes published arc: 

Russell. (Hypothetical). + o"*o2i, 

Mitchell. (Photographic), x +o".oi 9 =fc0.010. 

x 1 + (>".046 ± 0.011. 

Table ash Solutions fob *. 

Hour Time in PinLU* 



Dfllc. 

tu m_ 

01 k. 

lae Ekjyp, Factor. 
T. P, 

SeSuLtostL 

pi- 

Wt+ 

** 

Ret, MfU- 
r. uthJ hy. 

May 

iB> 19M ^ 

4 * 0 - It! 

M. 

—3.86 +0.876 

4-O.08O 

.7 

-f-Q.OOI 

M. 

June 

it 1914 ■ 

D 8 

M. 

3.72 -736 

.077 

5 

,002 

M. 

5 -ept 

2 f 1914- 

—0 6 

P. 

—2.79 —0.675 

4-0.063 

+7 

—QyQQX 

M. 

Sept. 

5 , I 9 M-** 

0 is 

P + 

2.76 .712 

-OSS 

■5 

-HJ -007 

M. 

May 

9 . 1915 

0 21 

P. 

— 0-30 + 9 F 

40.036 

-5 

o.ooa 

ai 

May 

19 . I 9 I 5 *-- 

+015 

Ma. 

0.20 .871 

.041 

9 

—0.006 

M. 

A he. 

2 $ ¥ I9lj. + , 

0 1 

F. 

4-1x76 —0.546 

-J-O-OJO 

ro 

—0.003 

M r 

Sept. 

lO r IQ1 5 - - - 

-HD 10 

S. 

0.94 -773 

.009 

■9 

40,00s 

M, 

Sept. 

12 r IflIS.-. 


P + 

0.96 -793 

.Q22 

■7 

—0008 

M. 

June 

1, 19(6-.- 

— q 6 

P, 

4-3-59 4-OJ30 

—0,020 

■9 

40.007 

M. 

Tune 

1 2 r I9I6--. 

0 2 

F + 

370 -591 

.022 

I JO 

.006 

M. 

June 1916-** 0 18 

Normal Equations: 

F. 

3 . 7 ! -577 

J 006 


—0,010 

M, 


+ 9 200 c + 4.323 fi- + 1377 *■— + 0.220. 
+66.383 +3137 =—0.700. 

+ 4.912 ==+ 0.018 


Solution: 

c= + o".oag. 

ft ■= — o".Q 59 i o' .002. 

x= +o".oi6 it o",oog, 

p. e. unit weight, ± o".oig. 
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c 


Comparison Stars, 


No, X 


K. 

Ifepfca^tr.rt. Diameter* 

B. D. So. 


I +1660 

+ 36.8 

+Q*m 

0-57 

+ 38 ° -3473 


5 7+4 


— 3 ) 6-4 

.305 

054 

+38“ .3469 


7 — 57-6 


+ 94-4 

.176 

*.50 

+38° 3463 


*3 2432 

- 50.3 

.240 

044 




T 0.0 


0.0 


CMS 

+ 3 ®° -3466 



Table and StHAmoifS for 





Hour 


Time tu PariJlw 





Pqtflr 

Aefk. 

Obs. 

ih>d Dajr*. Factor, 

S^TutlOIVr 

\VL t 

Ret, 

Mew 


k m. 


r. P 

M. 

* 

f* Ured hj„ 

May iS< 1914... 

+0 ID 

M. 

—3.64 +0-876 

+0.038 

1.0 

+«M »5 

M. 

June i F 1914,** 

0 8 

M, 

3.50 .736 

.□34 

.5 

,ooS 

M. 

Au£. i8, 1914... 

+0 8 

P. 

—2.72 —0.467 

-{-O.O42 

.6 

- Q.OD7 

M 

ScpL 2, 1914,.. 

—0 6 

P. 

2 57 675 

.032 


+0,002 

ML 

SepL 5, 1914... 

0 15 

P 

2.54 -713 

017 

-5 

— 0-003 

ML 

May iql. 1915... 

+0 15 

Ma- 

+0.02 +0.87! 

+xou 

LD 

—0.012 

M. 

Aflff. 23, 1913.,* 

-ho 1 

P- 

+ 0-.98 —O 546 

—0,012 

1.0 

+0.003 

M. 

SepL ito t 1915... 

— 0 10 

S + 

l.l6 .773 

,0l6 

■5 

,005 

M. 

Sept. 12, I9I5... 

+0 5 

P. 

t.lB -793 

.007 

5 

— 0,004 

M, 

June J a IQTfi. ,* 

— 0 6 

P. 

+ 3 - 8 i +O -730 

—0.050 

1,0 

+0.004 

M, 

Jtme 13, 1916, .* 

Q 2 

P. 

34 ia - 39 « 

.051 

-I 

,004 

M. 

jnne 13 . 

a 18 

P. 

393 -577 

■<H 4 

■1 

—0.003 

it 


Normal Equations: 

+ S.5000 c — 07000 jj, + 0 S563 jt = + O.O175- 
+65.2354 +2.3906 =—0.7892. 

+4.3766 =—0.0378. 
Solui ion: c = + 0^,001. 

p = — Q f \Q$$ ± 0".OO2. 

w = —V'.OEI ± 0^.009. 
p, cl unit weighs ±= q+oi3 . 

Comparison Stars, 


No, 

X 

y. 

Depe^dcTice, 

Ninetcr. 

B. D. So. 

1 

+166,0 

+36.8 

+ 0 ^ 7 ® 

0,57 

+ 38“-3473 

5 

744 

—364 

10 7 

0.34 

+38” .3469 

? 

— S 7 -6 

+ 9+4 

m 

0-50 

+38°-3^63 


243 ^ 

— 50 . 8 - 

34$ 

044 



04 

0.6 


045 

+38 *-3466 
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No, 36 . B,D. + »7 0 <339*. - *525- aa n ,s; + 27 ° ?'.) 

Mag. 7 . 5 . Spectrum G, 

The measures are in longitude. This is a binary of long and un¬ 
certain period. The components are separated by about <>",5, The 
combined image of the components scented slightly elongated. This 
image was bisected in the measures, Russell gives a hypothetical 
parallax of o",025 for this star. 


Hqior Tiro? in Pan 5 lax 



Date. 

Anffle, 

Ob*. 

1*0 Dart, FkIw 3 

Solution. 

\VX, 


Mm* 



li. m. 


7 1 . P. 

in. 

* 

r. urtd hy . 

Aug. 

25, t $ n & ... 

+0 10 

F. 

—J-S9 -0*57 

—0.155 

& 

+0,007 

Srfl. 

Sept. 

7. 1915- 

—0 3 

P. 

346 .725 

,142 

IiU 

—O.0€>5 

Be. 

Sep:. 

IJ, 1915*** 

4o - 

P. 

340 .791 

.115 

B 

+aoo3 

Be. 

May 

■ 

& 

8 

+0 14 

it 

—0.00 -H»,S6l 

-1.15 

S 

-0.011 

Sm. 

June 

J, 1916... 

—0 8 

p. 

0.78 .738 

+ ia6 

■5 

.000 

Be. 

June 

4, 1916 .. 

0 7 

p. 

0-75 .702 

141 

6 

+0-015 

Sm. 

June 

12, 1916., + 

J-o 19 

s. 

0,67 .600 

.117 

B 

—O.00S 

Be. 

Aug. 

iS, 1916... 

H-o 20 

P T 

—0,00 —0465 

.116 

■9 

—0.003 

Sm. 

Aug. 

25, Iprf-- 

□ 57 

p. 

+0.07 .367 


■9 

.002 

Be. 

Sept. 

21, 1916-1. 

0 |2 

M. 

0.34 £72 

,123 

.8 

.000 

Be. 

June 

I* 1918... 

—0 47 

D. 

44,52 +0.743 

-0S3 

IjO 

+0006 

Sm. 

June 

8 r 1918... 

D 56 

a 

6.59 660 

■974 

4 

- 

Sm. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9,5000 r + 1,908011— 0,3921 sr=—t-1519' 

+ 114,6285 +134329 = + 0.5674. 

+ 45374 =+ 0 , 1503 . 

Sohttwn: c=—iT.xaa. 

fi = + o"j03i ± o".oo3. 

V = + o".oi3 ± ©".013. 
p. e. unit weight, d= ,r .023. 


CosirAKTsos Stars. 



JT. 

F. 

Dependent. 

Diameter. 

IS. 0. So. 

1 

— f 63 .fi 

—1712 

+3332 

0-5© 

+^■’-3550 

3 

+ 72.8 

76l3 

^I 0 

0,40 


5 

147.6 

+-109-6 

m 

044 


6 

414 

1964 

.265 

9*9 


T 

0.0 

0,0 


0.63 

H“ 2 7*'339 1 
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MILLER— PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 


No. 37. B.D. • 50^.2847-8. 16 Cygni. (ig b 3g m .i; + 5®* 18',) 

,, , , , f—o'.oi6«i—*o".isa. _ _ 

Mag. 6.iM, 37 . SpacmmF. 

The measures were in longitude. This is a star of ihc 6t Cvngi 
type. Oilier parallaxes published are: 

Slrxitm and Mitchell, Preceding, +- o".Q43 =t o".oo8. 

Following, + o" .028 ± o".oo9. 

Adams, Preceding,+-<>",063, 

Folio wing. + o".04Q. 

Jost, ± o".03i. 

The same comparison field was used for both components. 


Table and Solutions for the PtttreEiNf; Co wisent of 16 Cyckj. 
Hour Tieda id Farillai 



Date, 

Anale. 

Obi 

IPO Days, 

Factor, 

SoIntJon, 

Wt.. 

fits.. 

Mea* 



b. 

hl 


T. 

F. 

n. 

*. 

il uf ed by. 

SepL 19, 1915, ** 

+> 

6 

M. 

—4.09 — asdi 

— Q .094 

IrO 

+0r008 

M, 

June 

5, 1916... 

+0 

1 6 

S. 

—149 +0,917 

093 

7 

—O.OQ 4 

M. 

June 

13. 1916. .. 

— 0 

9 

K 

Ml 

.851 

.079 

.9 

.Olp 

11 

June 

30* 1916... 

□ 

44 

P + 

1.24 

/j6j 

,111 

.8 

+0.010 

H. 

Juljr 

7 4 

0 

so 

3 . 

IA 7 

5^9 

*IOJ 

IJO 

.001 

M. 

StpL 

17 , 1916 .. 

4-0 

11 

1L 

— 0-573 

,128 

M 

+0.010 

M. 

Sept 

Ip, 1916.... 

0 

7 

M* 

0.43 

jGoo 

.119 

.8 

.001 

11 

Sept 

4 St 191^-.. 

— 0 

42 

F, 

0,37 

.678 

.103 

.3 

—0.01 e 

H, 

Sept a&p 1916*. * 

+0 

12 

M. 

0-34 

715 

.nil 

■7 

r004 

M. 

Oct, 

6. 1916. s + 

— 0 

15 

P. 

0.26 

Soj 

.123 

0 

+0.002 

M* 

Jt-'ne 

17 , Ifliy... 

—0 

6 

P. 

+2,28 +O.815 

438 

j6 

+o.«jS 

11 

Jtine 

i? F 1917.., 

+0 

B 

F. 

2.26 

.sis 

,138 

9 

43158 

M r 

Qct_ 

2. 1917... 

+0 

s 

Hr 

+ 3-35 — 0.737 

,150 

IjO 

-H0.0Q3 

m. 

0£L 

3 , 1917... 

—Q 

10 

P. 

33 ^ 


.152 

.8 

JOOI 

M r 


Normal Equations : 

+ 11 .70000— 0.57S0 p — 0.9 $67 J7 =—1.3725* 
+ 51.2834 — 17S43 =—o* 3 g 6 & 
+ 6.1629 ^ + 0.1747, 
Solution: c= — 0 ^. 117 , 

P = — 0^.041 ± o T \ oo ^ 
r = + 0^.037 it o p '.oi2. 
p, t. unit weight, it 0 ,J . 02 S. 
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Cqmfarjsdn Sta US. 


Nu, X* 


Dependence. 

iKuDcter. 


E. U r No. 


3 + 694 +145-3 

+0J90 

0.50 




4 — m 

1284 

.331 

047 




7 1884 


.I&t 

0^0 

+49°-3079 


10 + 66.0 

6;,0 

399 

0.60 

+SO'jS 53 


0.0 

0-0 


0,71 

+30” .2847 


Taille and Solutions 

foe the Following Couponxnt of 16 Cygwl 


Hoar 


Tlnw in Fanilu 





Eli*. Angle. 

Obs. 

T0P Days. F*Ct&r, 

Solution, 

Wt., 

R*t,, ] 


b. iq. 


7". P. 

pi- 


Ure-d 

Sept. 19, 1315... +0 6 

M. 

—4.09 —0,391 

—0.104 

!.0 

+M04 

M. 

June 5 ? 1316.. * +0 16 

S. 

—149 +0-917 

.116 

■7 

4-0.001 

M. 

June ij P 191^--■ —0 9 

P. 

MI £31 

.109 


—0.007 

If. 

June 30; 1916-.. 0 44 

P. 

1-24 -363 


A 

+O-006 

M. 

July 7,1916- - 0 59 

s. 

1-17 .369 

.114 

9 

—o-oos 

IE. 

Sept i? P 1916... +0 II 

M. 

—045 —0-573 

12& 

A 

—0.002 

M. 

Sept 19. 1916... 0 7 

M. 

O-43 .600 

133 

9 

+0.003 

M. 

Sept 25r 1916... —0 4- 

P- 

0-37 ,6jS 

124 

A 

—0.007 

M r 

Sept 26, 1916* *. 0 37 

P* 

0-36 ,691 

433 

A 

+0.002 

m t 

Oct. 6 , 1916. r . 015 

P. 

0:2ft -8uj 

.131 

9 

—0.001 

M. 

June 17, 1917... —0 6 

P. 

+2,38 +O.&15 

X53 

.6 

+0-097 

M* 

June 1 7r 19x7*- +0 8 

P, 

2.38 ,Sl j 

J48 

A 

,002 

M. 

Oct 3 t 1917... 0 8 

M. 

+3-35 —t> 757 

.158 

to 

—0.003 

M. 

Oct. 3, 1917-- —<* to 

P. 

3 - 3 ® -7& 

.166 

■5 

+0.005 

M. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 11.3000 c— i .6490/1 — 10421 # = —14710. 

+ 47,0822 —0.9547 =—0.1719. 

+ 5.8749 = 4 - 0.1666. 

Sdutfan : c ——0" 13 r- 

£ =—0^.038 ±- 0' r .ooa. 

* = + 0 " 01 S ± a f \aob. 

p. e. unit weight. ± o"..014. 


Q'WPARl?ON StAfiS. 


No, 

X. 

Y . 

ilffpcndcr.ee. 

Diimeter^ 

B. D. No. 

3 

+ 69-2 

+145-6 

+0297 

0.50 


4 

— 98.8 

1284 

>589 

047 


7 

1884 

—184-8 

.182 

O.J0 

+ 49*3079 

10 

+ 66 jo 

62.0 

433 

0,60 

+59*4833 

# 

+ 6-3 

- 64 


0.65 

+30*,2848 
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MILLER— PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 


No. 38. B.D. -|-34°.37i7. 02 387. <i9 h 45 n, .o; + 35 D 4 '-) 
Mag. 6.9. p = +- o\oo<j8j + o'' .084. Spectrum F s . 

This l* a binary of long* uncertain period. The measures were 
made in longitude. Russell found for this star a hypothetical par¬ 
allax of 0" 022. 




Hour 


TLme in 

F^ralla* 







Anile, 

Otra- 

ion Dayv 

FldOT* 

SoLutEon, 

wr„ 

Fra, 




h, Eh. 


r. 

F. 

m+ 

Pr 

r. ured by. 

Sepi, 

7 . 1914 

-O 37 

F, 

—“■ 4^3 — 

—O.090 

9 

+0.OO8 

M. 

Sepi. 

S, 1914^ 

0 14 

F. 

4_12 

■595 

.090 


.008 

M. 

Sept. 

9. 1914... 

0 28 

P. 

4 _n 

.609 

079 

.5 

—0.003 

M. 

Sept. 

io, 1914. + , 

0 36 

P. 

4 -io 

jfet 

.075 

■9 

OIO 

M. 

June 

a» 191s--■ 

+0 ^ 

SI 

— 1.25 +O.632 

.067 


+0.011 

M. 

Sept 

to, 1915*- 

+0 26 

S. 

-—0.4 j ^0.619 

.056 

.3 

+0.002 

M. 

Oct. 

3 h 1913,. * 

0 9 

S. 

$22 

.871 

«43 

1.0 

—OOtO 

M. 

June 

i, 1916... 

+0 23 

P. 

+2,20 +O.S58 

.034 

1-0 

+0.0C4 

M. 

June 

4 r igifi.-- 

0 Q 

P. 

2,23 

.829 

j022 

7 

—0,008 

M. 

June 

IJr 1916... 

0 11 

F, 

2^2 

734 

.013 

9 

.014 

M, 

June 

at, 1916... 

0 5 

S. 


434 

037 

S 

+ 0.-003 

IL 

June 

22, 1916, ■ * 

—0 36 

P, 

24 t 

.620 

033 

-7 

,004 

M. 

SepL 

25' 1916... 

-bo 22 

P. 

+3.3^5 —0.803 

■029 

1.0 

^s.003 

Id. 

Sept. 

2S r 1916.. . 

O 42 

M. 

330 

-832 

.035 

■5 

+0x109 

M. 


Normal Equations: 

+ id, 5000 c Hr 0.9390 p —1,0399 r = —0.5093. 

+85-7079 +^814 —+0.6305. 

+ 34813 -^+0.1379. 

Spin f ion; C——o". 049 + 

p —+ 0+035 zb o xf .oo3h 
v = + 0+015 dz 0+01 a* 
p, e. unit weight p ± 0+02$. 


OmPartsoN Stars. 


NV 

X. 

r. 

UcpcndeHce. 

Dkmgttf. 

0- n. Sa, 

3 

+I 6 B .2 

— 18.9 

+0219 

0.50 


9 

— 123 ^ 

+ 43.6 

,295 

0.88 

+J 5 ’.J?to!> 

ti 


— ?97 

.332 

0-35 

+ 34 * 37-2 

IS 

+2°!M 

+ltS-0 

.134 

041 


1C 

0.0 

0,0 


082 

+ 3 +-J 727 
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Ma 39+ B.D. 4 6^4357* ft Aquilae = 03 532. (19* 50^4; 

+ 9 h ) Mag. 3.90. ^=^4-0^23;—o F .483- 

Spectrum K. 

The measures are in longitude. This star h B. G. C. 9724. The 
distance between the components is [2 r '.oS and their magnitudes are 
3,4 and 11,3 reflectively* The brighter component only was re¬ 
corded, Burnham says* "But little change in either angle or dis¬ 
tance but components have a large common proper motion.*' 

Other published parallaxes are: 

M itdic U r (Photographic), 4 o rf .066 zb 0T01 1 . 

Adams, (Spectroscopic), 4 o jr ,072. 

Russell, (Hypothetical), 4 0^053. 




Hour 


Time in 

ParaJJas 






Due, 

Angle. 

Oh*. 

i*ft Days. 

Factor, 

Sftlntlpn., 

VVI., 

flea,. 

McU' 



t. 4 W, 


T, 

P, 

m. 


v. wrd by. 

Sept. 

29, 1915,., 

-fa 33 

P, 

—3.16 —0.904 

4 o-W 

-s 

—0.002 

Be, 

Oct, 

10, 1915.** 

0 39 

S. 

3-05 

07 

,106 

J8 

.012 

Sm. 

OcL 

12* ISIS -- 

— O 4 

P. 

3 -OJ 

,974 

-092 

9 

40.002 

Sm. 

OcL 

24, 1915-■■ 

4 o 53 

IT 

2.9 E 

.994 


$ 

—0.006 

Be, 

June 

1, 1916,.. 

-H> 39 

P, 

— 0.-0 +0772 

412 

■5 

+0-.001 

5 m- 

Jsine 

4, Ipl6,.. 

0 16 

P. 

0.67 

-738 

.096 

.6 

.016 

5 m. 

June 

5 h 1916... 

0 48 

S. 

0.66 

72* 

416 

UD 

—0.004 

Be, 

Jutte 

T2, 1916... 

0 34 

5 , 

0,59 

Mo 

411 


.000 

Be, 

Scpr. 

to., 1916-.* 

40 44 

F. 

+0-JI — 0-732 

.088 

■5 

-f-0.OOE 

Sm, 

Oct. 

5, 1916... 

0 5 

F. 

0.57 

- 05 = 

■079 

■5 

.006 

Sm. 

OcL 

7t 1916... 

—0 18 

Ma, 

0.58 

.95(5 

-073 

e 

.012 

Be. 

JlUt* 

8, 10iS. ** 

40 2 

D. 

+6.67 +0.607 

.094 

to 

—0.002 

Sm, 

June 

S F l$i8r. r 

0 18 

D. 

6,07 

A >7 

.097 

1.0 

,003 

Sm, 


Normal Equations: 

4 9.7000^4 34020/1.— 1,2010 tt = 4 09428, 
4 1 18 1 56% + 15.8604 = 4 0.2548, 
467576 = — 0.0648. 

Solution: 

0=4 0+100* 

p — — o''*012 ± 0+003* 

^=40^.067 ±: o+orr* 
p, e. unit weight, dt 0+022. 

3 ‘BOC, AMF.IL PHIL. 5 iX,p VOt, List,"!* MARCH % 1 ¥ 1010, 
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Comparison Stars, 

Dependence, D[fij»rter- S. t>. No, 


No. 

X, 

Y * 

i 

+ flfco 

—1744 

4 

110.4 

+ 1440 

1 

—114,3 

92.0 

14 

2144 

—147.6 

T 

0,0 

0,0 


+0-265 

o.S 7 

+ 5 ° 4344 

,331 

0-04 

+6*4362 


046 

+5’4332 

,161 

0,60 


0,77 

+ 6*4357 


No. 40. B.D. + ao°. 445 ^ 3 - i 2637 = 0 Sagittae. ao B S m -S '. 

4 - o’.oo39; — o N ,og6+ 

+ 20 D 37*-) Mag, 7,0^7.8-8,3+ i^ = -H~ 0*0036; 0 +112, 

—0**0003; — o" jdio. 

This star is number 9955 in B. G. C In the tables that follow I 
have used the designation given by Burnham. No other parallax of 
this star has been published. The measures were in longitude. The 
same comparison field was used for each of the three components. 


Table amj Solutions foe . 2 2637 A, 



Date- 

Hour 

Amir- 

Sept. 

3 , 1915 --■ 

h- aa- 

+0 34 

Sepi. 

7 . IPS -- 

0 21 

June 

4, 1916.,* 

+0 21 

June 

13, 1916. + + 

0 14 

June 

22, I916.+ + 

—D 31 

ScpL 25, 1916,., 

+0 31 

Oct. 

S. 1916-•- 

0 37 

Oct. 

12,1916... 

0 41 

June 

7. 1918... 

+0 2 


TEnw in Parilla* 
Ob a, too Diyf, FitUr, 

r. p . 

S. —0.517 

F. 3-35 -574 

P. ^a.64 -KS 32 

P. 055 737 

p. 04* C2S 

P. +049 — 0 , 8 » 

P. 0,59 -SS® 

H. 0.66 .935 

31 a. 4 - 6.69 4*0897 


Solution, 

wt. F 


Mr** 

m+ 

A- 

p, tired by. 

—0.o8l 

■7 

—QJ 0 OI 

Bc- 

-0&2 


0.000 

Be. 

.063 

1.0 

+G.OD 4 

Sru. 

.062 

■5 

—0.002 

Be. 

.060 

■5 

.004 

Be. 

.064 

1.0 

—OOC1 

Bti 

a06S 

1 J0 

+0003 

Sm. 

.06 s 

,8 

0.000 

Sm r 

.oi8 

5 

—0.002 

Sm. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 6.8000 c — 1.6390/1 —1.3190*=—0.4511, 
+ 42.1021 +34 q 7° = + 0.3175. 

+ 4,0341 = + 0.1173. 

Solution: c =—o".o 64 - 

^!= + o".023 ± o".OOI. 

S-SSS + O ".0 19 ± o".M 4 . 
p. e. unit weight. ± o'\oo8. 
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Com pari son Stabs, 


No. tf. 


y. 

De-pundcn^r. 

Diameter, 


B„ D. No r 


a +126,6 


+ 39.1 

+0473 

1.11 

+20*4450 


4 -ai.t 


48.3 

336 

0,81 

+30*4444 


12 IOC.I 


=103.1 

.0*1 

0.40 




M +^»57 


119.S 

US 

045 




A iijB 

-1-13^ 


1.16 

+20*-4453 


Table and Solutions fok - 

3637 B. 




Hear 


Unit in ParnJJax 





Date. Angle. 

Obf_ 

too Pay*, Factor, 

Solution, 

Wt., 

Eh, 

Me** 

K 

rn. 


T. F. 

ni. 

* 

ttr?d hjr. 

Sept. 3, 1915..- +Q 

34 

s. 

—453 —0517 

+aoo2 

,6 

—0.00fi 

Be, 

SepL 7, 1915+„ 0 

21 

p. 

449 574 

“0J0OI 

-9 

.005 

Be, 

June 4 h 1916... +0 

21 

F. 

i.?8 +0,832 

0.006 

*9 

+0-002 

Sro. 

June i3 P 1916... 0 

14 

P. 

1.69 .737 

.008 

i H a 

0.000 

Be. 

June 22> 1916... —0 

21 

P. 

[.60 .< 12 $ 

.004 

1.0 

+0,005 

Be. 

Sept. lOv 1916... +1 

3 

F. 

0.80 —0.624 

+0.01 i 

.8 

— D.OQI 

Bc- 

Sept. 35, 1916.., a 

3i 

P. 

0,65 .Poo 

.017 

1.0 

.006 

Bc. 

Get. 5, 19164 p * 0 

37 

P. 

0.55 -389 

.000 

1,0 

+0011 

Sm. 

OeL i2 r 1916,.. 0 

41 

M. 

0.48 -MS 

008 

*5 

.003 

Sm. 

June I* ipiS... 0 

0 

D. 

"H-W +0'S85 

+0.040 

IjO 

0.000 

Sm- 

June 7 P 191S. —a 

IS 

Mllr 

SS5 307 

035 


+0003 

3 m. 

June 7 t 1918.4. +0 

2 

Ma. 

555 &>7 

■047 

*9 

— .007 

Sm, 


Normal Equations: 

+ io.ioooc— 0.4710*1 + 0.6231 w= 4- 0.14-3. 

+ U 3340 I + 13 - 79 S 3 =- + 0-5006. 

+ 5.8526 + O.O728, 

Solution: 

c= + 0^.015, 

f* = + d'\030 =t Q*\QQ2. 

v — + 0^.007 ±, cT.oeg. 

p r e. unit weight, dt o".oiS. 


Comparison Sta^s. 


No. 


y. 

Eepeitdenre, 

DBtafter* 

E t D. Nft. 

3 

+ 136.6 

+ 39*1 

+048$ 

Ul 

+20^.4460 

4 

— 321.1 

482 

■343 

0.E1 

+20*4444 

13 

IOI .1 

—1031 

.°34 

o+JO 


M 

+ 205-7 

Ii^B 

.I 3 S 

°45 


B 

IO.5 

+ 154 


0 .S 3 
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Table a no Solutions for - 3637 C, 




liour 


Time in 

FamJSu; 






Date. 

Anfle. 

Qb± 


FlCtUT, 

Solution, 

Wt r 

fret* 

Mei*- 



It, m. 


r. 

P r 


p 

r. tired b}*. 

Sept. 

3 - 19 - 15 ... 

+0 34 

s. 

—4-53 —0517 

—0.104 

1,0 

^0.001 

Be. 

Seflt- 

7 , IfPS**- 

0 21 

F. 

449 

■574 

.109 

1.0 

-T 04 M 4 

Be, 

Junc 

4 . t 9 1 ^- -- 

+0 21 

P, 

—1.78 +0.832 


1,0 

+0.007 

£m. 

June 

13, 1916... 

0 14 

P. 

1,69 

737 

.091 

■9 

—0.009 

Be, 

JuiSC 

22 t 1916. 

—0 21 

R 

l.60 

.625 

.100 

1.0 

0.000 

Be, 

Sept, 

I0< 1916.,. 

+1 3 

P. 

—0.8 0 —0.624 

■C 9 S 

M 

—0,011 

Be. 

Sept. 

1916... 

0 3 t 

R 

0.65 

0J&M 

,102 

M 

,OOS 

Be, 

OcL 

5* 1916... 

0 37 

R 

o-SS 

.889 

.Il6 

to 

+0.008 

Sm. 

Get. 

12, 1916... 

0 41 

il 

0.48 

-935 

.109 

1.0 

.00 [ 

5 m~ 

Jane 

in 1918..+ 

0 0 

D. 

+S49 +0.863 

-116 

■7 

+ 0 .CM 4 

Sm. 

June 

7 r I91S 

—0 iS 

Ma, 

5-55 

.8a? 

.094 

,6 

—O.OrtS 

Sin. 

June 

7 * 

+0 2 

Ml 

5 -S 5 

.807 

.096 

.6 

,006 

5 m- 

A r 0r*iidJ Equations: 









+ IO. 4000 C 5.608O H O.36OOTf 

+108.4239 +‘» 7®93 =+0.5991. 

+- 5.9618 = + 0.0608. 


5ol/< f io«: c — —o".*o4. 

ft --o".002 ± o".oo3. 

w = + 0".032 ± o".0!l. 

p. e. unit weight, =t o".o24- 


Comparison Stars. 


Xc. 

X. 

y. 

Depend Edict, 

Diameter, 

B, D. Nfl. 

2 +126.6 

+ 3 b- 1 

+0L402 

1.11 

+ 20°.44 DO 

4 —221.1 

48.2 

-328 

0.8l 

+ 30*4444 

12 

101.1 

—103.1 

r l ID 

040 


14 

+203.7 

1 1 0-8 

;i60 

0-45 

+ 20 * 44=2 

IF 

0.0 

0.0 


0-91 

No. 41 

. B.D.+ 

43 d - 35 i 3 - 

Oi 40D. 

(20“ 6 ra .g; 

— 43 D 39 .) 


Mag. 7-S-®-S' 

The measures are in longitude, This is a binary with a period of 
74,5 years (Burnham). The components are separated by o".$i. 
The combined image, which is sensibly round, was bisected in the 
measuring. Russell finds a hypothetical parallax of 0".o2i. 
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Hour 


Time in 

I fc ari] lax 






Daft 

Ahffk. 

Ob*. 

i« Day*, 

Factor h 

S&lmW, 

m p 

Rci, 

Jint- 




k ot. 


T. 


m. 

r 

r, tired, by. 

Sept. 

21, 

ipi4 .. 

—O IJ 

M. 

—2,97 —0.380 

— 0 -H 3 Q 

1.0 

+O.OOJ 

Be. 

Sept. 

22 a 

1914+ »* 

0 3 

M. 

2.96 

594 

.jos 

.8 

—0.001 

Et 

Oct, 

2r 

19 M-*. 

+0 4 

M. 

2.86 

Jil 

.109 

1.0 

+OOOI 

Be. 

June 

23 # 

I 9 IS ■ 

-* 3 

Mi 

—0.22 +0790 

■093 

1,0 

0.000 

Be. 

June 

24 , 

1915 -- 

+0 2 

M. 

ft2I 

7S0 

,087 

7 

—0.006 

Be, 

June 

27 t 

IOT-*- 

0 7 

M, 

c.18 

745 

095 

5 

+0.OO2 

Be, 

Stpt 

ISi 

1915 ■■ 

"O 4^ 

S. 

4-0.62 —0.491 

.104 

-9 

O.ooo 

Be, 

Sept, 

25 r 

1915... 

0 16 

Ma. 

072 

.631 

.113 

7 

+0.007 

Be, 

Oct. 

23 , 

1915 ■ 

4-0 8 

P. 

I. 9 Q 

913 

,102 

IjO 

—0.006 

Be, 

June 

30 - 


—0 30 

P. 

+ 3-51 + 0-701 

,093 

1,0 

0-000 

Be, 

July 

?. 

1916... 

0 33 

S, 

35 ^ 

,6ri 

.096 

IjO 

M 

-R >.004 

Be. 

Normal 

Equations: 

* 








+ 9-Coo c + 4.970 ^—0.552 - =—0.96-, 

+ 50-951 + 7-979 = + 0.038. 

+ 4.660 = + 0.100, 

Solution: 

c=—0+i«. 

p^+Q+OOI it 0 '.002. 

T =+ 0+043 ± 0+007. 
p. e. unit weight, ± 0+012, 


Comparison Stars. 


No. 

X. 

Y . 

Dependence. 

Diint tier. 

B. □. No. 

1 

—-200.0 

+140.8 

+0-1*2 

0.6l 

+ 43 °- 35 D<S 

2 

1240 

— 47*2 

-354 

0,54 

+43 ’-3509 

3 

+ 8l,6 

+ 33-6 

J 15 

O.63 

+ 43*.3517 

9 

195-2 

— 504 

-279 

04S 

+ 43 a - 352 i 

w 

OLO 

0.0 


0J&2 

+ 43*3513 

No. 42. 

w 

b 

+ 

HI 

^ 1 

f - 4 * 55 - 

y Delphini 

(20 1 ' 42 

"-o;+ 15* 46',) 

Mag. A, 4,49. f 

A.- 

— oVooa^; — 

0 + 30 + 

Spectrum G-. 


b, s.47. r 

— B.- 

~o*.ooi4; — 

0+194. 


This 

star was measured 

in right ascension. 

The components 

have a ' 

common proper motion and some relative motion. Other 

published parallaxes ; 

are by 
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MILLER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 


Ruiidl, (Hypothetical), + o". 04 j. 

MitchelJ, (Photogrpahic), A, + o".oy i ± o".oo9. 

B. + o",o63 ± 0".009. 

Adams, (Spectroscopic), + o’\022. 

The same comparison field was used for both A and B, 


Table and SolutWxs fot A r 



Hour 


Tima rn 

Pai-nJlK 



Date. 

Anile. 

Ob». 

iso D*yi. 

FKlflri 

Solution. 

Wft r 


b* dl 


tv 

P* 



Sept 13, 1915*-, 

—O 12 

S, 

“ 4 * 5 ? 

—0.6$ 

—0-O2& 

J8 

Sept 14 1915,,. 

+0 3 

P. 

458 

.66 

jOI$ 

1.0 

Nov, 5. 1915... 

I 10 

M. 

4.06 

-95 

.01$ 

+5 

Jtmt 13, 1916. * . 

+0 4 

P. 

-I.85 

+0JO 

.023 

£ 

June 21, 1916, p* 

O 15 

S. 

1-77 

.Go 

,022 

9 

June J0 F 1916.,* 

—O 17 

Ma- 

1.60 


.019 

*8 

Jdy 7. 1916. T . 

O 20 

W. 

I.61 

■37 

,011 

-7 

Sept. 25, 1916.** 

+0 27 

P. 

—□.Si 

—078 

.022 

1.0 

Oct, &igi6... 

—0 TI 

P. 

0.70 

*7 

.023 

1.0 

Oct. s6 r 1916,.. 

+0 25 

M. 

0.50 


.029 

*5 

June 7, 1918--. 

—D I 

Mi 

+539 

ix 

4 

.032 

-5 

June 15, 1918*,* 

O 28 

D. 

547 

.68 

.038 

.8 

July i R 1918.,. 

I 2 

P. 

5.63 

47 

-Q2J 

■5 

Jut>- 2, 1918. T . 

0 33 

D. 

S 64 

46 

.031 

.9 


Rch, Mpm- 
ft turcd by. 

+ 0.013 M, 
—0,002 M. 
.001 M. 

H-o.ooi 
0.000 
—O.tsoj 

.oil 

+0GO1 
.002 
.ooS 

—0.001 
+0-005 
— 0.010 
.002 


Nomud Equations: 

+ 10.4000 c — 2.0690^ — 0,6740 it— —0.2424. 

4-138.8869 +148&23 =—0.146*, 

+ 4.8674 = 0.0000, 

Salu f ton x e=—0 J +oa 4* 

p p . = — 0^.007 =t o" 00a. 

-= + 0^.007 h= o".oro. 

p. e. unit weight; ± 0".oi8. 


CovFAulsox Stabs* 


Kfl. 

X* 

Yr 

Oepitidenif. 

IHaiftctcr. 

». D.No. 

2 

+208.6 

— 12.2 

+0.279 

0.90 

+ 15 " 455 $ 

3 

—127_2 

22.7 

.47s 

o.@o 

+I 5 = 45 *S 

6 

26S.3 

+n« 

.oSa 

0.49 

+I 5 ' , 45 « 

9 

+ 153-0 

30.6 

.161 

062 


A 

0.0 

00 


1.06 

+ 1 5*4255 


ISSSK S2SS KSSS 


MILLER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS. 
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Table Solutions for B. 




Haur 


Tiled Ln 

Parallu 






Date, 

An ate. 

Obs, 

140 Dzya, 

Few tor, 

Solut^ra, 

wt, 

Rcl. 

Mot- 



fc, FB-- 


T. 

P. 

n. 

P* 

p. ufd by. 

Sept 

im-- 

—0 13 

S, 

— 4-47 

—O -65 

+ 0-107 

4 

+ 0,018 

M. 

Sept 

14 , 1015 .., 

+0 3 

P 

+46 

.66 

133 

7 

—0008 

if. 

Nov. 

St w— 

I IO 

M. 

394 

■93 

.117 

.8 

+ 0.009 

M_ 

June 

13 , 10 I 6 ,* + 

-H 4 

P, 

*73 

+070 

.109 

3 

+0013 

M. 

June 

2 t 1916 ... 

0 15 

3 * 

I ..65 

.60 

.126 

.6 

— 0,004 

M, 

June 

as, E 916 ,.. 

— 0 

P. 

1-64 


,126 

3 

-004 

M. 

June 

30 p 1916 ... 

O 17 

Ma. 

1^6 


. 119 

.6 

+O-O 03 

M. 

July 

7 . 1916 ... 

0 20 

W. 

140 

37 

,134 

1,0 

— 0.012 

M. 

Sept 

2 j h 1916 . „ + 

+0 27 

P, 

0 .G 9 

— 0 . 7 S 

.118 

5 

+ 0.006 

M, 

Oct. 

6 , 1916 ... 

—0 6 

P. 

0.58 

. 3 ; 

.136 

9 

— 0.012 

M. 

Oct 

26 y 1916 ... 

+«> 30 

U. 

0 . 3 s 

.96 

424 

5 

,000 

M. 

June 

7 , 1918 ... 

—0 1 

Ma, 

+551 

+*>77 

4 # 

S 

— 0.008 

11 , 

June 

15 , igiS TiT 

0 38 

D. 

5-59 

.68 

410 

1,0 

+O.OO 9 

M. 

Juty 

l r 191 S... 

1 2 

P, 

5-75 

47 

422 

-5 

— 0.002 

M. 

Jnty 

a, 191 S,.. 

0 33 

D. 

57 * 

.46 

419 

1.0 

+ 0.001 

M. 


Normal Equations? 

+ IO.IOOO£ + 2 . 313 OP+ [>.21 SO it =+I. 2356 . 

+ 1412385 + T4-66ro — + 0,2093. 

+ 4.6696 = + 0.0138. 

Solution: 

C = + 0^.122. 

ju = — o^jooa ±: 0^-003, 

*■=—0^.008 it 0^,015. 

p. e. unit weight, = 0*',026, 


Comparison Stabs. 


2 

+20BJ 

— I2_2 

+0.376 

0.90 

+I 5 ' J P 3 S 

3 

— 127^2 

22.7 

483 

<xBo 

+I 5' , ^43 

6 

268.3 

+ 113-5 

.964 

049 


9 

+ 153.0 

30.6 

.137 

0.62 1 


B 

— *3 

+ 0.0 


0.88 
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MILLER-PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS* 


No. 43. B.D. -f- 3 # ,4473. - 2737 = * EqutileL (20 h 54 °** l 

+ 3 55'*) Mag. 5,29. /1 — — o'.oo&4; — o".t 44 
Spectrum F-. 

This i> a triple system. The three components, called by Bum' 
ham, A (mag. 5.1), B (mag, 6 . 2 ), and C (mag. 7,1), have a com' 
mon proper motion, A and E, separated by o",62, form a binary of 
uncertain period. The measures were made by bisecting the com¬ 
bined image of these two components, which is sensibly round. The 
measures arc in longitude. Other published parallaxes are; 

Russell, (Hypothetical), +o".022. 

Mitchell, (Photographic). + t> r ' o 43 ± o'hoio. 

Adams, (Spectroscopic). +0'\038. 

Mitchell Found for C a parallax of o",OQ2 ± o"oi2. We did not 
measure C because its images on our plates were very faint. 



Dite. 

Hour 

Artgk, 

CM*. 

Time m ParnUax 

1 go Day* Ficlor, 

Solntign, 

Wt f 

Re*. 

3 ilcUr 

Oct. 

30 p 1915-- 

Ei. m, 

-gH 3 13 

Ms. 

n P. 

—3 55 — 0-974 

m, 

+>.132 

P* 

.8 

■l\ Sired by. 

—0.0 co Sen. 

Nov. 

7 > tm - 

0 44 

s. 

347 t ?®9 

■113 

1.0 

-b 0.003 

Be. 

June 

13, 1916... 

+0 20 

P. 

—1.38 +0.825 ' 

,100 

-1 

+0.D1D 

Sm_ 

June 

22, 1916... 

—0 10 

P. 

1*1$ 727 

.106 

-S 

.003 

Sm. 

June 

30 . I0i6... 

+0 20 

Ma. 

Ml .627 

.no 

7 

—0.002 

Be. 

July 

4.1916,.. 

a $0 

M. 

1,07 .576 

jiG 

& 

,009 

Be. 

Sept. 28, 1016... 

+0 30 

M- 

— 0-21 —0.746 

.096 

-5 

—0.00X 

Be. 

Oct. 

6. iqiG-*, 

0 19 

F, 

0,13 .829 

.IOJ 

& 

.009 

Em. 

Oct. 

7* 1916... 

0 28 

Ma¬ 

0,12 J3S 

-C 595 


.001 

Be. 

Get 

8 h 1916... 

0 0 

il*. 

0.11 £47 

0S2 

.8 

+0.&IS 

Sm, 

June 

8< 1918... 

—0 7 

D. 

+5.97 +OJ 875 

■044 

1,0 

+0.007 

Em. 

Juty 

7 , 19T8... 

0 46 

P. 

6^6 -53d 

J0S4 

1.0 

—0007 

5m, 


Nortftal Equations: 

+ 8.7000 c + 2.72(0^ — 0.6+8:ifl-=4' o '8i23, 

+ 100,3061 +13.1041 =—0.3091. 

+ S0508 ——0,1481. 
Solution; c=a= + o".og6. 

, ft — —o". 038 ±o".oo 3 , 

x= + o".ciS ± O”.0l2. 

p. e. unit weight, ± o",024. 
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Comparison - Stais* 


Nft. 

X. 

r. 

Gej^ndenee- 

Xtttmeftrr. 

R D r No, 

3 

+333,9 

— 75 a 

+ 0-335 

045 


6 

lil 

62,0 

-t >59 

0-54 


10 

— SjjQ 21.0 

.128 

037 


12 

* 34*4 

+ e+? 

4S1 

047 

+ 3 °-+I69 

w 

0,(3 

0.0 


oM 

+ 3'-4473 

No. 44. 

B.D. + 45°*355® 

71 g Cygni. 

(ai h 25“ 

'Si + 46° 6V) 


Mag- S-35- /i — — o r .oc>44; + 0^.104. Spectrum K 

The measures were in right ascension. Other published par 

allaxes arc 1 

Abettip (Transits) p 4-0^056 + 0^043. 

Schlesinge r # ( Photogra ph ic) * + o f '.040 ± 0^043, 

Adams , ( S pect roscopic) h + o'* -o J 4 ’ 


IttFijr Tim# in Pariflax 



Date, 

Anjfl-c, 
h_ m. 

Obfl- 

IW paj-a. Fk*oi\ 

T. F. 

SolulfOD, 

M. 

Wt„ 

Rpi_. MclS- 

F. nxed by. 

Sept, 

23 , I£H 4 + — 

—0 

29 

M, 

— 2 fi 7 

—H 3 . 6 1 

■-0,150 

.8 

—OjOOJ 

s. 

Nov. 

2 , 1^14 - » 

+0 

6 

P. 

2.26 

93 

■155 

,3 

4^.002 

s. 

junc 

2 Z r igiS-*- 

0 

5 

m t 

4-0.06 

+V* 

,131 


—0,001 

s. 

June 

Ur IQ 15 -*- 

0 

2 

M, 

D.OS 


.123 

1.0 

JOII 

s. 

June 

2S, 1915— 

■=H0 

1 

Ma. 

0,12 

.66 

,I 3 S 

■9 

4 h 3 , 0?2 

s. 

July 

$, 191s-*» 

0 

4 

Ma, 

o.ig 

,56 

1 47 

£ 

.011 

s. 

July 

6, WS-- 

0 

0 

M, 

020 

■55 

*35 

IJO 

—0.001 

S, 

July 

3 , 1915,,, 

—0 

3 

M. 

022 


T 35 


.001 

s. 

Sept. 

to 1915 - 

—0 

18 

S, 

+oM 

—D_ 4 I 

,143 

7 

H-O.OOJ 

S, 

Nov. 

J?p 

0 

0 

P, 

154 


■tJ* 

a 

— 0003 

S, 

Nov. 

27, * 

+0 

19 

M* 

I.64 


■13a 

,6 

JJOl 

S. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 9.100 e— 0-340 P + o- 5 1 3 w ——1.268. 
+ 13-933 + 1*134 = + 0,102. 
+ 4,415 =—0.042, 

Solution: 

c= —0".I40. 

fi=s + o".oiG ± o".oos. 

WS= + 0 ",O 27 ± o''.ooS, 

p. €. unit weight, ± o".oiS, 
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MILLER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS, 


CoMPAitisoy Stars. 


Ncp. 

X. 

r + 

DcpcndtMC, Djimc^i 

r, B. O. No. 

3 

— 55 ^ 

—*392 

+0^33 

o-S 4 

+ 46 °- 333 l 

4 

IS 7 .I 

83.0 

491 

P -55 

4.46 s ^325 

W 


+222:2 

.386 

048 

4 - 4 S°. 3 S 67 

w 

8:2 

22,1 


0 J8p 

+ 4 S* 33 S 8 

0, 45, 

w 

b 

r 

+ 

ft 1 


(ai u 26“ 

■I + 4 ®° 

j'.a.) Mag. 


The measures were in right ascension, No other parallax has 
been published. 

Hour Time In FanjJax 



IK ate. 

Angie. 

h- m 

Ob*. 

100 Onya. 

r. 

Factor,. 

A 

Solution, 

m* 

\\u 

W«l f 

v. tired by. 

Sept 

22 , I 9 T 4 . + * 

—0 29 

M. 

—2.66 

—0.61 

—€>.146 

y 

+O.008 

5 , 

KV, 

2, 1014 -»« 

+0 6 

P. 

ajis 

93 

.130 

a 

—0.007 

s. 

June 

22, I9IS--- 

+0 5 

IL 

+ 0-°7 

+0.72 

,137 

,8 

+M02 

s. 

June 

28, 1915... 

—0 1 


cus 

,66 

430 

I.Q 

—0.00s 

s. 

July 

5 , I 9 I 5 -■■ 

0 4 

Ma. 

0,20 


- I 33 

1.0 

.002 

s. 

JiiSy 

6, 1915.-- 

0 0 

M. 

0.21 

.55 

135 

9 

0.000 

s* 

July 

Sr I 9 IS-- 

3 

M r 

023 

52 


[.b 

—0.001 

s. 

Sept 

10, 1915.. 

^0 iS 

$. 

-E-0S7 

—D.41 

.133 

,8 

—0,008 

s. 

Nov. 

17, ISPS... 

0 0 

P: 

1-55 

94 

.132 

-7 

"+ 9.002 

s. 

Nov. 

27, 1915 

+019 

M. 

u 6 s 

92 

.137 

,6 

^007 

s. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 8.300^— 0.086/1 + O.ICB *■=—1.111. 

+ 13 077 +1-055 = + 0.034- 

+ 3.920 =—O.O17. 

5dkli9fl.' 

c = —o"i34- 

p. = -f- o".oog ±l p".oo5. 

Tf= — o",go 6 d= o'\oog. 

p. e. unit weight, ±<>".017. 


Com paw son Sta«s, 


No. 

X- 

k 

Dependent 

Oiinctfr, 

B. D. No, 

4 

— 157-& 

—209.9 

+0756 

ass 

+46*^323 

s 

24,8 

+ 6s 7 

—0.636 

0,aO 


9 

4- jo.6 

4S-9 

4 - 0.072 

042 

+45 “.3563 

10 

iSi -7 

953 

.808 

0.4S 

+ 4 S s -3567 

F 

21,3 

—120,1 


9-54 

+tS e - 356 : 
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No* 46. B r D + + 45 °. 3 S^. (ai h 26 rr \S; + 46 * S' + 7 ) Mag. 8.3, 
The measures are in right ascension, No other parallax has been 
published. 





Hour 


Date, 

Arijglt. 




\L 

in. 

StpL 

22, 

■P 4 

—O 

3 ? 

Nov. 

2, 

1914... 

■ +0 

6 

Jane 

22, 


+0 

5 

June 

24 , 

1915... 

O 

2 

June 

28. 

WS-- 

—O 

1 

July 

5 - 

1915,., 

O 

4 

July 

8 r 

1915.. 

G 

3 

Sept. 

10, 

Wj... 

— 0 

18 

Nov, 

i?p 

1915.,. 

0 

0 

Nov,. 

27, 

1915.., 

■ -H> 

f'J 



Tiiufl i n 

Pjlf&IJm 

Obi- 1 

ir.n Days, 

Factor, 


T. 

F. 

M. 

—2.65 

—0.61 

P. 

2:24 


M, 

+o.oS 

+0.72 

M. 

0 ,IQ 

.70 

Ma, 

O.I4 

.66 

Ma. 

0J2I 


M, 

0.24 

>52 

S, 

+□.83 

—0 41 

P, 

IS* 

■94 

M. 

1.O6 

-02 


Solution. 


Hea., 

McaS- 

m. 

J« 

V* tired by. 

+O.132 

£ 

+0 j 006 

s. 

144 

7 

—0.005 

s. 

.I 4 S 

.8 

—0.002 

s. 

.146 

1.0 

J003 

s. 

.158 

.8 

*015 

s. 


.8 

+0-012 

s. 

137 

,9 

,006 

s. 

.142 

.8 

4-0,003 

s. 


.3 

.097 

Sk 

158 

^5 

—0,012 

s. 


Normal Equations: 

+ 7.900 c— 0-246^ + 0048 w = + I + I2J. 

+13.192 +0.907 ——0.009, 
+ 3,902 = + 0.010, 


Solution: 

c —+ 0^143. 
p=3+o".oog ±. o".oo7. 
Tf = +O F ', 0 O 3 ±O fh .OJ4h 


p. e. unit weight o'',027, 


Comparison Stars. 


No, 

X, 

y. 

I 

+112,5 

+1354 

a 

— 027 

—1&44 

4 

164.5 

12S.1 

10 

+144,8 

+ 157-1 

* 

ms 

— 21,1 


Depended- Diiatoicf, 

B. D. Na. 

+0.323 0.54 

+•4^,3565 

I 45 C* 0.J4 

+ 4 S*. 333 I 

-a88S 0 . 5 S 

+^.3325 

+03B3 048 

+^S"- 35 fi 7 

1.00 

+ 4 S*JS« 
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il-LER—PARALLAXES OF FIFTY STARS, 


No, 47. B,D, -f- 29 s .4550, Lalande 42883-5. (ai b 54 B1 -3; 

4 - 2 9 q si'-) Mag. 7.3. o’.oigj; — o"-378. 

The measures are in right ascension. Other published parallaxes 
are: 


Flint, + 0+080 ± 0+027. 
Gill, -J- o". 374 ± o' ho 17. 
Elkin, + 0". 124 =•= o"oj9. 

Chase, +0" 020 d: o' '.043. 

Adams, +■ 6 .066. 




Hour 


Tjtjw in 

l'ariilbjL 





Dbur. 

Aoyk. 

Ob* 

iu D-jjf, 

F«tor. SnSTiijfiKn. 

Wi N 

Res., 




h. m. 


T- 

P. IH. 

P* 

v. urc4 by. 

QcL 

11. igis--- 

—0 23 

p. 

—3-20 

— 0,74 4-0-021 

7 

—O.0&4 

Sm. 

Oct 

-i, 1915--* 

4-0 2 

M. 

310 

Mz .01 a 

J 

.002 

Son. 

Oct. 

30, 191s-** 

0 17 

Ma. 

301 

-67 010 

1.0 

-003 

Stn. 

June 30, 1916... 

—a 2 

Mi* 

—5-S7 

+O.JO —0.017 

■7 

—O.OOS 

Sm. 

July 

7, 1916... 

4-o 18 

Mn. 

0.5O 

.62 .035 

£ 

4-0.009 

Sm. 

July 

iip 1916,.. 

0 & 

Mr 

0.46 

.57 MS 

■9 

0.000 

Sm, 

July 

28, 1916..- 


Ma. 

0.29 

■34 -044 

.6 

400II 

Sm. 

Oct 

7, 1916 ♦ .* 

4-0 1 6 

Ma. 

+0*2 

—0.70 —0.046 

.6 

—D.OoS 

Sm. 

Get 

26, 1916. T . 

0 jz 

M 

061 

.86 .066 



Sm. 

Nov. 

2, 1916 . 

0 30 

M. 

0.6S 

.90 .065 

.8 

.004 

Sm. 

June 

=5, 1917... 

—0 9 

M, 

-T-303 

-fH3J5 —Or 100 

7 

+&-WS 

Sm, 

June 30, 131?... 

0 $2 

Pr 

3-08 

.71 Ofl4 

JS 

—0.013 

Sm. 

July 

27.1917.-- 

+0 8 

Mar 

335 

.35 ^3 

■5 

.001 

Sm. 


tVorwof Egirotiortj: 

+ 9.7000 c— 1.5 73° P —0.90 iott = — 0.3691. 

+ 443649 +83382 = — 0.7656. 

+ g.OS 34 = — 0.0910, 
Solution: c =— o r *,04f- 


j»=— 0 " jo $$ =fc 0^004. 
1 T= + o ",034 ± 
p, e, unit weight, 0^.02 1 - 

CouMMSdN Stars. 


tfo. 

Jf. 

y. 

Deptfld-enw, 

DiaiBHtr. 

B. b. No. 

2 

—iS*8 

— 740 

+>iM 

0-53 


3 

140.0 

+ I 3 JJ 

JD 4 

037 


6 

+142.2 

140,0 

,155 

074 

+39*4558 

9 ' 

198,8 

— 77.8 

297 

040 


# 

0.0 

0.0 


O./0 

+ a 9‘ , -4350 
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No. 48. B.D. + 69° ,1228. S 2883. (as 1 ’ & m -r, + 69" 3 »'■) 
Mag. 5.54. — o\oio6; + n".oi8. Spectrum F. 

The measures are in right ascension. The brighter component 
only was measured. No other parallax has been published. 


DiEfc 


Nov. 9. 1015 -■ 
Nov, £i, 1915-+ ■ 

, NqV. 26, 1015-■ 

June 30, ie>i 6 
July 7 « 1916. + * 

Oct. iip 1916. 

Nov. 7, i 0 i£... 

June 3 °i 1917-- 
June jo p 1017 - 

July 30 , 1917 - ■* 

July 30, 1017- ■ - 


Hour 

Angle. 

Obi- 

Time in 
100 i fays* 

Farad. La± 

Fueler, 

£ DEutiuib 

Wt* 

R**., 

Me-ah- 

K HL 


T. 

p. 

ML 

P. 

U. Ured by. 

+0 32 

Mel. 

—3-33 

—0.01 

—0 073 

,9 

—0.006 

Stn. 

0 5 

M. 

3-21 

.93 

.073 

r.o 

.005 

Sm. 

0 3*3 

F. 

3,16 

03 


43 

40.006 

Sm. 

+G *9 

Ml 

— 0-99 

4073 

077 

1.0 

40003 

Be, 

Be. 

0 23 

Ma. 

0.02 

J &7 

077 

.6 

.002 

Sm. 

—0 16 

P. 

40,04 

—0.70 

.113 

*5 

40.006 

Be, 

+0 19 

ii. 

0.3I 

.00 

.117 

1.0 

.004 

Sm. 

—O 29 

P. 

42.G6 

40.73 

hi 14 

.6 

40.007 

Sm, 

O 17 

P. 

2.66 

.73 

.101 

$ 

—0.006 

Sm. 

0 5® 

P. 

2L06 


-113 

-0 

.003 

Sm. 

0 44 

F. 

2,96 

.36 

.114 


.002 

Sm. 


Normal Equations: 

+ g.ooOOf— 1.5370 pr*— 1.0230*-=—0.8565. 

+ 554880 + 11 -5575 = — 0.1738. 

+ 5^340 —+ 0.0777, 


Solution: 

c-—o fr joQS- 

o \o43 ± o".to 3- 
T =4 « o jh - 07& it o f \oig. 


p r e, unit weight, ± o M .oi6. 


C&VTAVsast Stars. 


No. 

JT. 

K 

Dtpettdcnff- 

bumeter. 

!i D- No, 

l 

4178-0 

4 0t j 

40,263 

0,64 

4^9 fl 1^31 

6 

1140 

—182.4 

.277 

077 

4-69**1330 

10 

—104.8 

4 37-6 

,230 

0.62 

4-ft*™? 

12 

23 S 4 

®IJ2 

222 

0.86 

469^.1219 

T 

0.0 

0.9 


O.64 

469“,1228 
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No. 49. B.D, + 29°^74i. t] Pegasi. 38 m .3t + 29° 44'.) 

Mag, 3,10. p. = + o\0<h> 8 ; — o".03S. Spectrum G, 

The measures are in longitude. This star is a spectroscopic 
binary. Other published parallaxes are: 

Flint, — o".037 ± 0T027. 

Schiesinger. —o".oo2 ± o",oi3. 

Adams, + o".q42. 




Boar 


Titne in 

Para! Cm 






Due. 

Autle. 

Obi. 

1 on tMyp. 

Furor, 

Solution 

Wl„ 

Res.., 

Mcife’ 



k_ m_ 


T. 

F, 

n. 

p t 

P. UTCCl 

Oct, 

tpiS-* 

+0 5 

p. 

—344 —t> 5 SS 

+ 0,187 

■5 

0.000 

Sip. 

Dec, 

i r 1915... 

0 22 

F, 

3-07 

.949 

,192 

to 

—0.004 

Be. 

Dec, 

Mb 10tS.- 

0 54 

M, 

2.94 

.983 

.184 

LQ 

+0.004 

Be, 

Aug. 

6 , 1916,.. 

—1 0 

M. 

—O.SS +0.051 

- 30 2 

1,0 

—0.012 

Be. 

5 m, 

Aug. 

13,, 1916,.. 

+0 24 

F. 

0.51 

-555 

m 


+0,006 

Be, 

Aug. 

I 5 t -■- 

O 2 9 

P. 

*40 

-524 

178 

,8 

.012 

£m. 

Nov T 

7, 1516... 

O 36 

M. 

+0^5 

igi 

-8 

+0.001 

Be r 

5 m. 

Dec. 

17, 1916... 

1 It 

M. 

0 , 7 S 

,984 

.186 

1.0 

,007 

Be. 

Dec. 

19, 1916,., 

1 11 

M. 

0.77 

J&2 


-9 

—ojooo 

Std. 

jtily 

30 . W 7 ■ 

—0 33 

F. 

+3.00 +0.740 

,199 

,5 

—0.005 

5 m. 

Aug, 

Sb 191 7 -** 

o 4 2 

P. 

3 -o 6 

.666 

,|6S 

.9 

+0.006 

Sin. 

Aug. 

to, 1917..* 

1 21 

P. 

311 

-590 

,201 

■5 

—0.007 

$tti. 


X or mat Equations: 

4* 9.8000 c — 1,2780^ — 1.8561 tt = + 1.8708. 

+ 44-5793 +8.4866 = — o, 1926. 

+ 6.1507 =—0,3488. 


Solution; c — + o".igi 

p= + o".qoS ± o".oo4. 

#=— 0".0O4 ± 0''.OIi. 

p. e. unit weight, ±l o".o24. 

Comparison Stabs. 


Mb* 

X, 

y r 

IJrpcndeace. 

KioifteTr 

2 

+1884 

+ 35^ 

+0-359 

0.63 

6 

—2jr.a 

i86B 


O59 

II 


— 6 iJ$ 


04S 

22 

+ 65,6 

139^ 

-277 

*39 

w 

0,0 

0.0 


1-to 


b, o. s,. 


+ 89*4741 
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No. 50. B.D. + 19°.5094. S 3007. (,23? 17“ 3 ;+ 2o e r'.) 

Mag. 6.9. — + o'.oaaS; — o",oig. 


i 3007 is a double star, whose components have a common proper 
motion. The brighter component only was measured. The meas¬ 
ures are in longitude. No other parallaxes have been published for 


this &tar. 

Hupf 


Time in I'ar&jlii 





Date. 

Angle. 

QH- 

tw Diys,. Factor. 

Solution, 

wt ir 

R«., 

51 mh 


h. BL 


r. f. 

"L 


f. nred by* 

Nov. s 6 r 19T5 - - 

+0 H 

F. 


+0.048 

■s 

+ 0-002 

Stti, 

Dec. 36 , I&I 5 -- 

I 

M, 

-979 


.6 

—0,006 

Bc r 

Aug. 13, 1316... 

-3-0 S2 

F, 

—0.81 +0.615 

114 

-9 

—aoo 4 

Be. 

Sm. 

Aug. i?r 1916-* 

0 J 7 

P. 

077 55 & 

.108 

►5 

+0.002 

Et, 

Aug. 1 Jr, 1916-- 

0 13 

P_ 

0^5 530 

-1*4 

,7 

,005 

Sxn T 

Nov. 8 f 1^16. 

+0 4 

P- 

+djd6 —O.731 

-093 

.8 

+0.012 

Be. 

Sin. 





.116 



Be* 

Dec. 30 , 1916.*. 

0 si 

M P 

038 970 

.116 

? 

—0.009 

3 m, 

Au*. 5, 1917 . - 

— 0 38 

F. 

+2.76 4-0.721 

.169 

9 

—0.003 

Be. 

Aug. io H 1917... 

* S 

Ml 

2.81 .668 

.160 

J 6 

+0.006 

5 m, 

Aug. u, 1917- — 

-£-0 10 

M. 

g.82 .644 

.168 

1.0 

—0002 

Sm. 

jVorjiiaJ 








+ 7,2000 c + 2.0S30 ft. + 0,5990 x = + 0,8605. 

-|- 32.6194 +6,8602 — + 0,8268, 

+ 3 9039 = + 0,2245, 


.Solution : 

c= + o".ii4, 

,i= + o".oja ± o''.M34. 
w= + o''jo6s ± o”,oi 2. 
p. e. unit weight =fc o".oi9. 

Comparison Stabs. 


N& 

X. 

K, 

pcptiiden-ce^ 

Diameter. 

B. D. So. 

1 

+237-2 

— £ 7-0 

+0^t8o 

044 


to 

—I4&-Q 

+180,0 

334 

041 


18 

SO -3 

— 33-5 

.231 

0,30 


SO 

34.6 

162 

-155 

O.36 


TT 

0.0 

OjO 


0.64 

+ I 9 , SW 
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THE COMPONENTS AND COLLOIDAL BEHAVIOR OF 
PLANT PROTOPLASM. 

St D. T. MacDOUGAL axb H. A. S POE HR. 

(Read April 23 , 

Summary of Generalizations Pseviously Discussed, 

ihe principal conclusions established by our previously described 
investigations which are of direct interest with relation to new re¬ 
sults to be presented arc as follows: 

I- The protoplasmic mass of the active cell of the plant is a 
mixture of carbohydrates chiefly in the Conn of pentosans and al¬ 
buminous substances, with a probable very low but undetermined 
proportion of I i pi ns. In addition to the mucilaginous substances of 
the first, freely soluble sugars may be present in the cell solutions. 

TL The principal components of plasmatic masses, the mucilages 
and the proteins, are mutually non-interdiffu-stble and hence when 
brought together in the cell by minute accretions or mixed In liquid 
form must be taken to form complex emulsions or mesh-works, and 
to occur separately both in disperse phase and disperse medium, 

IIL Of the components of such a mass the one which could be 
regarded as the more solid as having the lesser attraction for mole¬ 
cules of water, would tend to take position in the peripheral layer 
and to assume a greater density by lessening the liquid phase in the 
surface layer* 

IV, The external layer of any colloidal mass or of any layer 
where two masses meet has invariably a composition determined by 
the constitution of the impinging masses. The formation of the 
cellulose wall which is first seen as a free plate between two separat¬ 
ing protoplasts has a structure resulting from such action. The 
plasma of the plant being highly carbohydrate, the external layer is 
consequently largely anhydride of this material. The layers added 
internally to the initial wall must be of the same character. Further- 
more for similar reasons, the external layer of the plasma, the senii- 
permcablc membrane, would also be high in carbohydrate. The en- 

15 ft 
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closing and boundary layers of nuclei and of all special bodies in the 
protoplasm would have a similar dual origin. 

V, Highly proteinaceous plasmas would form external layers, 
which in conformity with the above, would not be cellulose or so 
high in carbohydrate. The chitinous skins of some animal organ¬ 
isms offer an inviting subject for examination in this connection. 

YL In so far as these limiting layers offer resistance to the 
passage of substances in solution equally in both directions, or as 
they allow the free passage of water and resistance to substances in 
solution, they form an osmotic machine by the action of which 
pressures may be set up internal to the cell and to plasmatic or 
nuclear masses. The implied phenomena designated as turgidity 
are most marked in plant cells where distentive forces of 40 or 50 
atmospheres are found. It is to be noted also that when the two 
elements of a plasmatic colloid, the carbohydrate and the albumin, 
are unequally hydrated, as is the case in nearly all solutions, the 
superior increase of one element in the complex mesh work would set 
up something akin to osmotic pressure. 

VII. Hydration increases or swelling is the result of the com¬ 
bination of molecules of water with colloidal aggregates of the mass. 
The addition of any substance which forms combinations with the 
colloidal carbohydrate or protein may give systems which attract, 
combine with and hold proportions of water different from those 
displayed when water only is present. 

VIII. The hydration increase or swelling of an intermeslied 
pentosan-protein colloid, such as we imagine protoplasm to be, in¬ 
volves the possibility of the unequal increase of these two main com¬ 
ponents under the influence of any substance or ion, and the measur¬ 
able alterations in volume will be the resultant of the effects of such 
a substance or ion upon the hydration of the unlike components, 

IX. The pentosans are weak acids and in general their hydration 
capacity is lessened by hydrogen ions. Hydroxyl ions and com¬ 
pounds containing the amino-groups, such as may be in solutions 
of phenvl-alanin, alauin, asparagin and glycocoli, may exert an effect 
by which hydration capacity is increased above that in pure water. 
Mucilages derived from various sources show some differences in 
reactions to the solutions named while conforming to the generalize 
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titas given. Their hydration is but little affected by the presence 
of the common sugars in the water of suspension or dispersion. 

X, The albumins and their derivatives are amphoteric, being 
capable of dissociating both as acids or as bases. Hydration in the 
presence of hydrogen ions may be much greater than in water and 
may reach the possible maximum, while that in the presence of 
hydroxyl ions and of various cations may also he in excess of that 
in water. Gelatine as an example of this group shows such behavior 
but has a res Evicted hydration capacity in amino-acids such as eiy- 
cocoll. On the other hand,, the swelling is proportional to the high 
hydrogen ton concentration of such amino-acids as aspartic acid, 
which is diabasic. 

XL Variations in the hydration total or volume may be ascribed 
to changes in the colloidal components of a plasma, to products of 
the resident metabolism, to the action of substances absorbed during 
hydration or to fluctuations in temperature. 

XII. The changes in volume of a mass of colloidal material are 
usually not iso-diametrical during hydration. Such alterations are 
determined by the structure of the jelly which may be so differ- 
entiated as to show expansion and contraction along one axis almos: 
wholly. 

XIII. The analysis of the implied facts ha> also demonstrated 
that growth is so essentially as to its nature, and so largely as to 
volume, a matter of hydration that the compounds which facilitate 
the swelling of phytocolloids and of cell-masses, facilitate or accel¬ 
erate growth. 1 

1 MaeDougal, D P T,, k ' Hydration and Growth,”' Publ. 297 Carnegie Inst, 
oi Wash*, i ^2D, and M Hydra don Effects of Amino-compounds,’ 1 Prat* Soe. 
for Exper. Bwf . tfrld -Urd... i?: 35-36. 1919, 

Schreiner. Q rr and Skinner, J. JU u Experimental Study of the Effect of 
Some Nitrogenous Soil Constiiuenls on Growth, Nucleic Add and Its De¬ 
composition Products” Har.t IVorld, t 6 : 191^ 

Schreiner, O., and Skinner, J. J., 4J Specific Action of Organic Compounds 
in Modifying Plant Characteristics; Methyl Glycocoll versus Glycocctl/ r Bot 
Gaz. r 59: 445-463, 1915. 

Skinner, J r J r , and Beattie, J. IL, u Effect of Asparagin on Absorption and 
Growth in Wheat/' BuB r T&rr. Bet Club* 39: 4^437, 1919. 

Horovieow T G, A.„ "Da the Action of Different Substances on the Veloc¬ 
ity of Growth of Vegetables / 1 Publ. of the Soe. Nat, of New Ruisia, 41 ; 
15-194- 1916. 
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Conclusions Faux pep on Newly Obtained Results. 

The further development of our knowledge on this subject has 
been attempted by experiments arranged to obtain evidence upon 
four topics, viz: (i) the proportions of carbohydrate and albu¬ 
minous matter in a colloid of the highest hydration capacity; (2) 
the substances or ions of biological significance which would raise 
ihe hydration capacity of these phytocolloids to the highest limit; 
(3) measurement of the relative effects of some metallic bases upon 
a carbohydrate colloid; and (4) determination of the amplitude and 
continuance of alternating or repeated effects of renewed or replaced 
solutions. 

1. By the use of the pentosan, agar, as representing the acid car¬ 
bohydrate and of getatine for the amphoteric albuminous component 
trials were made to ascertain what proportions of these substances 
would show hydration capacities of a range comparable to that of 
living matter, A mixture containing one part carbohydrate and 
three parts albuminous matter shows the highest general hydration 
capacity under the influence of hydrogen* hydroxyl ions and the 
ions which may he derived from amino-acid5, Biocolloids high in 
albuminous matter swell most under the action of the hydrogen ion. 
Biocolloids containing 40 per cent, or more carbohydrates swell most 
in ammo-compounds. Balanced biocoltoids swell most in the pres¬ 
ence of hydroxyl ions* These reactions are parallel to those of 
living and dried cell-masses of plants, and follow through the sea¬ 
sonal variations determined by chemical analyses, 

2. Biocolloids of which more than a fourth is carbohydrate are 
highly sensitive to the action of hydrogen 3 ons t which restrict 
hydration, 

3. The basic histidine and glycocoll which is slightly on the acid 
side of neutral increase hydration in biocolloids containing more 
than 40 per cent, carbohydrate. Maximum swellings of 4300 per 
cent, by a mixture of 1 part agar and 3 parts gelatine in acid repre¬ 
senting a high concentration for plant juices, and oE 3930 per cent, 
by a mixture of 2 parts agar and 3 of gelatine in histidine are of 
great physiological interest. But little information concerning the 
presence or action of the baste amino-compounds in plants is avail¬ 
able. 
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4. Giycocoll and giycocoll ester increase the swelling 0! agar, 
Giycocoll lesions swelling of gelatine, while giycocoll ester, giycocoll 
ester hydrochloride and giycocoll hydrochloride increase it beyond 
that shown in distilled water. 

5- The hydroxides of the strong metallic bases limit the hydra¬ 
tion oi agar according to their position in the electromotive series, 
the least swelling taking place under the action of the strongest base 
at con cent rations of o,ot A r with the apparent exception of rubidium. 
Beginning w ith the strongest the series runs K (Rb) Na Li. 

6, The various effects of barium, calcium and strontium are not 
so dearly determined and the quantitative relations of these metals 
are not known definitely. Hydration values of agar at 0.01 N were 

$r(GH) f =Si5. Ca(OH) s = 86o, BafOII), = 900, 

7, Hydration of agar in calcium hydroxide exceeds that in water 
at 0.0001 A r of the hydroxide and this effect is also produced at 
O.OOOOI N. Increase of hydration beyond that of water by dilute 
solutions of hydroxides of calcium„ potassium, rubidium, potassium 
sodium and lithium is an effect we have hitherto ascribed to amino- 
compounds only. Excess values for aniline and ammonium hy¬ 
droxide are given, 

5. The incorporation of bases in agar lessens its hydration ca¬ 
pacity in any concentration yet tested, and this is also true of biocol¬ 
loids of which carbohydrates constitute more than half. In mix¬ 
tures containing more gelatine hydration capacity in acids and in 
hydroxides may be increased by included bases. The inclusion of 
a metallic base and its presentation in a hydrating solution would 
give different results in a colloidal or plasmatic body such as \ 
nucleus or chromosome. 

9. The data in this art tele were secured chiefly by the swelling 
of trios of sections with a total volume of 4 to 8 cu. mm, under the 
auxograph in dishes into which 25 to 30 cc. of solution was placed 
and renewed at intervals of 12 and 24 hours. Such renewals were 
attended by accelerations in the rate and increases in the total swell¬ 
ing. Agar and biocolloids of agar and gelatine showed this action 
in a marked manner* Sections of equal parts of these two com¬ 
ponents exhibited reactions In which the exaggerated swelling re¬ 
sulting from renewals were partly retracted very slowly on the third 
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day. After this the exaggeration slowly decreased and the retrac¬ 
tion increased until the two balanced about the eighth day T The two 
movements continued lor a total period of 67 days. It is suggested 
that the exaggerated swelling following a renewal of the solutions 
may be due to the formation of gly cocoll agarate, the bulk of which 
might be greater than that of the agar. Diffusion of this material 
from the section would result in a retraction or shrinkage, 

10, Plates of colloids cast on glass and prevented from shrink¬ 
ing In area take on a heterotropic structure which varies in agar, 
gelatine and in mixtures of the two. The swelling of an agar plate 
is almost wholly in thickness so that the increase of a hydrated sec¬ 
tion is denoted directly by the thickness reached. Gelatine plates 
prepared in the same manner may Increase as much as 60 per cent, 
in length and width while swelling. Plates of mixtures of the two 
swell from 6 to 16 per cent, in length and width, this amount being 
modified by the character of the hydrating solution. These effects 
which may play an important part in morphological procedure in the 
cell, seem to indicate a mesh work structure of biocolloids as it does 
not seem possible for emulsions to be differentiated in the manner 
implied. 


Hydration Tests of Various Bigcolloids. 

In the effort to ascertain the character of the biocolloids which 
might shetv hydration reactions of the range and variety of proto- 
p]asm h empirical mixtures of agar and gelatine were made up and 
cast into plates which were dried and then swelled under the allo¬ 
graph, Eight colloidal preparations were hydrated in water, hydro¬ 
chloric arid T potassium hydroxide and glycocoll at 15° C. Trios of 
sections were swelled under the auxograph in the usual manner, the 
increases being calculated in percentages of original thickness by the 
left hand number of each couple. Strips of the same material 50 
to So mm, in length were placed in test Lubes of similar solutions. 
The resulting increases ranged from 2 to 1 2 per cent, m length and 
width in the different colloids. These ratios were applied to the 
increases in thickness to obtain the total volumes expressed in the 
right-hand number of each pair in Table I. 
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TABLE I. 

HvSftATtCN nF AUX, AcaS-ALBLMIN. A(5ab-celattN£ and Gelatine in 1er»is 
of Thickness and Volume. 


HC3. mi 

-V. 

IC0H, At 

GLyreteU. Jf* 

Wml 


Tb. 

Vol 

»- 1 

VdI. 

■to. 

V*l 

Tfa. 

v*r. 

Anar mm. at if C- Compit^AData. 

So 0 


6tW i 

750 


3.50® 

a,Boo 

2,000 

Grtmin# o r £3 mm. at if C- 



4JW 

1,64 Q | 

3rI0O 

6130 1 

&50 

009 

1.570 


A gar 1 . firtoffer J. 

a.tS mm. 12 —if 1 C. 



j .500 ! 

4,309 

3.500 

3,ew 

3,4&Q 

3.975 

1,445 

i* 660 

,-i^rjr J 

r Gdatirt* J. mm 

if C. 



IrSSC 

i.SOS 

3.300 

3.375 

3-OS0 


1.000 

2.3^5 



A&or J, Gtialiwt i- o 

', 23-28 mm 

. 14 - 16 ° c. 


I.3M ' 

*■573 


3nSoa 

2,200 

3r5*S 

I , B &Q 

3 r ?50 



A$*r J. 

Gelniiite 3, 

O.lS mm. 14 - 16 * C, 



000 1 

04 

».ss* 


3-230 


3 . 00 * 

3 34S 


The data in the above table afford information on three main 
questions, via., the probable constitution of living matter to he in¬ 
ferred from high hydration capacity, the nature of the colloids which 
show a sensitiveness in hydration to the action of the hydrogen ion, 
the hydroxyl ion and to ions which may he derived from amino- 
compounds, and lastly the differentiations in hete rot topic swelling. 

The highest swelling of the pentosan-protein mixtures is that of 
agar i gelatine 3 in hundredth normal acid. Such colloids may be 
present in the animal, but may be taken to be highly specialized or 
unusual in the plant and not shown by the cell-masses of the vegeta¬ 
tive tracts. Chief interest centers in the colloids in which the carbo¬ 
hydrate and albuminous components each vary in forming 30 to 60 
per cent, of the total and showing high hydration capacities in the 
hydroxides, in gly cocoll and in water. These mixtures furnish an 
analogue of living matter of proved similarity of composition and 
action. Not only has it been possible to compound biocolloids which 
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would furnish conditions parallel to those in the plant, but the in¬ 
fluence of changing proportions of the pentosans to the other cel - 
contents has been followed through the season by analyses in the 
chemical laboratory and by swelling tests of living and dried sections 

of the plants.* 

Xcxt to the composition and to the condition ot the components, 
the matter of greatest importance is that of the ions or substances 
which may determine the course and amount of hydration. Acids, 
hydroxides and amino-compounds arc to be included in a list oi the 
substances of physiological importance. The action of hydrogen 
tons, of hydroxyl ions and of ions which may be derived from amino- 
compounds in the way of accelerating or retarding hydration may 
be shown by expressing the swelling values produced in terms oi 
those obtained in water taken as 100 given in Table II. 


TABLE II. 

Htoratiox of Cough* Hyu*ochlo*ic Acid, Potassium Hy*oxib ano 
GlvcoctjLL at 0,01 N with that IX Water as too. 


H ytJfLHLhlClriC AcMr 

F^LUMum Hydride- 

CljfCWnJl. 

Tfe- 

Ydl, 

Tt., 

Vol- 

Th. 

1 


Yd. 

Arm- 


5° ■ 

33 

43 

163 

1 


iSs 




m 1 

200 

*3 

| 


54 

1 C 

klatixt 3. 


IT3 

2 70 

TT3 

225 

170 

! 


1 S 6 

Agar : GebtiiH* J. 

So 

67 

1 

iso 

154 

1 


163 

/lirar J CrfifslpH* 3- 

TQ 


14^ 

no 

IIS 

1 


114 

Agar J Gttetiiu 2 . 


30 

30 

S3 

95 

107 


1O6 


"MacDoiigal, D. 7 , "‘Hydration anti Growth," Publ. 2 Q 7 Carncsic Inst 
of Wash, 1020 * p. 132. 
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The effect of the hydrogen ions which are present in a concen¬ 
tration of pH=?j in the acid solution is to induce a high swelling 
in gelatine and to produce a lessened swelling as this component is 
lessened and as the carbohydrate is increased. A finely parallel 
series was obtained in tests ol living sections of Opuntla from last 
December to March in which the proportionate swelling in acid 
varied from So per cent, in December to 77 in January* 7 in Febru¬ 
ary, rising to 78 in March and falling to 64 in April, as compared 
with water at 100. The course of the pentosans was not followed 
at the same time, but in a previous year the variation in the pentosan 
content of similar material was from 10 in late December to 4.7 in 
mid-January* 6 in mid-February, and to 5,5 late in March* which 
allowing for seasonal differences, gives a fair parallel 

The hydroxide is seen* to cause a swelling of both agar and of 
gelatine less than in water, and to cause a swelling of gelatine some¬ 
thing less than in acid. Its general effect is to lessen hydration as 
the carbohydrate component of the btocolloid becomes greater, al¬ 
though an aberrant high swelling is shown by mixtures of equal 
parts of gelatine and agar. 

Turning now to the plant material which shows the seasonal 
variation of pentosans noted above the swelling of living material 
varies from comparative values of too in December, 103 in January* 
100 in February, and no in March, facts in no wise discordant with 
the seasonal changes and probable accumulation of metallic salts in 
the cdls. 

GEycocoll produces a maximum effect on agar and a minimum 
on gelatine or the albuminous component of biocolloids. Its maxi¬ 
mum accelerating effect seems to be upon mixtures containing 25 to 
40 per cent, of the carbohydrate* although in alE cases it causes agar 
mixtures to hydrate to a point beyond that which might be reached 
in water. 

If we now seek to ascertain what type of biocolloid is capable of 
the greatest average hydration or growth under the influence of 
these substances and of the baste histidine, it will be found in a 
mixture which is composed of 1 part carbohydrate and 3 parts al¬ 
buminous material. Biocolloids containing more carbohydrate than 
albuminous matter would be most sensitive to the presence of hy- 
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drogen ions, and their growth would be markedly limited by acidity. 
Such mixtures would also be modified something less by hydroxyl 
ions. All ty pos of biocolloid would respond by' increased hydration 
to the presence of amino acids as shown by the relative sw ellings in 
giycoeoll and in histidine. 

The results with the basic histidine and of its salt histidine dihy- 
drochloride, which reacts as an acid, are as given in Tabic HI. 

TABLE HL 


Swellings or Ag.«, Gatins and Mixtures in Pfxcextacis of Ohiginal 
Thickness and Volume. 


EMiK m>i Jf. 

Hiiud.nc 

o»f 4f- 

W« 

*r. 

Tta. 

Vo]. 

■m. 

Vo!. 

Tt. 

VdJ. 


,4gar C,rj mm, at JJ° C- 


3,300 \ 

.... 1 

SKrt 

* + . ^ 

],IM 

.... 


0.78 n*«- ai 14-* 6 * c 

r + 



i.ioi 

l,6oo 

4 .IQ 0 


3-150 


Agar 2 Gtiaiint j. o.lfl *ni, al r. 


1 J/? O 

1,^0 

1*445 

1-7*0 

I.fffio 



Ag/ar 3 Gtl&iifit $1 rt™- ^ *-■ 



r \ 1,300 

1 . 3,30 

I,&60 

I =r P 3S0 

A Aar j GrfuJfiU! z, OrZ$ tnm. oil i‘4 ~ 

C. 

M7* 

3.755 

&00 

«4* 

3,000 

3*245 


Mixtures consisting of 40 to &> P er cent of thc Uv ° main com ' 
ponents are seen to give the highest swelling values in histidine yet 
obtained by biocolloids by treatment with any reagent. Further¬ 
more this ami no-compound acts to increase the swelling of gelatine 
and all mixtures containing it to a point beyond that which is pos¬ 
sible in water- Its acid salt has the well-known effect on agar, gela¬ 
tine and their mixtures. These features are illustrated by Table IV. 
in which the values arc given in terms of water as 100. 

In addition to the high hydration caused in thc above mixtures 
by histidine, attention has been previously called to a similar action 
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by glycocoll on agar. No final explanation for Ibis behavior has as 
yet been obtained. Of great interest, however, are the results ob¬ 
tained with a number of glycocoll compounds. Swelling tests were 
made in the usual manner with the following compounds: (i) Gty- 
cocoll which is approximately neutral in reaction and amphoteric in 
behavior, (2) Glycocoll ethyl ester; in this compound the acid 
radicle has been neutralized p is distinctly alkaline and acts as a weak 


TABLE IV. 


Ubtidlac. 

Hiirtldjue- OLbydrachlBride-,. 

Til. 

VdL 

Th. 

VaL, 

A£ ar- 

EG 

1 ~: 

30 


Gtlaiint. 

1=4 

IW 

114 

130 


A^ar J Gtlaliat j. 


IT* 

* 7 $ 


73 

80 

Agpr 3 Gelatine 7. 

+ + +'+ 

■ & H ■ 

[ 

$5 

■ 6 a 

A gar 3 Gelatin* ?■ 

IT 6 

ll 6 



27 


base on the swelling of agar. However, in solutions of this sub¬ 
stance agar does not attain the same swelling above that of water as 
it does in the amphoteric glycocoll. On account of the relatively 
rapid hydrolysis of glycocoll ester in water, fresh solutions were 
frequently prepared for renewal in the swelling tests, (3) Glycocoll 
ethyl ester hydrochloride in which both the basic and acid portions 
of the glycocoll molecule have been neutralized, (4) Glycocoll hy¬ 
drochloride which reacts as an acid in water solution and shows the 
typical acid behavior in the swelling agar. The solutions were all 
in 0-01 molar concentration. The absolute increases in terms of 
thickness and volume are as below: 
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TABLE V. 


w#*er r 

GLycwdl up M. 

Gtfcocail F4<» 

Jf* 

OlycoKit] E®»r Hy- 
drtcUsfifc Mi ^ 

GlyortoU Hydro- 
■chL-oride a .01 Jf. 


A$ar, 

Sections 0,15 tnm r Thick at IS*C> 

.3,330 

^,130 

3-3*0 

*.S3» 

I.MO 


(lnCfC 3 £GS in vridLh Slid !cnj;lU Very stii^h L,} 


Vd. 


The above data reduced to terms of swelling in water as too 
give values as in Table VI. 

TABLE VL 

Swtmss or DmtJj PlaTT-S of Agar and Geutixe 




I 

GlvtoivH Ekbj 

GlyDDc^lt Hydro¬ 

War. 

GljvantL 

Cr !?«£*& trier, 

H ydr&cblorld*. 

chloride. 




U8.ja \ 104-35 1 _4"-SQ_ J- ^L£7- 


Gtiaiixe- 



Th. 

Vp3, 

, m 

VoL 

Tfa- 

Vat. 

Th. 

Vh»L 

TK 

Ydl, 

1QQ 

ICO 

£2 

54 

123 

14J 

95 

75 

1^4 

180 


Glycocoll and its ester are seen to increase the swelling of agar 
and to lessen that of gelatine. The two salts exert the classical 
effects of retarding the swelling of agar. The swelling of gelatine 
in the glycocoll estes hydrochloride is slightly less than in water, 
while the swelling of gelatine in the glycocoll ester hydrochloride is 
higher as in an acid solution. 

Hydration of Auak is Solutions of Various Hydroxides. 

The delicacy of reaction prevailing in the behavior of agar 
towards hydrogen and hydroxyl ions as well as various caLions is 


GclcU**- 

SrttEoiu O, 73 mm, Th ick It i5* C r 


Th. 
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Th, 
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exemplified in the swellings in solutions of various bases and deriva¬ 
tives oli glycocolL It became apparent in the earlier stages of our 
work that rhe effects of the alkaline hydroxides were by no means 
equivalent, and a series of preparations were run for the purpose of 
securing comparisons of the action of potassium, rubidium, sodium* 
lithium, barium, strontium and calcium. The values obtained are 
given in Table VII. 

TABLE Vn. 

Swilling of Agar in String Alkali ne Hydros uses. 

Sections 0,14 mm. Thick at 17^ C 


□#i ,v. o »< X 

KOH ..<<.x r 535 3430 

RbOH . * *. -- 1^5 3 , 5*0 

MiOH .**«.**,-1,645 3430 

LiOH ...3430 

Water .***.*.. 3,000 10 3,070 


When these absolute values are compared with that obtained in 
water the data in Table VIII. are obtained. 

TABLE VIII. 

Swelling of Dried Agar Flatus 0.14 hk. in Thickness at 17" C. in Solu¬ 
tions of Alkaline Hydbjgxbws which were Renewed Every 12 Hours. 
Total swelling af dried agar plates in water 3,035 per cent. 



Waier. 

KOH- 

RbQtf. 

NtOH. 

IJOH. 

DjOJ 

IOO 

503 

S 3 « 

54-S 

60.0 

a.ctti 

IfiQ 


115J 

Uj-O 

113.O 


It is to be seen that these alkaline hydroxides may be carried to 
an attenuation where they may cause a swelling of agar greater than 
in water, an effect hitherto found only with amino-compounds. The 
stronger the base as indicated by its position in the electromOlive 
series, the more does it restrict hydration- All reverse that effect 
and become accelerating agents at a greater dilution. Rubidium is 
the exception in the table, and its aberrant position may be ascribed 
to error until material is available for a repetition of the tests. 

In the hydroxides of the alkaline earths the variations are not 
so dearly defined. Unfortunately the quantitative relations of these 
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metals are not definitely known, and further complications may arise 
in the different solubility and behavior of the carbonates which nat¬ 
urally are always formed in spite of frequent renewals of the solu¬ 
tions. The series of tests which were made to secure information 
on this matter yielded the following results: 


TABLE IX, 

SwEUJKG OF Ac At is Alkaline Hydroxides IS PERCENTAGES OF ORIGINAL 

Thickness. 


o.or .V, 

A\ 

O.l-DOI jV. 

ajtaeoi AT. 

SKtkns C,J4 mm. Thiek i^C. 

Ba(OH), 

990 

I. *45 


24 M 

Sections 0,14 mm- Thick at is^C. 


Ca(OH), 

3*6 

1 ,270 

3 .aoo 


Ssctinni o.i 6 mm. Thick at t$* C- 

SrCOH), 

hi 


J.s*s 

3/^5 


The conversion of the data in Table IX. to terms of swelling in 
water result- m the following data: 


TABLE X. 

Swelling of Dried Agar Plates at is' C- in Solutions of Alkaline Earth 
Hygkdsides which were Renewed Every 12 Hooks, 

Thickness of dried plates in Ri(OH), and Cat OH), series 0.14 mm, 
in Sr (OH) 3 series 0.16 mm. Total swelling in water 3,035 per cent 


Sformo] Cawcn- 
4HMiQPr 

Viw, 


Sr(OH)i. 

Ca(GH>|. 

0,01 

QJQOI 

fj.CKjU £ 

O.MKHSI 

l« 

ZOO 

ISO 

[00 

79-6 

4:4 

80,3 

T 5 M 

ati.S 

51.6 

&4A 

8S ja 

3^3 r 

40.2 

106,0 

106.0 


It is seen that even at the greater attenuations, barium and stron¬ 
tium hydroxides limited hydration. As it appeared important to 
test the favorable effect of calcium solutions of various concentra¬ 
tions, a detailed series of tests was carried out. The actual in¬ 
creases in percentages of original thickness are given in the upper 
line of the table below and the values as compared with water as too 
in the line below'. 
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TABLE XI. 

Swelling of Dried Aga* Plates at 15* C, in Solutions of CatQH), 
which we*i; Renewed Evesv IS HousS. 


XormaJ 

CoftBeBIftfflan, 

wm, 

EUHZ, 

MI- 


□ jm. 

u.CKOJ. 

□ JJDOI, 



3,000 

565 

S 60 

1.000 

I,. 220 

00 

3.30* 

3.200 


307 O 

IOO 

iS.r> 

28.5 

33-0 

40.2 

BJ.* 

I OS-4 

105-4 


The iiigmsntiiig effect of calcium hydroxide which was found in 
concent rat ions of 0.0001 is here seen not to be exhibited in a solution 
containing twice this amount, and is not increased ivlien a reduction 
below this concentration is made. 

The effects of ammonium hydroxide and aniline on the swelling 
of agar are of direct interest in any discussion of the relative action 
of the weaker and stronger bases. 

Data for comparisons have been conveniently grouped in Table 

XII. 


TABLE XII, 


SwhjjnG of Dfied Agar PwT*S at 15° C. IN Solutions ok Various Hy- 

MONIOE5, RtiHIWEC EVERY 12 HOURS, IN TflMS OF W Aflitt AS IOO. 
Total swelling of dried agar idates in water 3,950 per cent. 


Nc.rma] 

Cfluteii- 

trftlMi, 


0.01 

0.001 



■=-— 

A. -t* m <3 n i □ cn 

EiHyl- 

I-ithicm 

Sodium 

PouiiiEjni 

Wtar. 

AdIBk 




Hydroxide. 

Hyiini'xltk. 

104 

114 

35 

3* 


21 

21 

100 

too 



40 

35 

54 


The behavior of agar in the weak bases ammonium hydroxide, 
ethylaminc and aniline on the one hand and in lithium hydroxide, 
sodium hydroxide and potassium hydroxide on the other, exhibits 
some interesting differences, particularly in the more dilute solu¬ 
tions . 4 Owing to the fact that in solutions of ammonium hydroxide 
and ethylaminc there exist equilibria respectively between dissolved 
NH S and the hydroxide, and between dissolved CHjKH. and its 
hydroxide, the condition in solutions of these substances particularly 
in the more concentrated solutions offer a rather complicated sit 11a- 

* MacDougal, D. T„ and Spoebr, H. A., J ' The Swelling of Agar in Solu¬ 
tions of Amino Acids and Some Related Compounds," Hoi. Goz.. 69: 1920 
(in press). 
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tion not very dissimilar from that obtaining in solutions of the 
amino acids. It will be recalled that aniline is a weaker base than 
ammonium hydroxide while ethylamine and the hydroxides of lith- 
iuiflp sodium and potassium are stronger. 

Effect of Included Bases ok Swelling of Biocolloids, 

The hydration of plates or sections of dried, colloids in solutions 
involves cjucsiions of penetration and of the fomiiition of com¬ 
pounds in the external parts of the section which may modify the 
hydration of the interior of the mass. The conclusion was reached 
in work set forth in previous papers that acids, metallic salts and 


TABLE XLIL 

Swellings of Dried Sections of Bicollmds with Included Bases in Feu* 
cektaues of Original Thickness. 


NO m JV. 

KOH 0*1 -V, 

HIpiUIm 1«M»-" 

cbloHdc gwv'S A r - 

G1jfC«oll cyat jV. 

Tuii 


Agar a F Gelatine 3, KOH 0.000,05 N 

NaOH 0.000,035 N 

Ca(OH), 0,000,025 N 

Sections 0.1 mm, Thick at 16-17* C 

2 P [W'3,JJ0 


1 , 700 - 3,050 

2 , 750 - 3,030 


Agar 3 , Gelatine 3* KOH o.ooi N 

NaOH o.oooi N 

CatOH)! ojdqoi N 

Histidine 0.001,4 

Section o.Qfj M Thick at ifr-17 G, 

£5.0-875 

2,22^^85 

1, 700-1300 


3,050-3,3^0 


Agar j, Gebtiae a KOH 0000,05 K 

NaOH 0.000,025 N 

Ca {OH )t o,ooo.o?j N 
Sections 1114-0.15 mm. Thick at 15 C, 

i 

300-531 


T.S-JO-I.T3* 

2,050-3,300 

| 3.3&0-J.7SO 


amino-compounds incorporated in colloid? exerted a greater effect, 
generally a lessening action on swelling than the same amount of the 
reagent applied in aqueous solution. 

Furthermore It may be said in particular that In no case did an 

FrOCl AKER. t’HEL. KC, VOL. LVlIT p K p iQ20 
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inclusion in the carbohydrate, agar, increase its hydration in water, 
and this holds true for such substances as asparagin, glyeocoll, etc,, 
which cause a hydration much in excess of that taking place in water 
when applied in aqueous solution. 

As a further contribution to this matter the hydroxides of cal¬ 
cium, sodium and potassium were incorporated in biocolloids in 
proportions in which no lessening effect would be exerted by solu¬ 
tions which would bring the same amount of the bases into action on 
the colloids. The results of this series of tests are given in Table 

XHL 

The hydration values of the mixtures of agar 2 parts and gelatine 
3 parts in water are not materially different from those of some col¬ 
loidal mixture free from the bases. The presence of the bases in¬ 
creases hydration in acid and in potassium hydroxide, but lessens it 
in glyeocoll, as may be seen by comparison with Table I. When the 
proportion of agar is increased and that of gelatine decreased as in 
a mixture of 3 parts agar and 2 of gelatine, the swelling in water is 
lessened notably, and decreases occur in all solutions, a fact which 
may be ascribed directly to the action of the carbohydrate compon¬ 
ent. The bases included in these biocolloids were present in pro¬ 
portions one fourth of that in which excess swelling was caused in 
solutions of calcium and .sodium, and one five hundredth in the case 
of potassium, although the total amount of bases would be little 
short of that present in any one of the solutions. 

ft is suggested that the reversal of the effect of included bases on 
the swelling of hiocollotds must be at a greater attenuation than 
when in solution. Such restricting effect rises with the proportion 
of carbohydrate present. 

It is evident that the inclusion of a substance or ion in a colloidal 
structure results in hydration relations of a different character from 
those which appear when the substance in question is presented in 
the hydrating solution. In the latter case it seems theoretically pos¬ 
sible that differentiations of external layers of the hydrating masses 
tna) J take place which might result in swellings due in the last analy¬ 
sis to something like osmosis.* 

* MacDougak D, T. p u Hydration and Growth," PuM. \"o. 397 Carnegie 
Inst, pf Wash., igao F see pp. 33, 33, 44, 46, 47, 4®, 50, $S, 59 , 70, 7^ 75, 
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The presence of any substance in the nucleus, chromosomes or 
plasmatic bodies would five colloidal reactions materially different 
from those to be expected when such substances are presented in 
the cell sap or fluids according to the facts presented above. 

Maximum Effects Produced by Renewing Solutions, 

Closely related to the effects resulting by replacement of one so¬ 
lution by another are those produced by renewing solutions. The 
methods of auxographic measurement which have been used so ex¬ 
tensively in these experiments entail the immersion of a trio of dried 
sections of a total \-olume of about 4 to 8 cu, mm. in 25 to 30 cc. of 
solution, the most common concentration of which was o.qi ,V. The 
procedure of drawing off this solution and replacing it with a fresh 
solution at intervals of 12 or 24 hours has been followed since 1918. 

It has been noted that at the first renewal made after the experi¬ 
ment has been started an acceleration of the swelling would ensue 
This speeding up has been attributed to two causes. First, as much 
2S 10 per cent, of the colloid may be drawn out into solution and the 
presence of such a solution around the mass would operate to lessen 
the rate of absorption of water by the more solid sections. Sec¬ 
ondly, the ions of the substances in the hydrating solution pass into 
the colloidal mass and enter into combination with the aggregates, 
thereby lessening the concentration of the solution and consequently 
its accelerating effect on hydration. The renewal of the solution 
would remove the colloidal suspension about the sections and would 
furnish a solution capable of exerting a hydrating effect equivalent 
to the original, which would speed up the absorption of water. 1 

Usually these effects are shown during the first two or three 
changes in swellings in which the total effect is practically finished in 
ten days at 15* C. 

Dried sections of agar and a number of mixtures of agar and 
gelatine are seen to show a much more pronounced and long con¬ 
tinued reaction of this hind. The characteristic effect has been pro¬ 
duced so far only by attenuated solutions of hydroxides of weak 
metallic bases, by glycoooll and the basic glycocoll ester. 

1 MacDflL.sal, D. T„ and Sp«hr, H. A.. Bel . Gu ~, (in preH> . 
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Some mention of this action of gly cocoll has already been made 
in a previous article, but the effects shown by agar-gelatine mixtures 
in which the two principal components vary between 40 and 60 per 
cent, were so marked that attention was again directed to their 
measurement and to the formulation of some explanation. 


The most pronounced effects were secured by hydrating sections 
of equal parts gelatine and agar. 0.25 mm. in thickness at 14-16 C., 
which approximated a condition of saturation in ten days with an 
increase of 2,640 per cent, in thickness and of 2,720 per cent, in 
volume, the material being highly heterotropic. 


The first renewal of the solution caused a sudden enlargement 
which in 3 hours added 140 per cent, to the thickness of the sections. 
The accelerated enlargement following the second change was about 
120 per cent., the sections coming to rest on the first day in 4 hours 
and in 3 hours on the second change. The accelerated swelling on 
the third day amounted to 100 per cent., coming to rest in something 
over 2 hours, after which a slow shrinkage occurred by which a third 
of the previously gained amount was lost. The fourth acceleration 
amounted to 120 per cent, with a subsequent loss of one third this 
amount in the next twenty-four hours, lhe fifth reaction gave a 
swelling of 100 per cent, followed by a loss of hall this amount. 
The sixth reaction gave an increase of 100 per cent, followed by a 
loss of equal amount. The seventh reaction gave an increase of 90 
per cent,, followed by a loss of 50 per cent. The eighth showed a 
gain of 80 per cent, and a loss of equal amount. the ninth a gain of 
70 per cent, and a loss of equal amount; the tenth a gain of 60 per 
cent, and a loss of Go per cent.; the eleventh a gain of So per cent, 
and a loss of 60 per cent. The twelfth change gave a gain of 60 
per cent, and a loss of 50 "P^r cent.; the thirteenth a balanced loss 
and gain of 60 per cent., after which the change in both directions 


became equivalent so that on the sixtieth day the alteration amounted 
to 40 per cent, of the original thickness, which decreased to 20 per 
cent, a week later when the observation was closed, 67 days from 
the beginning. The whole series of reactions in range and intensity 
might be said to offer a fair paraltet to the life of some short-cycle 
seed-plants, in which any substance or combination of substances 
which might furnish the basis for the recurrent action might be re- 
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newed by metabolism instead of being furnished as in the experi¬ 
ments described. 

Of the various suggestions which might be offered in explana¬ 
tion of the reaction, the most plausible one seems to be one in which 
it is assumed that the replacement of the glytocod solution would 
result in the formation of a theoretically possible glycocoll agarate, 
the bulk of which might be greater than the total of its separate 
components, and hence the combination would result In an immediate 
further swelling. The slow diffusion of this substance out of the 
sections would lessen or prevent the absorption or penetration of 
the glycocoll solution from the outside so a shrinkage would result. 
In the case of the hydroxides and mixtures containing gelatine the 
combination most probably would be that in which a potassium gela- 
tinate would be formed and its slow diffusion would be accompanied 
by a shrinkage. In any case the changes in volume seem to have 
escaped observation hitherto and to be of such range as to have 
significance for the mechanism of the cell. 

Structure and Hete&otropic Swelling or Colloidal Mix-tithes, 

That dried sections of colloids do not show equivalent expansion 
in all directions due to the development of structure tn dislocation 
has long been known and has been variously discussed in previous 
articles. Extreme differentiation is shewn by agar, plates of wdiich 
may be so dried that they increase but 2-4 per cent, in length and 
width while swelling 3,000-4.000 per cent, in thickness. Gelatine on 
the other hand may be cast in such form that it increases 10 to 60 
per cent, in length and width while hydrating Logo to 3,000 per 
cent, in thickness. Mixtures of agar and gelatine do not show 
more than 10-16 per cent, increase in superficial measurements. 
No accurate measurements have been made, but the data in Tables 
I. and II. suggest that the swelling in the axes in which the colloid 
did not shrink when desiccating may be mo died in a distinct manner 
characteristic of the substances acting upon the colloid. Thus the 
relative increase in volume is greater in a mixture of r pan agar 
and 3 of gelatine in hydroxide than it is in acid, and other differ¬ 
entiations may he found by inspection of these tables. 
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The superposed effects of alternated solutions may also be taken 
to test partly upon Ehe complex structure of pentosan-protein com¬ 
pounds. The replacement of one swelling reagent by another of 
higher effect on agar docs not have the effect of inducing a total 
hydration of agar in excess of that which might be induced by the 
second solution applied at the beginning. On the ocher hand the 
replacement of a solution which might produce a maximum hydra¬ 
tion by another which has a lessor effect does not usually result in 
reducing the water content of the colloidal mass to the amount which 
it would have taken up if swelled in this reagent from the beginning. 

The mixture of agar and gelatine however results in a condition 
or structure in the colloidal mass in which it ts possible to produce 
or secure superposed effects. So far the only available example of 
this action was a case in which an agar-gel mixture was first hy¬ 
drated to full capacity in histidine dibydrochtoride, making an in¬ 
crease of 920 per cent.; the amino salt w as now replaced with petas** 
sium hydroxide, making a total swelling of 2,950-3447 per cent, as 
compared with 2,556-3,090 per cent, which takes piace in the 
hydroxide alone. 

If the mass be supposed to be made up o£ alternating strands or 
globules of the carbohydrate and albuminous elements, it is clear 
that the action of the salt to which the sections were first exposed 
would result in a much greater hydration of the gelatine than of the 
agar. Replacement w j ith the hydroxide would not result in the re¬ 
duction of the salt induced swelling but would increase it at the same 
time facilitating hydration of the agar. 

* MacDougal. D. T., JJ Hydration and Growth," Pul*L No, sgj Carnegie 
Inst, of Wash., &ec pp, 17-30. 


THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF RENILLA, 

£v G. H_ PARKER. 

(Rtad April 24, IQ2Q.) 

The phosphorescence of the sea-pansy Renilla has been known 
for a long time. As early as 1850 Louis Agassis observed that 
R&rt ill a remformis, the common species of our southern waters, 
“shines at night with a golden green light of a most wonderful soft¬ 
ness,” This is also true of Rat ilia amethystine of southern Cali¬ 
fornia. If a fresh specimen of this species that has been exposed 
to daylight is carried into a dark-room and stimulated by being 
gently prodded, tio phosphorescence is observable, but if the same 
experiment is tried at night, the colony glows with a wonderfully 
dear blue-green light. 

If during daylight non-phosphor escent Emilias are transferred 
to a dark-room and kept there, they begin to show phosphorescence 
On stimulation in about half an hour and attain what seems to be 
their maximum under these circumstances in about an hour. The 
phosphorescence thus developed seems never to reach the degree of 
brightness seen during the night. This probably depends upon a 
natural daily rhythm in the animal's metabolism* Phosphorescence 
induced during the daytime by placing a colony for an hour or so in 
the dark is completely lost on exposure to daylight for about five 
minutes. If during the night a colony that showed a naturally 
acquired bright phosphorescence is illuminated by strong lights the 
ability to produce light steadily decreases, but is never entirely lost* 
showing that either artificial light is not so effective in this respect 
as daylight or that during the night RettUIa is more efficient in pro- 
during the substances necessary for the production of light than 
during the day. 

Rtntila is phosphorescent only on stimulation, IE In the night a 
spot on its upper surface is stimulated mechanically or electrically, 
luminous ripples emanated from this spot and spread out concen- 
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tricallv over its surface like waves on the smooth face of a pond into 
which a pebble has been thrown. If a fine needle point is used as 
a stimulus, a single point of light can be excited and this point w ill 
glow some seconds but without becoming a center from which 
luminous waves spread. 

When a gbiving Renilla. is examined under a hand lens, the parts 
from which the light emanates are seen to he small masses of light- 
colored material that stud the upper surface of the animal and that 
surround the bases of the aooids. Apparently light emanates from 
no other source. No phosphorescence has ever been excited from 
the peduncle by which the animal anchors itself in the sand, nor 
from the under surface of the disc. The phosphorescence is strictly 
limited to the upper surface and apparently to the light-colored 
material of that surface. If a bit of this material is cut From the 
disc at night-time and carried into a dark room and crushed between 
glass, a momentary sparkling can be seen. If this experiment is 
tried with a bit of the purple flesh of the upper surface, no such 
sparkling is produced. Hence it is clear that the source of the 
phosphorescence is the light-colored material of the upper surface 
of the disc. 

This light-colored material on dose inspection is seen to be com¬ 
posed of two substances: a whitish chalky substance and a light- 
yellowish crystalline one. These two substances are so intimately 
associated that it is impossible to separate them satisfactorily or in 
most places to determine by direct inspection which is responsible 
for the light. Onlv on the edge of the disc is it possible to make 
decisive observation. Here the two substances form a well-marked 
double fringe, the outer one being composed exclusively of the white 
material, the inner one of the yellowish, When phosphorescence is 
excited on the adge of the disc, it can be seen that the light is resi¬ 
dent in the white fringe and not in the yellow and hence tlie Former 
material must be regarded as the true source of the phosphorescence. 
When this material in a luminous state is inspected under a hand 
lens it is indescribably beautiful; the light it gives out is of an in¬ 
tense blue-green color with all the play that one sees in a brightly 
illuminated opal. 

The mechanical or electrical stimulation of Renilla at night re- 
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suits in what seems to be a series of tuminous waves that emanate 
concentrically from the region of stimulation. When one of these 
wave fronts is closely scrutinized, it is found to be not a continuous 
line but a series of luminous points which represent the small masses 
of white material already alluded to and which for the moment lie 
in what would be a continuous wave front. Thus the appearance 
of a luminous wave is due to the momentary glowing of one concen¬ 
tric line of points after another as the impulse that induces the phos¬ 
phorescence spreads from the center of stimulation outward. 

When the disc of Rcnillo is cut into and the animal is subse¬ 
quently excited to phosphoresce) the luminous waves pass round the 
incisions without interruption so long as organic continuity is pres¬ 
ent If the disc is cut nearly in two transversely, the waves of 
phosphorescence can be started in either piece and. will pass thence 
over the connecting bridge to the other place. Il the disc is cut into 
a scroll that can be unfolded into an elongated form, stimulation 
at one end will start a luminous wave that will pass to the other. 

If a Rtnilla is split longitudinally through its chief axis, the two 
halves reinaining attached only through the distal part of the pe¬ 
duncle, the stimulation of one half calls forth a flash of light in that 
halt which, after it has subsided, is followed by another flash in the 
other half. The second flash follows the first at such an appreciable 
interval of time that the preparation seems to wink first with one 
eye and then with the other. Here the interval between flashes is- 
due to the transmission of the wave of excitation through the non- 
lummous peduncle, for if the peduncle is completely split no such 
transmission occurs even if the two halves are closely applied to 
each other. This observation shows that the luminous waves are 
under the control of some form of transmission, non-luminous in 
character, that spreads in wave-like fashion and for which the phos¬ 
phorescent waves may he said to be luminous replicas. It also 
makes clear that the peduncle can transmit the impulses that excite 
luminosity in other parts. Not only can be peduncle transmit these 
impulses, hut it can also originate them, for if the tip of the pe¬ 
duncle of RenUta is pinched, after a moment the disc flashes in 
waves of phosphorescence. 

As might be inferred, any portion of the disc carrying the white 
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material already alluded to can On stimulation be made to glow. 
Thus right or left halves, quadrants, centers, margins or even minute 
fragment will on appropriate treatment give out light. 

The impulses that induce phosphorescence are profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by such anesthetics as magnesium sulphate, If a prepara¬ 
tion is made by cutting a disc of ReniUa almost in two by a trans¬ 
verse incision and, after determining that the connecting bridge will 
transmit luminous waves, this bridge is covered with crystals of 
magnesium sulphate, the waves of light in ten minutes or so will be 
blocked at the bridge and light will be produced in only that part 
of the disc which is directly stimulated. After half an hour or so 
in pure seawater the bridge will again transmit the luminous waves. 

If a V-shapcd preparation is made from a Rcnilla by splitting it 
through its long axis except at the distal end of the pedunele, it will 
be found, as already stated, to transmit impulses for light produc¬ 
tion from one half to the other through the partly split peduncle. 
If the unsplit portion of the peduncle is now covered with crystals 
of magnesium sulphate, in five to ten minutes no impulses to illumi¬ 
nation will pass through it, for when one half is excited to glow the 
other does not follow by producing a flash. Recovery from this 
condition occurs after the preparation has been for half an hour or 
so in pure seawater. 

The rate at which the luminous waves traverse the disc of 
ReniUa is a relatively slow one- To determine it, strips of tissues 
were cut from the edge of the disc and pinned out in seawater. 
They measured five to eight millimeters in width and about ten 
centimeters in length. After night had come on these strips could 
be stimulated by touching one end gently with a metal rod where¬ 
upon a single wave of light would pass rapidly over the length of 
the strip. This could be timed by a stop-watch. Five such prepara¬ 
tions were tested with the result tint the average rate of transmis¬ 
sion was found to be 7.39 centimeters per second. This rate agrees 
almost exactly with that for the withdrawal of the zoo-ids in ReniUa, 
namely 7.83 centimeters per second and indicates that both these 
processes are controlled by a single mechanism. As these rates arc 
dose to that of the ncrvc-nct of the sea-anemone Mctridiitnt, namely, 
12 to 14 centimeters per second, the common mechanism upon which 
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they depend is probably nervous. Certainly these rates are in 
strong contrast with the rates of transmission of certain peristaltic 
movements that are known to pass over the peduncle and the disc of 
Remila, These travel 0.15 centimeters to O.I2 centimeters per sec¬ 
ond, one fiftieth to one sixtieth as fast as the other waves do, and 
are very probably muscular in origin. Hence, the conclusions that 
the withdrawal of xooids and the phosphorescence of Remtla are 
controlled by a single form of transmission and that this transmis¬ 
sion is neurogenic rather than myogenic in origin. 

If the transmission by which the phosphorescent waves of Renilla 
are produced is nervous in character, it ought to vary with the tem¬ 
perature and such seems to he the case. Thus in one set of trials 
the rate per second was found to be at 1 I s C 4,0 centimeters, at 
C. 7.7 centimeters and at 31 0 C. 20.7 centimeters. In another set 
it was at 15* C 6,5 centimeters per second, at 20° C 8,3 centimeters 
and at 25* C r 12.2 centimeters. As is shown in the second set, an 
increase of IQ degrees in temperature is accompanied by an approxi¬ 
mate doubling of the rate, 6,5 to 12.2 centimeters per second. Much 
the same is true of the first set except for its highest member* If in 
this set the rate per second at 21 D is taken to be 7,7 centimeters, at 
li° it ought to be half that or 3,85 centimeters which is very close 
to the oserved rate of 4.0 centimeters per second. On the same 
basis at 31° a rate of twice 7.7 centimeters or 15,4 centimeters per 
second should be looked for but the rate actually observed was some¬ 
what higher than this, namely 20,7 centimeters per second. Not¬ 
withstanding this divergence, which is associated with a rather ex¬ 
treme temperature, it may be stated that over the greater part .of the 
temperature range for every interval of 10 degrees the higher rate is 
approximately twice the lower one* Although the usual interpreta¬ 
tion of this condition has been more nr less questioned recently, it is 
generally assumed, in accordance with the van f t Hoff law, that such 
relations in rates are indicative of chemical rather than of physical 
processes, an assumption that would aline the kind of transmission 
that occurs in the phosphorescent wave of Renitla with the burning 
of a trail of gunpowder rather than with some form of transmission 
of a purely physical type, 
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By E. P. ADAMS.. 

{Read April 14, 

When your Programme Committee, through the President, asked 
me to read a paper on the subject of Relativity and the Gravitation 
Theory at the General Meeting of the Society, I assumed that It 
was in the thought that one who had occupied himsetf mainly with 
the study of concrete physical phenomena might be able to contribute 
something towards a definite physical conception of the new theory. 

I shall not take more time to go Into the question as to how the 
theory of relativity was developed than merely to say that a number 
of physical phenomena are known which appear to be in contradic¬ 
tion to the system of mechanics founded on Newton's taws of mo¬ 
tion. Now Newton’s laws are based upon the fundamental concepts 
of space, time and matter. The space of Newton is the space of 
Eudid—the space of our ordinary experience. The time of Newton 
is the time that we ordinarily think of—a conception wholly inde¬ 
pendent of our space conception. And matter for Newton is the 
matter that ts perceived by our senses. 

Equally fundamental in Newton's mechanics to the three con¬ 
cepts of space, time and matter is that of force—the cause of every 
change in motion. That the idea of force is as fundamental a 
notion to us as that of matter there is little doubt; they are both 
revealed to us by our senses; our muscular sense gives us very 
directly a realisation of force. When, however, a system of me¬ 
chanics is built up with force as one of the four fundamental 
concepts a certain indeterminateness arises. I need mention only 
the controversy that still goes on as to the exact interpretation of 
centrifugal force, and other forces that we have to consider that 
are certainty not the cause but the result of motion. And when 
we extend our system of mechanics so as to cover all physical phe¬ 
nomena forces of other kinds must be postulated—electric, magnetic. 
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molecular, chemical forces—forces of which we have no direct sense, 
but which nevertheless must be regarded as having a real existence. 

In an attempt to dear away the indeterminateness Involved in 
the conception of force as fundamental, and the complexity in¬ 
herent in a multiplicity of forces. Hertz developed a system of me¬ 
chanics in which the idea of force as one of the fundamental con¬ 
cepts was banished. In this system of mechanics all forces are 
the result of constraints arising from concealed or cyclic motions. 
If we should experiment with a rapidly spinning wheel enclosed in 
a box, not knowing what there was in the box, we should come to 
the conclusion that the box was in a field of force quite different 
from a simple gravitational field: or in other words the potential 
energy of the box would appear to be different from its potential 
energy with the wheel at rest. But knowing of the wheel in rota¬ 
tion, what would appear as potential energy arising from an external 
field would really be kinetic energy of cyclic motion. So Hertz 
attempted to interpret every force acting on a system as arising from 
cydic motions, with a single law governing the motion of the sys¬ 
tem—the law of the slightest path. There is a close relation 
between Hertz's system of mechanics and Einstein’s theory of gravi¬ 
tation to which we shall return later. 

Let vis now go back to the Newtonian view and regard force 
as a fundamental concept. The force that we are most familiar 
with is the force of gravity-. Newton showed that not only the 
motion of bodies falling to the earth, but the motion of the planets 
about the sun could be accounted for by assuming that ever)' particle 
of matter in the universe attracts every other particle with a force 
proportional to the product of the masses and inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance between them. This was. of course, 
no explanation of the force of gravity, and the idea that matter 
could act upon matter at a distance was distasteful to Newton him¬ 
self, as it has been almost universally ever since. However, up to 
about the middle of the nineteenth century it was considered a suffi¬ 
cient goal to attain in a variety of physical phenomena to account for 
them by means of forces acting at a distance between elements of 
the system. Particularly in the fields of electricity and magnetism 
this goal seemed near attainment. There was. however, a very 
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real difficulty. In the attempt to account, on this principle, for the 
forces between circuits carrying electric currents, not one, but an 
infinite number of laws of force between the elements of the circuits 
was found to answer. Experiment could not decide which was the 
law of force because experiments could be made only with complete 
circuits. An end was soon put to the controversy which raged over 
this question by the publication of Maxwell's Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism. In this theory action at a distance played no part. 
Ail the forces between electrically charged bodies, between magnet¬ 
ized bodies, the mutual forces between electric circuits and between 
magnets and electric circuits were ascribed to a system of pressures 
and tensions in a universal medium which pervaded all bodies and 
extended throughout all space. And this medium was the same as 
that which had been previously postulated as the vehicle for the 
waves of light. The goal In the dynamical explanation of physical 
phenomena now changed to the attempt to account for them hy 
direct action through a medium instead of by action at a distance. 
For electric and magnetic effects the idea of action at a distance 
became unnecessary* but for the commonest force of a 3 l—gravita¬ 
tion—it could not be dispensed with. Although the elementary law 
of gravitational attraction is remarkably similar to the elementary 
laws of electric and magnetic attractions and repulsions, there are 
sufficient differences between them to place the force of gravity in 
a different category from the other natural forces. Gravitational 
foree is always attractive ; electric and magnetic forces tnay be 
attractive or repulsive; gravitational force appears to be wholly 
independent of the medium through which it aetsj electric and 
magnetic forces arc enormously influenced by the medium. These 
differences led Maxwell to predict that attempts to account for 
gravitational force by a system of pressures and tensions in a 
medium, analogous to those used to account for electric and mag¬ 
netic forces t would be doomed to failure* 

An answer to this riddle of gravitation has been given by Ein¬ 
stein, and this answer has come through the general theory of 
relativity. The principle of relativity has arisen through repeated 
failures to detect any influence upon optical phenomena by experi¬ 
ments performed on the earth due to the motion of the earth about 
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the sun, In the same way, the two principles of physics that have 
kept their validity—the law of the conservation of energy and the 
second law of thermodynamics—grew out of the failure to find any 
violations of them. As is the case with these two Jaws, the prin¬ 
ciple of relativity may be stated in a number of alternative wavs. 
From the gravitational point of view Jeans has stated this principle 
M A planet cannot describe a perfect ellipse about the sun as focus t SJ 
and this statement expresses very distinctly the failure of the 
Newtonian mechanics to account for all known physical phenomena 
Now instead of trying to modify Newton's laws of motion. 
Einstein goes back of them and uses views of space and time which 
are different from those upon which the Newtonian mechanics is 
founded. For the purpose of describing natural phenomena the 
Euclidean space has almost universally been considered sufficient. 
Whether or not Euclidean space represents anything which has 
a real existence has been a doubtful question among mathematicians 
from the earliest times, Other systems of geometry have been 
developed, following closely the plan of Euciid h keeping some of his 
axioms and rejecting others, and the consequences examined, 
Riemarm* however, in hts essay on the ft Hypotheses which are the 
Foundation of Geometry s> introduced a new system of geometry, and 
the development of Riemann's geometry supplied the altered concep¬ 
tion of space and time necessary for the Einstein theory. 

The Riemann geometry' bears a relation to Euclidean geometry 
somewhat analogous to the relation of direct action to action at a 
distance in physics. According to Riemann, space is a three-dimen¬ 
sional continuum* by which is meant that a point in space may be 
represented continuously by three independent quantities, the co¬ 
ordinates of the point Riemann considered the more general prob¬ 
lem of a continuum in which n independent coordinates are required 
to specify a point, thus developing an 11-dimensional geometry. In 
order to define the metrical properties of space Riemann assumed 
that the square of the distance between two infinitely near points 
is a quadratic differential form of the relative coordinates of the 
points, with coefficients not constant, but functions of the coordi¬ 
nates, In Euclidean space it is always possible to choose coordi¬ 
nates—the usual rectangular coordinates—such that the square of 
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the distance: between any two points shall be expressed as the sum 
of the squares of the relative coordinates of the two points. In the 
generalized space of Riemann this cannot he done. An analogy will 
make this distinction clear. A plane in three-dimensional space 
may be regarded as Euclidean space of two dimensions, for by 
choosing any rectangular coordinates in it it is possible to express 
the square of the distance between two points as the sum of the 
squares of the relative coordinates of the points* A curved surface 
in three dimensions, however, is non-Ruclidean space of two dimen¬ 
sions, for the distance between two points on the surface measured 
along the surface cannot be expressed in the same way as on a plane. 
The geometry of curved surfaces in three-dimensional space was 
developed by Gauss, and Riemann's geometry is an extension of the 
Gaussian methods to surfaces of a greater number of dimensions. 
In this way the conception of curvature of space arose, as a per¬ 
fectly logical development of the easily conceived curvature of a 
surface. Space of zero curvature is Euclidean space; if the curva¬ 
ture is different from zero, whether constant or varying from point 
to point, space is non-Euclidean. Measurements on a two-dimen¬ 
sional surface will tell whether the surface is plane or curved—that 
is, whether it is Euclidean space or not For by measuring the 
circumference of a circle drawn on the surface with a known 
radius, if the circumference is a* times the radius, the surface is 
plane. If the surface is curved the result will in general be dif¬ 
ferent. So it might be thought that measurements in our actual 
three-dimensional space would tell whether our space is Euclidean 
or not- In fact. Gauss did attempt to test this question by carefully 
measuring the angles between three distant points, but needless to 
say he found no departure from Euclidean space. 

We must now consider the question of time. Until Loren tz in¬ 
troduced what he called the “local time" in his theory of electrical 
ami optical phenomena in moving bodies and thus laid the founda¬ 
tion for the theory of relativity, time and space were regarded as 
wholly independent concepts* at least for the purpose of describing 
physical phenomena. Our knowledge of the physical universe we 
obtain by experience, and it is certainly true that no one ever de¬ 
termined a position in space except at a definite time, nor noted a 
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time except at a definite position in space. It was Minkowski who 
first clearly stated that to define an event four generalized co¬ 
ordinates are needed—three to define its place in space and one to 
define its time* The universe thus becomes p in RicmamYs sense, 
a four-dimensional continuum. 

The expression for the square of the line element in this gen¬ 
eralized space is a quadratic differential form with ten terms. The 
coefficients in this expression determine the departure of this gen¬ 
eralized space from Euclidean space. In order to satisfy the con¬ 
dition for the complete relativity of physical phenomena it is neces¬ 
sary that this line element shall have the same value in whatever 
system of coordinates it is measured. Now in Einstein’s theory 
these coefficients have more than a purely geometrical significance. 
They have a dynamical meaning in that they determine the gravita¬ 
tional field. Or to put it in another way, the curvature of space 
is determined by the presence of matter. At a great distance from 
all matter this four-dimensional space is Euclidean. The presence 
of matter gh T es to space its curvature. We can now see how, for 
gravitational forces, the goal of the Hertzian mechanics is attained, 
although in a wholly different way from that contemplated by Hertz. 
Gravitational forces, according to Einstein, do not exist. Hertz's 
law of the straightesE path has universal validity in this system, 
but the stratghtest path may appear to be a Curved path because 
it must he drawn in space which is curved. In the two-dimensional 
analogue the straightest path between two points on a curved sur¬ 
face is not the straight line connecting the two points, for that 
line would take us out of our space. The straightest path is the 
geodesic drawn on the surface between the two points. And so 
light rays passing dose to the sun are not attracted by the sun, but 
the space through which they pass being curved under the influence 
of the mass of the sun, the rays follow a curved path in reaching 
the earth* 

Now any theory of this kind to be at all complete cannot stop 
with explaining away gravitational fortes, Electric and magnetic 
forces, which we have seen differ in their nature from gravitational 
forces, must also be considered. I can only mention a remarkable 
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extension by Weyl of the Einstein theory, which is really a logical 
extension of the Riemann geometry. In Riemann’s geometry the 
scale of measurement Is fixed; a line clement at one place can be 
compared directly with a line clement at a distance. But in a system 
of geometry to remain true to the idea or* direct action as opposed 
to action at a distance this assumption appears unwarranted. And 
so Weyl assumes that the scale of measurement varies from point to 
point in the four-dimensional universe. This hypothesis results in 
another differential form which characterizes the metrical proper- 
tics of space-this time a linear differential form—and Weyl show's 
how the electric and magnetic state of space can be interpreted in 
terms of tile coefficients which enter into this expression. 

All that I have attempted to do in the foregoing is to show what 
kind of a theory the Einstein theory' is; how radically it differs in 
principle from what we are accustomed to ask for in a physical 
theory. This theory opens up to the study of natural phenomena a 
new universe, a universe in which geometry and physics cannot be 
regarded as independent sciences. This universe is a four-dimen- 
sional metrical manifold; physical phenomena arc determined by 
the metrical properties of this universe. There is no reason that 
I can see why this generalized space of the Einstein theory should 
not be named "the ether" But giving it a name does not help in 
understanding its properties, and it is a wholly different ether from 
that to which we have grown accustomed. 

It is interesting to note that the possibility of space having a 
dynamical property was suggested by Riemann, although it was 
left for Einstein to develop the consequences of such a conception. 
In fact, Riemann went farther, and suggested the possibility of 
spate being a discrete manifold instead of a continuum, and this 
suggestion is of particular interest at the present time in view <ff 
the growing importance of the quantum theory which is founded 
on the idea of discreteness somewhere as opposed to continuity. 

The difficulties in understanding the Einstein theory arc not so 
much mathematical difficulties; they arise from the vain attempt to 
picture to our minds the kind of space required by the theory. We 
instinctively try to form a model of some mechanism which will 
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give us a representation of natural phenomena; but according to 
Einstein the materials we have hitherto used to form such models— 
our conceptions ol space, time and matter—are inadequate. If his 
theory is to stand we must make a new universe in our minds, a 
universe in which space and time have an existence only when con¬ 
sidered in their relation to matter. 


SLAV AND CELT* 


By J. DYNELEV PRINCE. 

{Read April ipm.) 

It has been long recognized that language is not a final test 
of race; that is, of race in the anthropological sense. It must be 
remembered, however, that in current usage the word '‘race* is 
not employed to indicate the primitive long-heads* short-heads and 
round-heads of strict anthropology* about which many modern 
educated people know and care next to nothing, but rather to denote 
what should be properly defined as “ tribal groups/- which subse¬ 
quently developed into “nationalities/" and then into political 
p+ nations ** Such primitive tribal “races" were originally nothing 
more than groups of families fortuitously speaking the same lan¬ 
guage or kindred dialects* who were forced together for purposes 
of mutual protection* or for the purpose of conquest over weaker 
and richer peoples. Such a tribal nucleus was the beginning of 
every modern nation-group. It is* therefore, quite obvious that a 
“pure” race, that is p a race originating from and maintaining a 
single strain can not be in existence at the present time. In order 
to determine national trend development, the student of group char¬ 
acteristics must, therefore, refer to environment and the common 
interests bred by common speech, rather than to skull-shape or 
other bodily peculiarities w r hich often vary in individuals of one 
and the same family* 

Mutual comprehensibility and the possession of a common 
hereditary trend are the two most important features of such in¬ 
fluential environment. The peoples now termed ** Slavs ” and 
+i Celts must consequently be classified each within their own group 
from the point of view of their respective speech-groups (= influ¬ 
ence-groups). and may be studied still more closely by a comparison 
of the traditions which have given rise to their mental and spiritual 
characteristics. 
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It Is the thesis of this paper to set forth how Slavs and Celts, 
although speaking widely varying branches of the Indo-European 
linguistic family, are nonetheless strikingly similar to each other 
in habits of mind and expression. 

Tile Slav, in spite of his prominence in the great war, is even yet 
but little understood by the West. In fact, the majority of Amer¬ 
icans do not even know' who these people are, nor whence they 
come. The Slavonic family is essentially a linguistic division. In¬ 
deed, the very word "Slav” probably means ‘he who can speak 
intelligibly' from the same root as slovo * word,' in distinction from 
non-Slavs, who are known as njemey ' dumb ones,' i.e. f unintelligible 
speakers, a terra originally applied by Slavs to all foreigners, but 
now exclusively to the Germans, The derivation of “ Slav ’* from 
shift ‘glory’ is unimportant, as siava itself is probably but a 
variant of the si&v-slav-ioot meaning 1 speak, proclaim/ The 
Slavonic tribes are much more numerous to-day than their con¬ 
geners the modem Celts. 

There are six linguistic divisions of Slavonic speaking nationali¬ 
ties, viz.. Russians, who are subdivided into Great Russians, White 
Russians and Ukrainians (Little Russians); Poles (with Kashu- 
bians) ; Slovaks, who extend across the entire northern border of 
what was Hungary, from the Ukrainian language-lbe on the tast 
to the Bohemian border on the west; Bohemians (Qechs) embrac¬ 
ing also the Moravian population to the south of them, both tribes 
speaking a distinctly western Slavonic idiom; Serbs and Croats on 
the south* who differ only in that they write their common speech„ 
the Serbs in the Cyrillic (Russian) and the Croats in the Latin 
alphabet; and finally the Bulgarians who speak a simplified form of 
Slavonic and whose dialects extend, not only through political 
Bulgaria, but also through a large part of Macedonia, To the 
Serbo-Croats must be added the Montenegrins and also the Slovenes, 
inhabiting the district just behind Trieste, and, strangely enough, the 
little linguistic island of Wends in Saxony and Prussia, who, 
although separated by centuries of isolation from their southern 
Slavonic cousins, still use a distinctly Serbo-Slavonic form of 
speech (Sorbian). 

These then are the Slavs, and it will at once be observed that 
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the distinction between them and also their common bond is one 
of language and not of rate* It may be predicated that language 
really carries with it a well-marked aura of Influence which perme¬ 
ates a people to the very marrow. While language is in one sense 
merely a vehicle of expression, it also aids thought and directs 
treads of mind. It would be difficult otherwise to explain the 
striking similarity of these various Slavonic nationalities to one 
another, because they come racially from many stocks. 

For example, the Bulgarians arc really Huns, whose parent 
tribe in the latter days of the Byzantine empire, swept across 
southern Russia like a storm and either drove out or dominated the 
Serbo-Slavs of the Balkan peninsula. The invaders soon lost their 
original speech and adopted a modified and corrupted form of the 
local Slavonic idiom which has since developed into the modern 
Bulgarian language. The Bulgarian is the enfant terrible among 
these nations, selfishly bound up in his own tribe and hating bitterly 
hts neighbors, the Serbs and Croats. The Bulgarian is to this day 
in his trends and habit of thought, in short, in all but his speech, 
more of a Hun than a Slav. The Serbs and Croats are also of 
fairly mixed race, although they are chiefly descended from original 
Slavonic speaking tribes which came from the north into the Balkans 
in the sixth Christian century. This dan has always been a strong 
warrior nation distinguished by its love of reasonable freedom. 
The Bohemians and Moravians have a very strong Germanic ad¬ 
mixture of blood, for which reason they are politically the most 
stable-minded of the entire family. The Hungarian Slovaks cannot 
boast of a pure Slavonic speaking origin, as they became mixed in 
early times with Tatar 1 (Turkic) tribes and more recently with 
their Finno-Ugric Magyar neighbors and former overlords, a 
double admixture which has given to the Slovak the low forehead 
and broad features suggestive of non-Indo-Kuropean origin. These 
Slovaks are essentially a laboring class, highly industrious, but 
rather addicted to drink. 

The Poles assert that they are the only pure Slavonic stock, 
but even among them appears the blond Scandinavian and North 

iCf, J, D. Prince, "Tartar Material in Old Russian," Prat. Amtr, 
Philos. Sac. 1919- PP- r-s-BS. 
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German type left by the ravages of the Thirty Years War. The 
Poles possess the most extremely individualized character of all the 
Slavs. In other words* among them tribal feeling has developed 
into a real national patriotism which was at first not evident in 
their history. Welded together into a great European power by the 
early Jagiello princess of Lithuanian origin, the Poles, as soon as 
the Jagielio lino died out, began unwittingly to plot their own ruin 
by insisting in their parliament on the principle of the unanimous 
vote for all measures (liberum veto), m that a single member might 
veto a bill, or even demand an immediate adjournment, which the 
rest of the Diet was powerless to prevent* During the past cen¬ 
tury, however, during which this gallant and individualistic nation 
passed through an ordeal of fire at the hands of Germans, Russians 
and Austrians* a much deeper spirit of inherent solidarity has shown 
itself among them, and this* it is to be hoped* may weld Poland once 
more by internal force into a* strong a European influence as she 
became under the external pressure of the Lithuanian Jagiellos. 
Strange to say, until recent times* the Poles* unlike their congeners, 
have never felt the pressing need of a spiritually united Slavia. 
Xatu rally hating the Russians, despising the more prosaic Czechs 
and Slovaks, and ignoring the Serbs and Croatians* the Pole has 
remained, and is unfortunately inclined to remain* splendidly aloof 
from his Slavonic brethren. In spite of this wilful isolation, Polish 
characteristics do not differ fundamentally from those of the other 
Slavs. Finally in this connection* the Serbs and Croatians con¬ 
stitute a strong race, of mixed stock, it is true* but of genuine 
Slavonic spirit. Touched by Turkish on the east and south and by 
Magyar on the north and west, this people through centuries of 
darkness and oppression by Turks, Magyars and Austrian Ger¬ 
mans have retained the spirit seen in all Slavta, 

The only Celtic tongued peoples extant to-day are the Gaelic 
speaking Irish* Manks and Highland Scotch and their distant lin¬ 
guistic cousins of Armorican speech, the Welsh and the Bretons 
of France. ITic allied Armorican Cornish disappeared as a living 
language about 1789,* These tribes are mutually incomprehensible 
when using Celtic, for the Gaelic dialects of Ireland and Scotland 

s H r jenner, ""Handbook of the Cornish Language,"' London, igo4 p. zu 
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and the Scanty remnant of Gaelic in Man/ although mutually simi¬ 
lar to the philologist, are, when spoken, far apart from one another 
phonetically, while the Annorican idioms, Welsh and Breton, are 
not only almost incomprehensible to each other, but are divided by a 
great phonetic and morphological gulf from the Gaelic branch* So 
here wc have people to whom the rule of similarity of language 
just expounded for the Slav would seem not to apply, and yet these 
tribes are all strikingly alike in thought and trend of mind, and ii 
is especially noticeable that among the Celts who have lost their 
original tongues, such as the central French and mid-European 
Germans, this spirit has practically disappeared. The rule for Slavs 
and Celts is really the same, although obscured, for in ancient days, 
the Gaelic Celts of Ireland. Scotland and Man were mutually in¬ 
telligible. as their educated classes still are. and even the Armorican, 
whose tongue was once the idiom of all southern Britain, drew from 
the same linguistic fountain-head as did the Gaels, The fact that 
the influence still lasts is due to the extreme traditionalism of the 
Celt who has clung to his ancient tendencies handed down to him 
in early ora! literatures, varying to-day in language, hut similar in 
thought and trend. 

What then is the common Slavo-Ccltic spirit which seems to 
connect these two geographically remote Indo-European branches? 
What force underlies the folk-literature of Slav and Celt slice, 
inspiring both Slavonic and Celtic music and poetry, with a common 
fire, showing similar trends in the thought of both peoples, and 
moulding the individual disposition along closely similar lines? 

The underlying similarity seems to be twofold; viz., (o) tempera¬ 
mental discontent, and (f>) morbid joV in sorrow, 

(o) The most important point in common is perhaps the quality 
of longing, a passionate desire for the unattainable, which, when 
reached, shall give perfect joy, in other words, a spirit of res’less 
quest. Thus, the Slavonic religious ideals, demanding intensive, 
often absurd personal sacrifices, long fasts or arduous pilgrimages 

* There is hardly a score of pcopte to-day in If art who can converse in 
Manx. When the writer was in Man in 1 ^97- a Mr. Cashell of Port F.rin 
was almost Hie only person who could talk Manx fluently. He told me that 
at that time there were about twenty-five people who had a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the language. 
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made under circumstances of enforced privation, simitar to the self- 
inflicted tortures of the Hindu devotees, may be compared with the 
Celtic fasts and semi-monastic ideals. Mysticism in general is a 
common bond between the Slav and Celt. Slav and Celt alike seem 
careless of their success or even survival, so strong is the impelling 
discontent with the present world. Renan wrote of the unending 
quest of the Celt the following words which apply equally well to 
the Slav: 44 This race desires the infinite, it thirsts for it T and pursues 
it at all costs, beyond the tomb—beyond Hell itself/** The Celtic 
legend of the quest of the Holy Grail, the mysterious chalice of the 
Last Supper which was regarded as a physical link between Man 
and God should be mentioned here. It is highly significant that the 
Celtic Graihcup could be found only by a physically spx-pure man, 
an idea which gave the world the later character of Sir Galahad, 
unknown in the earlier Grail accounts, a man who ** never felt the 
kiss of love, nor maiden’s hand in his/* 4 This conception of the 
necessity of absolute sex-pursty exists so strongly among the Slavs 
that an entire sect, the Russian Skopcy have devoted themselves to 
this ideal by an ordinance requiring voluntary sterilization, which 
is still rigidly observed. The Celts, apparently, have not been 
guilty of such a caricature, although some of their ancient monks 
may have resorted to this method of ensuring continence. The 
Slavs seem to have nothing so definite in their lore as the quest of 
the Grail, which the Celts not only sought, but actually found. 

(■&) Accomplishment is not a necessary adjunct to Slavonic 
"success” and this principle constitutes the second point of resem¬ 
blance between the Slavonic and Celtic characteristics; a morbid 
delight in sorrow and especially in failure. 

The first thing which strikes the student of modern Russian 
literature is that scarcely a tale emphasizes the qualities which make 
for success in the formation of human character* Hardly anywhere 
in these productions do we find the hero battling his way through 
difficulties to an eventual success due to his own efforts* Stephen 

*QL w The Celt and the World." by Shane Leslie, N. Y. t igiy. The 
entire work deals with the character of ttyc Celt. 

& Cf, 11 King Arthur in History and Legend" W. Lewis Jones, Cambridge 
University Press* ign, p. 107. 
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Graham in his recent work on this point (" The Way of Martha and 
the Way of Mary,” London, 1915) is certainly correct m emphasiz¬ 
ing the prevalence of this Russian "Gospel of Incompetence/' It 
would seem as if public sympathy has been at all times, but more 
especially of recent years, with the unsuccessful, rather than with 
the successful, hero. Even in the old Russian literature, as ex¬ 
emplified in the “Tale of the Armament of Igor" (l 1S5 A.D,), we 
find a glorification of the defeat of this prince by the Tatar hordes 
of the Polovtsy. That there was, however, a healthier rone in Old 
Russian Is evident from such a work as ZadensZrina, where the great 
victory of Dimitri Donskoi over the Tatar chieftain Mamai is well 
sung. Of late years, particularly in the Rushan literature of the 
later nineteenth and twentieth centuries, this same tendency is chiefiy 
conspicuous by its absence. This Russian morbid pleasure in 
failure is seen aLo among the other Slavs, although to a less marked 
extent, as exemplified In such Polish songs as Nasse skihy nasse 
bny or the beautiful Czech dirge Havlicck and also in many Serbo- 
Croatian poems of the sadder style. 

The Celts, especially the Irish and Scotch, are remarkable for 
their delight in a “lost cause 1 * which is expressed in such well- 
known songs as " Patrick Sarsfield M or the lJ Wearing of the Green #J 
and the many lacobite ditties of Scotland, It should be noted, 
however, that many songs of this style breathe a spirit of defiance 
or at least of obstinacy which always implies remote hope, Ko such 
implication of hope is usual in the correspond]ng Slavonic poetry. 
The Celtic morbid pleasure in death and its appurtenances such as 
funerals and wakes is well recognized. Wakes, known as pantinki 
is Russian, are observed all over Slavia in much the same manner 
as among the Celts, From the purely literary point of view, it is 
a matter of regret that modern Wels 1 \ poetical productions have 
nearly all been case-hardened by the stereotyped soul-deadening 
form of the twenty-four meters, a system which inclines to sacrifice 
everything to all ice rat ion and rhyme. The modern Welsh people 
have been very largely denaturalized as Celts, so far as their power 
of expression is concerned, by the rigid forms of Protestantism 
prevalent in Wales which have tinged the whole of recent Welsh 
literature with a dull conventionalism, thus driving out almost 
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entirely the spirit of ancient Welsh poetry. In spite of this fact, the 
Welsh and Bretons still love grief as much as any Irishman, but 
differ widely from the Irish Celt in lacking humor, a lack which 
is shared by the gloomy temper of the Scotch Gaels. The Slav, 
on the other hand, does not lack humor entirely,—-witness such 
modern wits as the exquisite Russ tan tzeebov and the Polish 
authoress Rugenja Zmijevska, but this quality is commonly re¬ 
garded as an evidence of tightmindedness and absence of mental 
poise. The vast mass of Slavs are temperamental extremists p either 
bathed in a delicious gloom, or else given over for brief periods to 
slapstick wit and mad dances which, very temporarily, draw the 
sad Slav out of his habitual introspection. A perfect parellel to 
these ebullitions may be seen in the wild riot of Irish, Scotch and 
Bren ton jigs and reels, a form of music not much countenanced at 
present by the artificially sobered Welsh. 

Old Slavonic literature 15 is full of tales of mythical heroes who 
performed deeds of daring and feats of supernatural strength, 
strongly reminiscent of the Irish Finn McCoul. Such hero-tales 
are of course common to all the Indo-European peoples and are 
not a point of particular resemblance between Slavs and Celts. 

It is interesting that both the easternmost and westernmost 
divisions of the peoples who speak Indo-European still retain the 
ancient strain of unworldliness and mysticism which so noticeably 
characterizes the religious devotees of the nations who still use the 
oriental forms of Indo-European. The stem practicality of the 
Teuton which has spread abroad through all the Germanic speaking 
lands and appears in a special form among the Latin speaking 
Franks is bounded east and west by a cloud of 41 unreal ±p thinkers 
who turn with delight to pessimism and reject success as a mere 
material benefit- Upon neither the Slav nor the Celt has the sun 
of success ever risen p because both Slav and Celt contemn success. 
There was a brief period, while Russia was an empire outwardly 
mighty under largely Germanic direction hut rotten at the core 
with Slavonic apathy, when it appeared as if there might have been 
an intellectual union between Russia and the lesser Salvonic peoples. 

*Cf. I. Porfirieff r "History of Russian Literature" (in Russian), Fart 

I. PP. Sr 
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THes was [n fact fostered by the Pan-Slavonic movement which 
sought to reach the non-Russian Slavs to look to Petrograd and 
Moscow for their national stimuli What might have come of sitch 
a movement no one can judge to-day* for with disaster the Russian 
character crumbled and the great mass of unthinking sheeplike 
peasantry fell into the hands of those who profess equality but 
practise cooperative slavery, while the lesser Slavonic peoples have 
been left to thetr own devices under the Allied plan of self-determi¬ 
nation. It would be rash to prophesy the future of these newly 
formed states of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Serbo-Croatia. 
Pofand alone has a great tradition upon u # hich to build and her 
people may have developed, as indicated above, a spirit of Sufficient 
solidarity to insure their national life* 

Judging the future by the past, however, it would seem as if the 
Slavs would again 7 be compelled eventually to seek the guiding hand 
of the stranger, for Slavs and Celts have ever been politically im¬ 
possible when left to themselves. The temperamental discontent 
just discussed, common to both peoples, has made them supremely 
jealous and consequently litigious and fractious in all matters of 
government. Their tendency is to refuse obedience to leaders of 
their owm nationality and to break up into small partisan groups. 
Among Russians especially debate is difficult. The Irish “ Kil¬ 
kenny Cats n are as Slavonic as they are Celtic! The fact is that 
Slavs and Celts are both Oriental. When Sergius N. Syromiatmkoff 
hinted that Russia had made her great error in turning westward 
instead of eastward for her ultimate culture, he was fundamentally 
right . 4 The same idea was frequently expressed by Dostoievsky, 

■ The early Slavs of Ruuii is summoned the Scandinavian hero Rurik 
(Hrorekr) and bh brothers to rule over them, as they confessed that they 
could not govern themselves. From the Rurik family were descended the 
princes of Russia during the first historical period. The Russians have 
always required force, both under the Kingdom of Moscovy, the most 
notable figure of winch was Ivan the Terrible, and under the subsequent 
Empire. The present Bolshevik government is one of open force, drafting 
tEie people to work at the point of the bayonets of the admirably disciplined 
and organized “ Red M army. 

* Sergius Nikolayevich Syrcmuatnikoff, 44 Experiments in Russian 
Thought ip tin Russian], Book i, St Petersburg, 1$0I- This work is a most 
interesting exposition of the eastward trend in Russian thought. It has un¬ 
fortunately not been translated. 
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particularly in his “Journal of a Writer/* the last number of which, 
January, iSSl* contains a most elaborate plea for the Asiatic ex¬ 
pansion of Russia in preference to a distinctly western trend. 
Slavs and Celts are Oriental character-types in Europe requiring the 
strong hand of western administration to guide them to efficiency. 
Their thought-basis is from the East and they have never been thor¬ 
oughly westernized. FulE of individual kindliness and charm, lack¬ 
ing the qualities which make for that worldly success which both 
peoples in general despise, these eastern and western European 
tribes, if rightly controlled and guided, should be a welcome counter¬ 
balance to the too rigid materialism of the Germanic peoples and 
the cold selfishness of the tribes of the Latin dispersion. 


PRODUCTS OF DETONATION OF TNT . 1 ■ 

By CHARLES E, MUXROE anp SPENCER P. HOWELL, 

(fiftzrf April 21, /•J.’O.) 

The behavior of an explosive anti the uses to which it may 
properlv be put depend in a large measure on the form of the reac¬ 
tion or reactions is undergoes on explosion and the character of the 
products of these reactions. Its suitability for use as a propetlant, 
as a bursting charge for shell, or as a blasting charge in demolitions, 
in land clearing, in mining and in other engineering operations is 
largely determined by the composition of its products, the rate at 
which they are evolved, and the temperature they acquire. 

Among the explosives used largely during the recent war none 
more completely demonstrated its vatue and efficiency for use in 
HI. shell, depth and drop bombs, mines and torpedoes, and for 
demolitions than TNT, either per sc or, for fragmentation purposes, 
when mixed w ith ammonium nitrate or sodium nitrate to form the 
explosives styled amatol and sodatol. The authors from their in¬ 
vestigations of the properties of the various surplus military ex¬ 
plosives, which were assembled and being produced in large quan¬ 
tities as the armistice was declared, with a view to their utilization 
in civil undertakings, gave it as their opinion 1 that TNT, when used 
as directed, was especially suitable for use in the open. Returns 
from the National Park Service, Alaskan Engineering Commission, 
Reclamation Service, Bureau of Public Roads and the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin, to each of which 
allotments of TNT have been made, and bv whom it has been ex¬ 
tensively used over a wide extent of area and under most varying 
climatic conditions, in quarrying, boulder breaking, ditch digging, 
land clearing and analogous operations, confirm this opinion. It 

I Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

= U, S. Department of Agriculture Circular 04, of i£20: “TN'T as a 
blast)oc explosive." Charles E. Munroc and Spencer P, Howell. 
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should however be stated that notwithstanding Sts excellent quali¬ 
ties the cost of manufacture will probably prevent TNT per se 
being used as a commercial explosive and that its use under the 
conditions noted above would not have been advised except for the 
necessity of promptly disposing of it and the lack of available funds 
to devote to its conversion into a more useful form. 

As is pretty generally known, TXT is produced by the nitration 
of toluene but by such nitration, according to the way it is carried 
out, a large number of mono-, di- and tri-nitro toluenes are prc^ 
dttced. The existence of six different isomeric trinitrotoluenes is 
recognized as possible. By the methods now in commercial use the 
material which is produced in the largest quantity and in a pure p or 
nearly pure, condition is the a - or symmetric trinitrotoluene, and 
it is this material that was adopted as a military explosive and to 
which the distinctive name of TXT has been given. The criterion 
dsed far ascertaining the purity of TXT is its setting point after 
having been melted. Our War Department specifies for acceptance 
a S.P. of 8o° G for Grade I; of 79.5* C. for Grade II; and of 

G. for Grade III. Grade l was produced in but small quantity 
especially for use in booster charges, though some was, perhaps 
unwisely, specified for demolition purposes, 

l be chemical reactions which TXT may undergo when ex¬ 
ploded will differ with the circumstances under which it h exploded. 
When TXT is completely detonated unconfined much black smoke 
is given off, for not only are gases, and perhaps vapors, formed but 
carbon is set free. A theoretical expression for the reaction of the 
TXT per se is 

(1) 2C-H*( NQj a -M-CO + sH 3 + 3 N, + 2 C_ 

When TNT is completely burned with oxygen the reaction may 
run as follows 

( 2 ) 4C^H,(NO a ) I + 2i0 1 -»-2800 1 -f- toHjO -f- 6N.. 

From the presence of the easily igriitihle and readily combustible 
gases, carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and of free carbon in ex¬ 
pression (1) it is apparent that when these substances, in the highly 
heated condition they must be in at the time of explosion, come in 
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contact with air they will ignite and bum, though there may not be 
time for their complete combustion, hence the results of the detona¬ 
tion of TNT in air under ordinary pressure would be represented 
partly by the first expression and partly by the second. 

When the explosion takes place out of contact with air or oxy¬ 
gen in a confined space so that high pressures and temperatures are 
developed and maintained, the products first formed tend to dis¬ 
sociate or to react with one another to produce new associations so 
that, dependent oil the primary reactions, the pressures and tem¬ 
peratures attained, and the rate of cooling, the kind of products, 
and the quantities of the several kinds of products will differ from 
those represented in (t) and (2). One such case may be repre¬ 
sented by the expression 

(3) 2QH e (NO s )^ 12CO + stCH* + H 2 + 3 N S . 

In practice TNT is exploded by a detonator, or, as in H.E. shell, 
by a primer and booster; Since TNT is less sensitive to detonation 
than dynamite, gun cotton and the better known high explosives it 
is advised that a No. S mercury fulminate, potassium chlorate de~ 
tonator be employed to detonate it. Where “weaker 1 * detonators, 
or those containing less than two grams of the detonant, have been 
employed to explode TNT in the open the explosive effect of the 
latter has been less and the smoke given off was grey. 

In all cases detonators of some kind arc used to explode TNT, 
They usually consist of copper capsules, which in the form of 
electric detonators are provided with copper leading wires and re¬ 
sistance bridges sealed in by sulphur plugs, and they are charged 
with determined weights of mercuric fulminate alone, or mercuric 
fulminate and potassium chlorate mixed, or mercuric fulminate and 
a tetryt booster, or with lead azide or other detonant and on ex¬ 
plosion they will give rise to gaseous and other products which will 
be mingled with the products from the TNT itself. It is true that 
the w t eight of the charge of de ton ant is, as a rule, hut a small frac¬ 
tion of the weight of the TNT charge detonated but in any precise 
investigation of the products of detonation of TNT the products 
from the detonator used should be taken into account 

Although solid explosives, such as TNT h, when employed for 
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industrial purposes may be loaded directly into the bore boles yet 
experience has shown that convenience,, economy and safety are 
promoted by using them in cartridge form. However, it has been 
demonstrated at the Bureau of Alines Experiment Station that ihe 
materials of the cartridge wrapper and the amounts used must be 
carefully considered since when combustible, as in industrial prac¬ 
tice they usually are, they play a part in the reactions taking place 
on explosion and modify the kind apd quantity of the gaseous 
products. Careful attention is now given to this matter of the 
wrapper in the preparation of explosives to pass the tests of Per¬ 
missible Explosives since, by the nature of the tests they must pass, 
the quantity of inflammable and combustible, and, by regulation, 
that of the poisonous gases in the product must not exceed a fixed 
limit, nor may those of the explosive when in use in coal mines if 
it is desired that the explosive shall keep its place on the list of 
Permissibles. 

Investigations of the products of explosion or detonation of 
TNT have been made by several observers. The earliest record 
noted is by C. E. Bichel 1 in hts Table III-, 1904*” where, in a list 
of data for a considerable number of explosives* under 11 Trinitro¬ 
toluol *' the following products in per cents by weight are given: 


Ptr C*bE. 

Carbon monoxide + . . . .. JQ.$ 

Carbon, dioxide .... -... j.y 

Hydrofttn , + . + ... + + . + -- i -7 

Nitrogen ... + .......— .. 15.9 

Carbon fc . + ++ .------- +2 

100.00 


G. Carlton Smith, on page 90 of his book* cites the above anal¬ 
ysis stating that the products analysed w r ere 44 from the complete 
explosion of the material under atmospheric pressure.” Michele 
Giua* cites the same data from Bichel and states “ sotto 1 ’azione di 
un detonatora di fulminate di mercuric (gr. 1,5 di detonators) ” 

1 Hl New Methods of Testing Explosives, 11 C. E. BichcL Translated and 
edited by Axe! Larsen, London, 1903. 

* 11 TNT, Trinitrotoluenes and Mono- and Dimtrotoluenes j iheir Manu¬ 
facture and Properties. 1 ' New York, 1918 , D. Van Nostrand Co. 

* H Chiittica delLc sosfanse esptosive." Milan, 1919, Ulriro HaepIL 
thocl an ait. ran- ioc TK vot~ lik, m, July 23, 1920. 
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but neither of these authors state the source from which the in¬ 
formation was drawn. 

It is probable that the explosion from which the products re¬ 
ported were obtained was carried out in the form of explosion 
bomb known as Bkhel's Pressure Gage which was described and 
illustrated by Bichel in his paper on n Untersuchuiig Methoden fur 
SprengstotTe PTfl and also in the book translated by Larsen as already 
stated, 

Data on the explosion products of trinitrotoluene is abo given by 
Poppetiberg and Stephan 1 who made use of a calorimeter bomb. 
They give the following description of their method of procedure: 

The experiment was conducted as follows: The bore hole of a lead bomb 
was loaded with compressed explosive* and over this was placed a lead plate 
which fined exactly, the cap projecting through a hole in the plate. For 
fur tiier tamping the bore hole of the lead bomb was hHed with dried sand 
and the upper pact then covered with a lead plate. In several experiment* we 
Used a leaden seal, which contained the primer, for tamping. After placing 
the leaden seal in the bore hole the edge of the bomb was stilt about o„g cm. 
higher; this was turned over under the *team hammer by means of an appa¬ 
ratus for this purpose, and thus a complete tamping was obtained. 

When the porcelain bomb was used for the experiment,, we first arranged 
the tamping with sand and then poured Wood's metal into the conical boring 
in order to obtain a perfect seal. After this the fuse wire was joined ro a 
very thin, pliable and insulated copper wire, and the bomb, thus prepared, was 
set inside the targe sled bomb with the aid of a wire noose. In order to 
prevent the lead from being forced into the gas outlet, this bad to be covered 
with an iron plate. The thin copper wires of the fuse were fastened to the 
bomb-head and this was screwed Into the bomb. After an evacuation of 
about ao cm. mercury the charge was ignited. During die progress of the 
work, the temperature of the gases was lowered to such an extent that the 
silk insulation of the wire wtl never burned. Therefore it was possible to 
complete a determination of the carbon given off. The carbon was rinsed out 
of Else bomb so far as possible and then burned to carbon dioxide. It occurred 
fo us to conduct (he blasting ip the material in which the explosives in question 
are used, but it did not seem advisable to perform the experiment in rhi* 
manner, because all other material^ lead and porcelain except, react with the 
explosion gases. Porcelain alone can be used for explosive compositions 
which are rich in oxygen, since lead oxidizes. Therefore, it is necessary to 
dry the bombs before igniting the contents in order to prevent the water 
from having any effect upon the actual combination. 

A Zrittthrift / Btirg-, Hutton- und Saiixfn-Wtstn* *o, 66g-£a 1902. 

7 “ Ucber die Zer^etzumg von Fulvcm und SpreugslofferU" Zcitschrift far 
dtu pejomfr Sthi ?jj wad Spr€ngsto§^£^n i . 5? 391-6, 1910. 
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Following this procedure when the charging density in the bomb 
was about o.2 the products of two trials gave respectively the fol¬ 
lowing results on analysis: 



S'er Cenl- 

It. 

Pw Chi. 

Carbon monoxide .. 

... 5901 

60.60 

Carbon dioxide . 

... I.pj 

1,66 

Methane ..... 

... 1.9/ 

TOO 

Hydrogen __ _ __ p***+ 

. .. 2Q.30 

20.S0 

Nitrogen ... . 

. .. 16.05 

9946 

16.08 

101.04 


In a further experiment in which the trinitrotoluene was ex¬ 
ploded in a lead cylinder enclosed in the bomb Foppenbcrg and 
Stephan obtained 

fir Leu I. 

Carbon monoxide + ,---46,02 

Carbon dioxide +++ , + 1 20.60 

Methane + . +, + . *„.. + .................. ..*.++«+■*. *.. 1.40 

Hydrocarbons +., ....».*■*<*....***,+»«»«»***» i-oB 

Hydrogen ......... .*.*.****.*....***« 7-6i 

Nitrogen ^---............ 21.83 

Air ........*****, *..--*********** _E3J 

9&BF 

In discussing their results Foppenberg and Stephan referring to 
an opinion advanced by Kast from a study of theoretical equations 
of decomposition of trinitrotoluene say: 11 Kast calls particular at¬ 
tention to the fact that no water is formed when trinitrotoluol is 
detonated; our experience does not correspond to this assertion. 
We could prove regularly the presence of water in quantities of 14 
to 3 .3 per cent, in the explosion products. According to KasFs 
equation, 23.4 percent, of hydrogen was to be found in the ex¬ 
plosion products, hut the analysis shows only 2i per cent This 
fact indicates further that when trinitrotoluol is detonated water 
must be formed.” 

Relative to the “hydrocarbons" reported these authors say: 

The 3 a rge carbon and hydrogen concent rat Eon governs the formation of 
hsdroearbons, which probably come from previously formed acetylene (com¬ 
pare Pring and gas composiEion of the explosion products of ammonal). The 
quantity. 1.08 per cent, is not significant and will not have any real effect on 
the explosion ran slants. Whether or not their formation affects the maxi¬ 
mum pressure, that Is* whether they arc Formed at the moment of explosion 
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pr not until later, we will leave undecided ' When analyzing the ga& one natu¬ 
rally has io absorb these hydrocarbons first by means of bromine and fuming 
sulphuric acid, for otherwise the methane determination will 1 m incorrect. If 
the explosion gases are lead off through ammpniacaJ silver solution, a small 
precipitate is obtained which we claim to be acctylide. Moreover, the explo¬ 
sion gases eon tain in small quality products of the incomplete combustion, 
which probably account for their disagreeable sharp odor. We presume, on 
account of tire color of futfmne sulphurous add. unsaturated aldehyde, 

We EPund further, in the explosion gases of trinitrotoluol significant 
quaniitics of ammonia, about 6 per cent. We ascertained this while we were 
Introducing the gases and the ammonia set free from the residue of the ex¬ 
plosion by potash-lye, into standardized muriatic acid. The ammonia could 
have been formed, as Ka*t assumes, by direct combination of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. We are not willing to subscribe to this opinion, for then we 
should not be able to explain why only insignificant small quantities oi am¬ 
monia are formed when picric acid is detonated. We are much more of 
the opinion, supported by Sabatier's experiments, that the ammonia is formed 
from nitric oxide and hydrogen. The nitric oxide tmisr be formed in quan¬ 
tities which correspond to the equilibrium between oxygen and nitrogen. 
According io Sabatier 4 sNO-f 2 H*“N,+ 2 H *0 (I). But in the case of 
greater hydrogen concentration, ammonia is formed, aNO 4- 5 H = = aH,0 
+ 2 NM 1 (II)* In the case of picric acid only small quantities of hydrogen 
are contained in the explosion gases, therefore equation 1 is substantially real¬ 
ized. But in the case of trinitrotoluol the nitrogen present is converted into 
ammonia. These reactions occur with great speed; whether or not they are 
to be considered in arriving at the disintegration equation, iater experiments 
will have to prove. 

Bichel in his " Table III- of 1904 " definitely states that the data 
presented there is given in percentages by weight. Smith in report¬ 
ing the analyses of the different products of these experiments treats 
them as if they were stated all in the same terms whereas the re¬ 
sults in the second and third experiments he cites appear to be stated 
in percentages by volume. Foppenberg and Stephan do not state 
the terms in tvhich they report their result5, evidently assuming 
that the results of the analysis of a gas will be understood as being 
given in percentages by volume since this is the usual custom* and 
an examination of the data justifies this opinion. 

Taking the data of BicheFs experiment and subtracting the solid 
C the percentage by volume of the residual permanent gases under 
normal conditions may he found. The following result is thus 
obtained ■ 


dt phyi. 11 them., 1905;, ^ip. 
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Carbon monoxide 
Carbon dioxide .. 

Hytlrq^cn --- 

Nilragien ,. *._ 

and St is seen that the composition nearly approaches that given for 
the products of Poppenberg and Stephan's experiments I. and II. 

Bichel's experiment is the only one whose results admit of a 
comparison being made with TNT itself in order to ascertain the 
extent to which the two agree. For this purpose BicheS's percent- 
ages for the compound substances have been reduced to their ele¬ 
ments, the total for each element assembled and the elementary 
composition of the products compared in the following with that of 
pure TNT. 


Elementary CoiiwsiTlqs of Bichei/s Products axi> or TNT by Weicht. 



F’ich<‘i r i Pro-ducL*. 

TNT., 

DiflcTi-ILit. 

Caiboe....___ 

3S-43J 

36990 

-I.567 

Oxygen... 

4*-977 

42.377 

+ C.7OQ 

Hydrogen... 

I.7U 

a 219 

-0.510 

Nitrogen. 

iq.qoo 

IJS,509 

+ I-39I 


IOO.O0I3 

99-995 



Iu the descriptions of the above investigations as found no de¬ 
scription of the trinitrotoluene used or any means of checking it, 
such as melting point, setting point or other data appear. Poppem 
berg and Stephan do not state what kind of detonator was used, 
Giua notes that Bichel in his first experiment used 1,5 gram mercury 
fulminate detonator. Experience has shown that at least a No„ 8 
detonator containing 2 grams® of the fulminate charge is essential 
to insure the full detonation of TNT + and the somewhat erratic re¬ 
sults obtained in the pressure gage led us to consider the trial of 
tetry 1 detonators in the hope that more certain uniformity might 
result. 

Considering the state of the information regarding the explosion 
products of trinitrotoluenes that we have found m the literature; the 

* M A Primer qn Explosives for Men! Miners and Quarrymen* Charles 
E. Mem me and Clarence Half Bureau of Mines Bulletin 8 d p 1915 , page 36 . 


P« Oni. 

* + w... 1,08 

*■**.-.- 20,65 
*.*- 17,05 
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fact that the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station possesses a Bichel 
Pressure Gage equipment with proper laboratory accessories which 
It has long made use of in its tests of explosives to determine their 
“ Permissibility " and for other purposes, and a force experienced 
in their use; and that TNT is now readily accessible and possesses a 
special interest, it has been deemed proper to make a special investi¬ 
gation of the products of detonation of TNI. As the investigation 
wilt necessarily be somewhat prolonged we are presenting here prac 
tically a progress report giving the preliminary* results. 

The TNT at command from the war surplus gave a solidification 
point of 802*, and a nitrogen percentage by the Omdorff method of 
t8.f4 and by the Dumas method of l&- 3 2 both S.F. and N-content 
being used as criterion of purity, and the N-content being also used 
as a ready check on the completeness of the recovery of the products. 

The Omdorff method of determining nitrogen devised by Prof. 
Omdorff of Cornell University and as yet unpublished, is briefly a 
modification of the Kjeldahl method in which red phosphorus and 
hydrogen iodide, together in some instances with Iodine, Is used as 
the reducing agent, and cupric sulphate, sodium sutphate and sul¬ 
phuric acid as the digestion agent. This method has been quite 
generally used during and since the war and is much approved- 
The method gives quite concurrent results on explosive substances 
and from general considerations of all the circumstances it is be¬ 
lieved to give results to about the same degree below the truth that 
the Dumas method does above. 

The Bichel Pressure Gage equipment of the Bureau of Mines is 
described, with illustrations, on pages 103-109 of Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin 15” and the procedure followed in its use on pages 30-32 of 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 1S6. 11 In early tests of explosives 
detonations were made in lead bombs enclosed in the gage after the 
manner described by Poppenberg and Stephan but this was found to 
Injure the gage and alter Its volume, hence the method was long 
since abandoned. A recent recalibration of both the I 5 _ aT1< ^ 20-liter 

to “ Investigations of Explosives Used in Coal Mines, Clarence Hall, VY. 

O. Snellinp. and £. P. Howell 1912. 

11 “ Method for Routine Work in the Explosives Physical Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Mints,” S. P. Howell and j. £. Tiffany. iqiS. 
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gages showed their volumes to be 15.3 and 20.6 liters respectively 
and these latter volumes are made use of here in ascertaining the 
loading or charging density. It is to be noted that the pressure in the 
gage is reduced to 50 ± 5 millimeters before the explosive is fired. 

Unless otherwise stated a No. S electric detonator, containing in 
its copper capsule 2 grams of composition consisting of mercuric 
fulminate 80 per cent, and potassium chlorate 20 per cent.* was used 
Co detonate each charge of TNT. 

As before stated che explosive used was Grade I TNT prepared 
for the Ordnance Department of the U. 5 . Army, The material 
was received in bulk and in preparing it for the gage the weighed 
charge was packed in a tinfoil wrapper. This tinfoil varied in 
weight from 1.5 grams on the 25 gram charge to 9 grams for the 
400 gram charge of TNT* 

The pressure of the permanent gases in the gage was measured 
on a calibrated Schaeffer and Buddeuberg gage 5 minutes after 
firing the shot T and a differential sample of the gases drawn off over 
mercury for analysis one half hour after firing the shot, the tem¬ 
perature of the gage and the gases being read at the same time. 

In those tests where a charge of 250 grams or more ivas used, 
the pressure of the gases was greater than the capacity of the 
Schaeffer and Buddcnberg gage. Accordingly, in order to be able 
to make a reading, immediately after firing the shot, the gases were 
allowed to equalize in pressure between the 15-liter gage and a 20- 
liter gage previously evacuated at 50 millimeter pressure, connected 
together for that purpose. The observed pressure reading In those 
tests is the pressure obtained in the two gages after equalization. 

The gases were analyzed in the Burrell modification of the Orsat 
apparatus described as to its construction and operation by Burrell 
and Obcrfall 1= being determined in the order CO a , O, CO, H, CII* 
and N, and the results of the analyses are presented as determined 
in percentages by volume. 

12 " The Use of Copper Oxide for Fracticmation Combustion of Hydrogen 
and Carbon Monoxide in Gas Mixtures/ 1 G, A. Burrell and G. G. Obeffall. 
Jour. I Fid, En$ r CAriti., SL saS-j.!- 
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Calculations 

A computation of the total amount of nitrogen hi the gases com¬ 
pared with the total nitrogen in the explosive, detonator, and residual 
air in the gage, serves as a check on the accuracy of the observations 
involved. This computation is based on the following data: 
Analysis of gases* 

Weight of charge. 

Barometer, 

Absolute pressure in gage. 

Temperature in gage before shot ? 

Temperature in gage after shot, 

Pressure of permanent gases. 

The following complete calculation of test y _ ^ 

an example of the method of calculation: 


Analysis of Cows. 


Q _. 

CO .. . 

H .... - . - 

CH t j . + ...... t . t t > m w k + m. . m w . + ■ 

N ... . 

Weight af charge . + - 

Barometer reading .... + -- 

Absolute pressure m gage 
Temperature of gages he fore shot. 

(!5 liter gage) - 

£30 liter gage) - *» 

Temperature of gages after shot, 
(13 liter gage) 

(20 liter gage) 


P« Cent. 

I+i 
.0 
6m 
21.0 
no 
15 3 

300 grams 
732 mm. 
50 mm. 

35 * C. 

35 s C 

*7* C. 

2$* C. 


A r ff rogtn iff Explosive. 

300 X .1814^54.420, in which 300 = weight in grams of ex- 
plosive. 18.14 —per cent. N in TNT, as determined by the Explo¬ 
sives Chemical Laboratory by the OmdorfF Method. 
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Nitrogen iii Residual Air. 

(1) 

SO X 15 3 X -7 9 Q4 X 273 X 1 - 254 ? _ ^ 

760 X 298 

in which 1.2542= weight of 1 liter of N at o° C. and 760 mm., 

go_X _ 2 /3 X __ volynie of air at t>“ C- and 
760X298 

760 mm. left in 15 liter gage. 

79.04 = per cent. K in air. 

(2) 

50X 2 0.6 X 7904X 273 XI 2542 __ t 
760 X 298 

in which 1.2542= weight of 1 liter of N at o° C. and 760 mm. ( 

5 ° X -73 X_2a5 _ VQ ^ ume a ; r 0 " Q and 

760 X 298 

760 mm. left in 20 liter gage. 

79.04 = per cent. N in air. 


Nitrogen in No. 8 Electric Detonator. 

2 X So X .0985 —.158 grams, in which 2 = weight of charge in 
grams, and 80 = per cent, mercury fulminate in charge, and 9.85 
per cent. N in mercury fulminate. 

Total N Put in Gage^ 


From explosive . 54420 grants 

From reskfuat air ..-.*.♦■*..*,*..*. 2.131 grams 

From electrk detonator ..+ *.. ,igg grams 

56700 grams 


Nitrogen i* Gaseous Products of Combustion. 

Observed pressure gage reading. 8.05 kg P«r «n.5,925 mm, mercury 

Barometer . . .. + - + + 73 2 mm. mercury 

Total pressure in gages *— -6,65? mm- mercury 
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665 7 X .01832= 121.96. \ 0 , . 

6657 X .02483 = 165.29, J ^5 ,tters of - as from 300 P™ 
plosive* in which 6657 = total pressure in gages in mm. of mercury, 

*01832 = factor to reduce to o a C. and 760 mm r pressurcr^^ ^ 

/ 00 X 3 ™ 

271 X 20 6 

+ 02^43= factor to reduce to o c C and 760 mm. pressure —:~r;—n> 

700 X 290 

287.25 X 1 5& X 1^542=56.922 grams. N in gases, in which 
2 ®/- 2 5 = liters of gas in both gages at 0* C. and 760 mm, p 
15-8 = per cent. N in gas p 

1.2542= weight of 1 liter of N at o° C. and 760 mm. 

N put in gage ....„ 56.709 grams 

N found in gases ........ 56,922 grams 

Difference ......................... * „ _.., „ B 4^13 grams 

In order to compare directly the products of combustion from 
the explosive at different pressures* all of the gas analyses were 
computed free from the nitrogen in the residual air and that given 
off by the electric detonator. These results are given with each 
test and also in the summary in Table No, 2 r 

Details of Tests, 

Test No, i=-| 5 i 
P — 1834 

Weight of charge 25 grams. 

Temperature of gage before shot 29* C. 

Temperature of gage after shot 29 s C, 

Barometer, 728 mm. 

Observed gage pressure 1,01 kg. per sq, cm. 


Gas Analyses, 


A* Fwand in Gime, 


CO*. 

o... 

CO.. 
H... 
CH*. 
N .. . 


Per cent. 


6.a 

COi... 

.0 

0,. 

SI-S 

CO..,. 

26.1 

H. , . 

,3 

CH*-,-.. 

16-P 

N-- ....... .. ... 


G*»cu5iled Frrt from N in kni Jui.1 Air jmJ 


?cr cent. 

*.4 

.0 

s 6 .g 

,2 

51-a 
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N in explosEvc, 25 X J&14 .. *•+***< .4333 grami 

N in residual air -8<j6 grams 

K in No. 8 electric detonator ., .,. T . *, *........ -,-* .15^ grams 

Total N put in gage . -.*»**> + w grams 

N found in gases: Gbs, pres- 1.01 kg. per sq. cm, ...... 743 mm. 

Barometer —*--* +-..... 728 mm. 


Abs. pres, in gage .*. M?i ntm. 


1471 X -01820=26.77 liters gas from 25 grams. 
26.77 X 16 X 1.2542=5 372 in g“* 


N pur in gage ..S-sfe 

N found in gas ... * 5-373 grams 

Difference ___grams 


Test No. 


M—2354 


P—IS|S' 

Weight of charge, 50 grams. 


Temperature of gage before shot 22 s C. 
Temperature of gage after shot 2.3°C+ 
Barometer, 734 mm. 

Observed gage pressure .2.88 kg. per sq. cm. 


Cns Analyses, 


A* VDiir.i: in Ciijpe, 

Calculated Frtc from N' i r. Raidml Alt acid 
tllfc, Dct*4ft*[i?f. 

COi..... ..... 

0 

Per cent. 

S-o 

,0 

CO*...,, 

Per cent, 

5.T 

,0 

0..... 

rn 

5i*5 

3T-r 

4 

CO., + . *_..... 

53-3 

37.6 

.4 

l*-W 1 g. j. * 1 ■ ■ * ■ ■ a ■ 

H..... 

CHi 

CHi.... 

N -.- . 

ISO 


ij 6 


Calculations. 

N in explosive* 50X -*8*4 *. + *+—--- - - - - 9.070 grams 

N in residual air »*—. . .. .$17 grams 

N in No. 8 electric detonator .....- - -158 grams 

Total N pul in gage -- - - 10.145 grams 

N found in gases: 0 b£- pres. 2.88 kg, per sq, cm. , .*.. 2420 mm. 

Barometer . 734 mm. 

Abs. pres, in gage ♦,+.*,**■**,*... 2^854 mm- 
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£>®54 X 01859 = 53 06 liters of gas. 

S 3 -° 6 X X 1,2542 — 9 - 9 ®^ grams N m gas P 


N put m guge . 
N found in ps 
Difference §. 


***.*--. to.U5 grains 
------ 9 -flfia grams 

+ *► +-—.163 grams 


Test No. ¥=S 5 t 

P—1832 ■ 

Weight of charge, 75 grams. 

Temperature of gage before shot 27.5* C, 
Temperature of gage after shot 28,0 s C. 
Barometer 732 mm* 

Observed gage pressure 4.60 kg, per sq. cm. 


Gas Analyses. 


Ai Found m 

CiJ.niLiEti! Fw= fra™. ?i in ItiHJdiis! Atp itid. 
Eire, l.i^iuoacc.r. 

CO]. .. . 

Per cent. 

1 .a 

COf.. . .... 

Per cent. 

1.8 

,0 

S«.T 

T 

0 . 

t Q 

0 

CO__ _ _ 

SS-fl 

34,S‘ 

,1 

15.3 

CO 

H.. „ 

H 

CHi... 

CHi-.. ..... 

( 

N. 

N.. 

14-3 


Catania lions. 

N in explosive, JSX-i&M r + «* + , + + **- + = + _..... 13.605 ijnms 

N in residual air .*---*., - ,Sp$ grams 

N in Mo. 8 electric detonator . . ,i$B gram* 

Total N put in gage ..... r .. 14662 grams 

N found in gases: Oba, pres. 4,6a leg. per sq, cm. __ 3,386 mm. 

Barometer ****»*»**»*»*«****..„. 73a mm. 

Abs* pres, in gage -- - - - - 4,118 mm, 

4.118 X .01826 = 75,19 liters of gas, 

7 S - l 9 X .153 X 1.2542= 14.428 grams N in gas. 

N put in gage * + -*--- 14,663 grams 

N found in gas .....* 14438 grams 

Difference ...„ tt » lri ,, ... —^4 grams 

Test No. ^= 3 j 54 . 

P — 1833 

Weight of charge ioo grams. 
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Temperature of gage before shot 28° C 
Temperature of gage after shot 28,5° C. 
Barometer 729 mm. 

Observed gage pressure 6,81 kg. per sq, cm. 


Analyses* 


Aa F0nE.1t la Gi|t. 

ClJctitaEftt Frw Tram N in Rra-diiij Air #nd 
Bk. DltOUUr. 

CO t .. 

Per cent. 

2.0 

,0 

,1 

CO* . . . . 

Per cent. 

0 ... ... ... 

0. 

a -O 

CO .. .. .. 

CO. 

+0 

S&S 

aS -6 

H . .. 

IS . 

C H *. ,... 

CHi 

Nr.. 

14 5 

N, ,.. 

US 


Calculation** 

N in explosive, looX 1814 .++*».»*+*.*'. .* I&I40 grams 

N in residual air „ ****** B *.. _., „.* # # , + *..ggg grains 

N in No. 8 decide detonator • ,ij8 grams 

Tola! N put in gsge .19S97 grams 

N found in gases: Ohs. pres. 6,81 kg. per sq, cm.. 5,012 mm, 

Barometer ....*.*.,.*.*,*.* + ..... 729 mm. 

Ah*. pres, in gage .... 5^741 mm_ 


5741 X *01826= 104.83 liters of gas. 

104.83 X .145 X 1,2542= 19.064 grams N in gas. 

N put in gage .. ******* *.„. . 19.197 grams 

N found in gas .♦,+***«**«*..* . ... 19.064 grams 

Difference .... *.*..... grzms 


T '“ N »- “Elf. 

Weight of charge, 150 grams. 
Temperature of gage before shot 25° C. 
Temperature of gage after shot 26* C. 


Barometer 738 mm. 

b Observed gage pressure 10.83 hg. per sq. cm. 
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Gqj Analyse** 


Ai Found an Gnj?*- 

CiJcuIiAhZ Fxm frvnii N in ReftidtuiS Ai* “d 

Fikc. DetoftlU?. 

COi.. .. 

Per cent. 

IA 

jQ 

CO:- ^ - 

Per cent. 

1.4 

o,,, ... . 

0 - -. 

43 

CO ., 

sS-l 

3Sr6 

CO- -- 

sM 

H 

H. 

35 T 

CHi 

CHi. 

■5 

N. , .. 

14-4 

X... ■ 

14 .a 


Calculations. 

X in stfplo&ive, 150X^814... i+ * , * i . 27 210 

N in rresdual air -** * - *♦ * "- 1 ^™ D# 

U in No. 8 electric detonator -- -..ti8 

Total N put in gage..a*- 2 ?? 

N found In gas«: Obs. pres. 10.83 kft- P* 1 «!■ ™- -*** 7,97 1 nim. 

Barometer ............. 73^ mfn - 

Abs. pres, in gage.. 8.709 nim. 

8709 X .01838 = 160.07 liters of gas. 

160.07 X 14-4 X 1 . 25+2 = 28.910 grams N in &s. 

N put in gage .......... &-Z79 grams 

N found in gas ...£^10 grams 

Difference ..-■*.. "N^ 1 grams 


Test No. 


M —3354 
P—1840“ 


Weight of charge of 200 grams. 

Temperature of gage before shot 2 ? 0 C. 
Temperature of gage after shot 2& C. 
Barometer 736 mm. 

Observed gage pressure 13 -79 kg. per sq. cm. 


Gas Analyses. 


Ai F«m4 La 

Cn3eiilit«5 Fr« Trr.cn 
F.l«i. D, 

N r In ReflidiLB] Alt led 

EKoDaEor^ 


Pcf «&t. 


Per cent. 

COi. ... 

*3 

COi - . . 

13 


,o 

0 - - - - 

,0 

1/ ■ i ■ * " * r x p . - p - - 

m T 

CO, -..,... 

6u.ci 

H - +#*....■> T - r ■, - ■ - 

AV -1 

33 .$ 

H ... 

33 .Q 

PH. 

X.X 

CH*. 

1.2 

N-- 

1^0 

N. - . . - -. 

I4.6 
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CaUvIatians. 

N fct explosive, 2®X .. . . . 

X id residual air ... tT ., 

H in Xq r 8 electric detonator **+*,*******,, + * + **. 
Total N put in ..*_ 

N found in gases: Cbs. pres. 1379 kg. pee sq. cm. 

Barometer ..... + . 

Abs. pres, in gage_...._ 


3G.2B0 grams 
JS99 grams 
-15S grants 
37^37 grams 
JQ,IjO mm. 

■?26 mm. 
IO.876 mm, 


10876 X .01825 = 198-19 liters of gas. 

19849 X 15 X I-2542 =37,343 grains N in gas. 


N put in gage .................................. 37337 grams 

N found in gas _____ 37 JJ 2 grams 

Difference ,.... grams 

T - *■ >'=Tsfr- 

Weight of charge 250 grams. 

Temperature of gages before shot 26° C. 

Temperature of gages after shot, 15 liter, 28® C; 20 liter, 26° C 
Barometer 727 cun. 

Observed gage pressure 6,69 kg, per sq. cm. 


(7&f Analyse!. 


A*' Fuucul la Gaa*. 

QlIcnluHl ( r r« from >' in Re*J4l£lJ Air ar A 
JrLUx, 

COi . . . .. 

O.. 

Per cent- 
15 

■C 

CO| , . . L 

0 

Per cent. 
l-S 

CIO. ..... 

60-3 

30(5 

co 

60.7 

H . 

! H 

CH*. ... . 

T 9 

15,7 

CHU . _ 

■20,7 

3,0 

15^1 

N... 

X- ... 


Cafcutetwns, 


N in explosive, 230X rl8l4 *.+».*■****.**.+1,*. 

N lei residual air + . .... 

N in No, S electric detonator , + , .*.,, + P + . + , + ,., 

Total N put In gage___— 

N found m gases: Ohs, pros, 6,69 kg. per sq, cm. 

Barometer ..—...... + 1 

Ahi. pres, in gage ,*. . 


45-250 grams 


{ ' 9^5 grams 
1-215 &ram& 
.158 grams 


+«. 47.62S grams 


4.934 mm. 

727 mm. 
3,651 mm. 
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5^51 X .01826= 103.17 1 _.. , 

565. x 02475 = .jjsfi ) 2 «° 3 , ”" 5 •' s* s - 
243 Oj X 157 X 1,2543 = 47 .855 grams of N in gas 


K put in gage . *__________.. 47.626 grama 

N found in gas.........._ 47,855 grams 

Difference . * ___.............___ +.327" grams 

Weight of charge 500 grams. 

Temperature of gages before shot 25° C. 

Temperature of gages after shot 15 liter 27* C; 20 liter 25° C 
Barometer 732 mm. 

Observed gage pressure 8.05 kg. per sq. cm. 


Gas Analyses, 


Aft Faand. La Gift. 

Cilftilatfd Pm - frcim S' La ReudamL Air mad 
Eltc. DrtanAiar, 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

COj. «.*.».*.- 

I.T 

CO*,,. 

1.1 

0 ... * * .. *. „ J . L , B „ 

,G 

0........ 

,0 

CO 

^O.J 

CO.... 

60.6 

K ,---,ppp-pi-p«pp 

31.0 

H . .... 

31.1 

CHi 

l.g 

CH«. 

2.0 

N. 

IS-* 

N..... 

15.2 


Calculations. 


K in expletive, 300 X .1S14 -».-***.*♦♦..♦*■.♦*.**♦.*.* 544^0 gninJ 

N in residual air ,. . .. *- * - - ..... *. *.»/ s ™ s 

l I.22J grama 

N in No. 8 electric detonator *158 grams 

Total PC put in gage **— . . . .—- - 56.70& gram* 


N found in gases: Obs. pres, S.05 kg. per sq. cm. 5,^25 mm. 


Barometer .... + *+ 732mm. 

Abs. pres, in gage .. . 6,657 mm. 


66^7 X .01832= 121.961 _ ,, , 

__ t> o . }287.25 liters of gas. 

6657 X .02483 = 165.291 J 6 

287.25 X .i;SX 1 .2542 = 56.922 grams N in gas. 


N put in ga£* ... . 56709 nrram* 

N found in gas ..... 565122 grams 

Difference .... +213 grants 
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Tesl No p— i is 

Weight of charge 350 grams. 

Temperature of gages before shot 15 liter 25° C.j 20 [iter 24 s C. 
Temperature of gages after shot 15 liter 27° C; 20 liter 24°,C. 
Barometer 731 mm. 

Observed gage pressure 94S kg, per sq. cm. 


Gas Analyses* 


M F«u 

ij =P G*£C. 

CiJculited Fr<-± from N m R-t»irJu a] Air «tid 
Eke, Peihim-tor, 


Pfer «nt* 


Pct cent. 

CO*..... 

IJ6 

CQj_ + + *+*, + .,+ + . 

1.6 

O... 

,o 

O_, . r , _, F p . T , 

Or 

CO.. 

6Qr5 

30,1 

co 

00.6 

H,,... 

H.. 

J0r3 

CBi, +«+++*.** f " r . 

14 

CH 1 ... 

34 

N. ...,.. 


N. ... 

IS4 


CaicHhixonj. 

N in explosive, 350 X uSi4 ...- - - - grams 

X in residual air. . ... .<joS grams 

X in Ko r 3 electric detonator .*>*****---..... .15B grams 

Total N put in gage ... 64556 grams 

N found in gases: Obs, pres. 9.48 kg, per sq, cm. ***** 6,977 mm r 

Barometer __ _ _ 731 mm. 

Ahs. pres, in gage .,.,.**.*.**«*«* 7,708111111, 


7708 X .01832 = 14T.21 I .* f 

**XW=*,-6l 3,l -» " ,ers ° f *“■ 

33* 97 X .155 X 1.2542—64.535 grams N in gas. 


N put in gage ..64.536 grams 

N found in gafl ... 64.535 grams 

Difference --- -~.02i grams 

Trust \’n ^ ‘ 2 354 

Test No. p _ lg57 - 
Weight df charge 400 grains. 

Temperature of gage* before shot 15 liter 23° C; 20 liter 22* C 
Temperature of gages after shot 15 liter 25° C; 20 liter 22* C. 
Barometer 731 mm. 

Observed gage pressure 1079 kg. per sq. cm. 

FftOC. AUER. FHII . SOC-, VO(_, LW* K, jlXY 27, ty2Q, 
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Catcvfa riotu. 

X in explosive, 4 ® X .1^4 --,**-*-**** - 7 J -$° 6 TSITlb 

f .$14 grams 

N in residual air .... . ..\ ijji grams 

X in Xo. 8 electric detonator . . ++*. ^ grams 

Total N pot in gage .-.-****■--*****■**■•-■’. 74^3 grams 

N found in gases: Obs, pres. 10-79 ^ P* r «Q* cm. ,.♦* 794? 

Barometer 73* mm, 

Abs. pres, in gage &,f>73 mm, 

8673 X .01844— 159-93 liiers of gas. 

8673 X ,02508 — 217.52 j 7 

37745 X-X 1.2542 = 75/44 grams N m gas. 

N put in gage .....’**.. Erjms 

N found in gas --- *75'7-W fframs 

Difference .. +- 8 ® 1 ■™ s 

TABLE I. 


Summaby of Gas Analyses as Fol np rtf Gage, Ureas of Permanent Gases 
anu Nitrogen Check Usmc OistoiFf Values,_ 


Wr* tf Cbftr** (Gt*hu}. 



=5 

* 

71 

v» 

W 

COi (per cent.) 

O (per centO 

CO (per ftOtO.. 1 

H (percent.) 

CHt (per cent.),.. . 

N (per cent.). 

Liter* of gas- ***.,+ .+ -* 

N check tetania}..- - 

6.3 

.0 

51.5 

36.1 

.3 

16*0 

76.77 

-^17 

5.0 

,0 

SM 

37.1 

*4 

1 5 -n 
55.06 
— 16$ 

[-6 

.6 

5$-0 

34$ 

*4 

15-3 

75.15 

—,734 

3,0 

.O 

gS.O 

3 5-4 

.1 

1 4 * 5 
104,33 

-.131 

1.4 

.0 

56.1 

Jj.ft 

14.4 

i 6 C .07 

-r. 63 I 

PD 

«* 

l - 

iM> 


CO* (per cent-}., > + . + * T , T a + 

O (per cHU-)- +- + . + -+. + . + + R + , 
CO (per cent.).. .*„****,.-,*■. + * 

H (per dent-)- *.. * 

CH* (per cent-}.. ..+ *■ 

N (per cent-) .. 

Liter* of gtt.. - * ..■ - 

N check (Er&ma) .. 

1.3 

.0 

$97 

33 ,$ 

1.3 

15 -° 

i&M 1 ? 

+ .w 5 

1-5 

.0 

*6.3 

20.6 

1.0 

15.7 
243*3 

+.337 

t.l 

.6 

60.2 

ai.O 

15 

1 5 .* 
aiT.iS 
+ .313 

1,6 

.0 

60,5 

30.1 

3 .J 

I 5 S 

$ 31^7 

— _OJI 

1-5 

.0 

Ift.S 

3.3 

[6.o 

377-45 

+.881 
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TABLE IL 

Summary of Gas Analyses Calculated Free from Nitrogen in Residual 
Air and Electjuc Detonator ano Density of Loading. 


Wl of (iirg^ (CnDi) r 



■* 


7* 

IM 

Eg* 

COj (percent.)....... 

6.4 

Si 

1,5 

Zrl 

1.4 

0 (percent.),1.............. 

.0 

.0 

rD 

.0 

.O 

CO (per ctnt.),, . 

sa-* 

53 3 

■ 5Sr 7 

5P.IS 

584 

H (per cent-)........ 

36.9 

27.6 

SJ1 

afi. 2 

s 5'7 

CH< (per cent,).... 

.3 

4 

,1 

-I 


X tpei Ctfnt r ). . ..... 


13,0 

14.3 

13-fl 


LoadiHji density, . . 

iTiTi 

It 1 r 1 

lilt 

■ 1 

1 lfi-1 

_l 
ri-t t 



a 5* 

JOO 

3S* 

4M 

COi (pf t cent,!! .*. + ■ + ., r , 

U3 

I -S 

Lt 


IrS 

O (per cent.). 

,Q 

.0 

.0 

,0 

,0 

CO (per cent.)..... 


tifl.7 

60.6 

60,6 

60,7 

H (per cent.) .... 

H.R 

ZO-T 

21.1 

30,3 

Ifl.9 

CH« (per cent.). . 

1.2 

J ,0 

2.0 

2,3 

2-3 

'S (per cent.). . 

[ 4.6 

t5-i 

15 -a 

154 

15 -^ 

UaJEng density ..,,,, 

M4t 

riVf 

41-44 

. 1 

JI.D'i 

Hr si 


NH a in Caseous Products of Combustion, 

Previous investigators of the products of combustion have re¬ 
ported varying amounts of NH t gas among the gaseous products of 
combust ton of TNT, one investigator reporting as high as six 
per cent. 

In carrying out these tests, a distinct but not strong odor of NH* 
was always obtained on opening tip the gage after the shot. To 
determine the amount of NH B present in the gases, all the gases ob¬ 
tained from a 200 gram charge were passed through a dilute solu¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid, and the amount of ammonia determined in 
this solution. 

The test showed that the gas contained 0.034 per cent, of NH a . 
This value was that expected as the result of odor tests carried out 
by the Bureau of Mines which showed that an amount of NH, cor¬ 
responding to O.05 per cent, gave a strong odor of NH 5 . 

Effect of Density of Cartridge of TNT on Gaseous Products. 

In order to determine whether the density of the cartridge of 
TNT had any effect on the gaseous products of combustion of TNT; 
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tests were carried out using a 200 gram sample (M — 263°) 
Grade I TNT, containing 18,34 per cent, nitrogen by the Orndorff 
method, which was obtained pressed to a density of l-5°+ the 
results obtained compared against a 200 gram sample of M — - 354 * 
which was pressed to a density of 0.86. 

The results of the tests are as follows: 

M— 2354 

Test No. p _ iS40 * 

Density of cartridge o,S6. 

Weight of charge 200 grams. 

Temperature of gage before shot 27 ^ 

Temperature of gage after shot 28 C. 

Barometer 726 mm. 

Observed gage pressure 13 79 kg* P er S T cm ^ 


Gas Analyses. 


Ai 1'audd fa Gix*. 

Fr*i ff&rn S i n F^lduil Air mud 
KLcl’, PtfimilWL 

COi..,. 

Per ccft^ 
t-S 

.0 

5P-? 

22.3 

1-3 

TS.U 

COi- + .+ 

o _ 

IVr cent. 

*■3 

.a 

6o.o 

37-9 

I.? 

14-6 

o. 

CO »*...... T - ■ - 

co. 

H.. . T „* 

11... _. 

CHi- - . .. 

X. ...- ■ -. 

CH. -... 

N... . 


N in explosive, 200 X .1814 .. 36jSo ^ rams 

N in residual air.-.*. Ste gnm* 

N in No. S electric detonator ................. E rams 

Total X pat in gaffe *-.**■-■* .. . . ... 37-S37 grams 

N found in gates; Oh*, pres, 13-79 Vff- P* r ^ ™- --** 10 ^ mm 

Barometer ... 7 ^> mm. 

Abs. pres- in gage .. 10,876 mm r 


10876 X -01825 = 19849 liters of gas. 

198.49 X -IS X 1.2542 = 37-342 S** ms N in fi as - 

N put in Rage .. 37-337 Reams 

N found in gas ..... ---■*■ 37-3** Srams 

Difference ...... +M% Bran's 
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Test No, 


M — 2630 


P— 1877* 

Density of cartridge 1.5a 
Weight of charge 200 grains. 
Temperature of gage before shot 55 s C. 
Temperature of gage after shot 26* C. 
Barometer 71S mm. 

Observed gage pressure 13^5 1 P er 5f l 


cm. 


Gas Analysts. 


A-* F-."j&d Jn Gift, 

rVIrnLaM-il Fsrt from N in gd-idoal! Aii an ii 
Kite- OcUULblor. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

CT'Di' 


CO-J mm . ... P . - . - . t 

0.0 

O ,...., rr,-,rrrir 

"S* 

.0 

O.. . - 

,0 

€0 


CO... 

504 

H 

2^5 

H , . . ... 

jl.ft 

CH* 

1,2 

CH t .... 

i t a 

X.. 

^3 3 

N. 

14 ^ 


Calculations. 

N In csplosivc, 200 X-1834 ----- - - 36-680 grams 

N in residua! air ..... + . T ,.. *.—--.*.»«*■*»-*---- -9 l 4 J^wus 

N in No, 8 dSectric detonator 1Iir i..,.,....,.t.M^h- .158 grams 

Total N in gage .. ,..♦******* .37 75^ grams 

N found in gases: Qh$. pres. 13.51 kg. per 5*3. cm. ..., 9sG43 nuB* 

Barometer * **.* *.*—**■——■* 7*8 ™m. 

Abi pres, in gnge. *»**.+«* »* m.G&i rom, 

10,66s x .01838= 195,95* 

195 95 x 15 3 x 1.2542^37.601. 

N put in gage -—« ----- 57.752 grams 

N found in gas ******* .37.6&1 grams 

DiiTerenct «.__....... T , * -. - *. * - * -«+. * *,. —.151 grams 


TABLE EL 

CompaWSOn of Results Shows no ErFF-cf or Density of Oktudge. 

S*-Pj4* St'3.5,^4 Sample _i] ■ i-t.jo. 

oSa 1,50 

200 grams 200 grams 


Density of cartridge ... 
Weight of charge ,*.*. 
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Analysis of Gases. 

(i) found iH Gage (iVr Cent.). 


CO. Q 9 

O ..o jo 

CO 59 7 55^1 

H ......... + „ * < . + * + *. + . * + + ... P ...... . 32.% 23,5 

CH* . . ..... 

H ...^.***.**^*.************** 150 ^ 


(2) Calculated Free from X in Residual Air and Electric Detonator 

{Per Cent.). 


COj ... 


0.0 

G ...... *********** |-#..J ■ M . 1 

____. *. ,0 

.0 

co . 

,.****%«** 60.0 

594 

H . 

- 22,0 

23.6 

CH, .. 

,.*.****+* 1-2 

1.2 

N ....... 

___ 14-6 

14,9 

Absolute pressure in gage ., 

. +, * I D,6^6 mm. 

I0,66l mm. 

Liter? of ga&es .., *.. 



Nitrogen check .... 

+,005 girts. 

—,151 gms. 


It will be noted from the above comparison that for equal weight 
of charge, the density of cartridge has no effect, within the experi¬ 
mental error, on the gaseous products of combustion of TNT, 


Effect of Different Priming Substances on Products of 
Combustion" of TNT, 

In carrying out these tests, occasionally samples of gas were 
obtained using the same weight of charge which gave widely differ¬ 
ing results from the usual results. As an example, there are given 
below three different analyses using a 400 gram charge. 


(0 

P-Xt* 

M-jjm 
*"-■ *17 

f 3 > 

M-S134 

F-W 

COi. , .,... tJ 

Pi>r cent. 

Per cent. 
t .5 

.O 

Per «m. 

t + 7 

0 .... 

:;;; .<> 

JO 

CO.., s , . 


644 

57-9 

234 

1,0 

14-0 

411-33 

H -,. * +..... . 


I&.B 

CH4-- - .. . 

Liter# of permanent s?aw!i . . 

37&.3I 

2,3 

I&.U 

J77-4S 
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It was thought that these different analyses were the result of 
the explosion reaction following different courses, and that if a 
priming charge different from mercury fulminate-potassium 
chlorate were used for initiating the detonation, the explosion reac¬ 
tion might cither l>e made to always follow the same course or that 
a still different reaction might take place. Accordingly, tests were 
carried out using an electric tetryl detonator (M —2664) contain¬ 
ing a base charge of 1.2149 grams tetryl and a priming charge of 
,4650 grams mercury fulminate-potassium chlorate mixture. 

The following table shows the composition of the gases obtained 
from 200 gram samples of M —2354 at a density of 0.86 and 200 
gram samples of M —2630 at a density of 1,50, using both a fulmi¬ 
nate and tetryl electric detonator. For comparative purposes, all 
these analvses have been computed free front the nitrogen in the 
residual air and electric detonators. 
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It will he noted from the above table that the gases given off by 
the two samples of TNT were practically the same whether ful¬ 
minate or tetryl detonators were used. 


Solid Products of Combustion from Grade I TNT. 

On opening up the Bichel gage after firing a charge of TNT. 
there is found deposited on the walls of the gage a very finely 
divided deposit of black soot-1 ike appearing solid. This same solid 
can always be observed when TNT is detonated where the smoke 
can be seen. 

The question has arisen as to the amount and composition of this 
deposit and its effect on the gases, i.e., whether this carbon-like de- 
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po>it would absorb a sufficiently large quantity of gases to influence 
the observed pressure reading for total quantity of gas produced or 
absorb a selected gas in sufficiently large quantity to affect the com¬ 
position of the gases. 

On account of the rough and pitted condition of the interior of 
the Bichd gage, it was impossible to obtain an exact determination 
of the amount of this deposit. But several determinations were 
made to secure this as accurately as possible, and it was found that 
with 200 grams of M—2354, 11 grants of solids were obtained, 
while from 400 grams* 15 grams were obtained, corresponding to 
5,5 and 3J5 per cent, respectively. Two determinations made with 
200 grams of M — 2630 gave 16 and 18.5 grams or 8,0 and 9.25 per 
cent respectively. 

While an insufficient number of tests have been carried out to 


warrant any definite conclusions, it would appear that the amount 
of deposit decreases with the increase in charge and is increased by 
the density of the cartridge, as in sample if —2630 which was com¬ 
pressed to 1.50. 

The exact composition of this deposit has not been determined 
as yet, for this deposit is contaminated by the iron from the support, 
copper and sulphur from the electric detonator, and tin from the 
wrapper holding the TNT, and no method so far tried has served 
to separate them. An analysis of the contaminated depo&tts has 
given the following result: 
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As the carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen are the elements in the 
deposit arising from the TNT, this analysis is recalculated eliminat¬ 
ing the contaminating substances, and is as follows : 
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In order to determine the nature and the quantity of gases ab¬ 
sorbed by the solid products of combustion, two 400 gram charges 
were detonated in the Bicbel gage. 


M—2354 



1. After the differentia! sample of gas had been taken and the 
pressure in the gage was zero as shown by a water manometer, the 
gage was again closed up and readings taken every 30 seconds until 
the manometer reading was constant, when ihe pressure was again 
released and the readings repeated. The readings are given in the 
preceding table. 

2. After the differential sample (a) had been taken for analysis 
and the pressure reduced to zero, the gage was again dosed up and 
readings taken until there was no further increase in the pressure 
reading on the water manometer, when a second sample (&) of gas 
was taken and analyzed. The readings on the water manometer 
and the analyses of the two samples of gas (a and fr) are given in 
the following tabtes on page 222. 

In comparing the two gas analyses, it must be kept in mind that 
the amount of gas given off by the solid products of combustion was 
enough to change the analyses of all the gas remaining in the 15,3 
later gage to the extent given above. 

When the gage was opened up, the solids in gage were collected 
and treated in a vacuum extraction apparatus to determine the com¬ 
position of the gases still retained by these products* In calculating 
the analysis of the gas in the solids, the oxygen present was used as 
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Gas Analyses. 
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the basis of determining the air content of the bottle and gases. 
This determination showed that each gram of solid products in the 
gage, including the iron, copper, tin and sulphur from the support, 
electric detonator and cartridge, retained 6-t 1 cubic centimeters of 
gas having a composition of: 
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A careful examination of the pressure reading; on the water 
manometer, analysis of the second sample of gas, and the analysis 
and amount of gases retained in the solid products shows that the 
amount of gas retained by the solid products is not sufficient to have 
any important effect on the observed pressure reading or analysis 
of the gases. 

Our thanks are due to Messrs, W. L. Parker. L. B, Berber and 
W. H. Milter for the analyses of the gaseous products; to L. G. 
Marsh. Assistant Explosives Chemist, for the analyses of TNT, to 
Mr. A. B- Coates and his associates of the Explosives Experiment 
Station, and especially to Mr. J. E. Crawsbaw, Explosives Testing 
Engineer, who, during the enforced absence of one of ns owing to 
sickness, has taken entire charge of the operations. 


THE REEFS OF TUTUILA, SAMOA, IN THEIR RELATION 
TO CORAL REEF THEORIES. 

By ALFRED GOLDSBOROUGH MAYOR. 

(Rtad April JJMft) 

The Island of Timiila, American Samoa, is purely volcanic, no 
elevated limestones having been observed upon it. As has been 
shown by Datv the exposed volcanic rock is in most places weath¬ 
ered to its n hi mate degree, but this does not apply to the region of 
the southwestern shore between Tafuna and Sail Rock, where a 
lava flow occurred in times so recent that its surface still shows a 
ropy structure, while sharp-edged cracks and numerous lava cav¬ 
erns remain open quite as they were at the time of their formation. 

The Island is strongly cliflfed by the sea, some of these cliffs as 
at Round Bluff being fully floo feet high. After forming these 
cliffs the sea level sank so as to expose a platform of hard volcanic 
rock which projects from 50 to 250 feet seaward from the foot of 
the basaltic promontories. The recent lava flow between Tafuna 
and Sail Rock overwhelmed this platform but elsewhere practically 
every promontory of the Island shows this old emerged shore-shelf, 
and remnants of it appear in numerous places lying off shore within 
the bays, such as in Afonu. Yatia, Fagasa, Leone and Pago Pago 
harbors, and especially along the south coast between Breaker Point 
and Fagaitua Bay, It is also found around the off-lying island of 
Aunuu southeast of Tutuila. 

The bars of Tutuila are in regions of fragmentary material and 
are flanked by ridges of harder rock. Thus the emerged share 
platform has resisted erosion where it is composed of basalt as at 
the spur ends, but has largely disappeared within the harbors where 
the rocks are generally soft. 

A similarly elevated shore-shelf of volcanic rock is found around 
the islands of the Manua Group, Ofu, Oloosega and Tau, and also 
at Rose Atoll where it is of hard dolomitized limestone bearing 
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corals. As this shore bench is identical in elevation in these sepa¬ 
rated islands ol differing ages and histories, Daly is justified in 
the inference that it indicates a relatively recent subsidence of sea 
level rather than an elevation of the Islands. Indeed a relatively 
recent emergence of about 8 feet above high tide levet is shown by 
the Atolls of the Paumotos, and Ellis Groups, as well as by the 
islands in Torres Straits, and the southern shore of Papua in the 
region of Port Moresby. It appears also in the Florida Keys and 
the Bahamas, and A. Agassi*, 1903. Proc. Royal Soc, London, Voh 
71, p. 413. says that £i Throughout the Pacific, the Indian Ocean T 
and the West Indies the most positive evidence exists of a moderate 



Flc^ l, Tutuila, American Samoa, Showing frinHinR reef now growing 
around the Island in place* where the submarine slopes are not too steep. 


recent elevation of the coal reefs/' Indeed Daly records a mod¬ 
erate recent emergence of the land along many thousand miles of 
coast line not only in the tropical, but also in colder regions, 

Iu the volcanic islands of American Samoa there are no traces 
of elevated coral reefs, or limestones except small fragments thrown 
up by volcanic action and imbedded in ejected volcanic ash as at 
Annum, or in a crater rim south of Logatala Hill, Tutuila* or each 
of Faleasau Village on Tau Island. 

No corals or limestones arc found imbedded in or resting upon 
the emerged shore bench around Tutuila; nor were any ancient 
corals tossed up by storms on the beaches of the inner parts of the 
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ancient harbors although such would have been the case were coral 
reefs grooving along the shores at the time when this emerged bench 
was at sea level. Moreover, in places as at Fagatcga this old shore 
bench was partially covered by talus sliding down from the cliffs, 
but upon digging this talus away no elevated corals or limestones 
were found. We are thus forced to conclude that during the tune 
when the sea was at its highest level and cut the now emerged 
shore-bench, there were no coral reefs growing around Tutuila. 

The fringing reef which is now growing outward from the 
shores around Tutuila, in places where the slope is not too steep, 
is of modem origin. It is 300to 1,000 feet wide in places where the 
underlying volcanic slope is gentle, and is narrow, or absent in 
places where the submarine slopes are steep as off the seaward ends 
of the basaltic promontories. Thus the reefs now growing out¬ 
ward over the gentle, wave-worn slopes of the drowned valleys are 
wider than those off the diffed promontories at the months of the 
harbors, and everywhere the width of the reef is a factor of the 
steepness of its underlying volcanic substratum. 

The fact that narrow reefs are found on steep submarine slopes 
and wide ones on gentle slopes was pointed ont by Darwin in “ Nat¬ 
uralist's Voyage around the World” 1S73. p. 47 *;^° A Agassiz, 
ino 3 Free. Royal Soc., Vol. 7ri P- 4 * 4 - says that the absence of 
coral reefs in the Marquesas Islands is due to the steepness of their 

slopes. 

Tutuila is very ancient according to Daly* who has tixme a 
survey of its lithology (Year Book of the Carnegie Institution No. 
IS. 1919). Indeed it shows clear evidence of considerable subsi¬ 
dence. the harbors of its northern coast such as Fagasa, Vatia, 
Afono, Massefau and Aoa being typical drowned valleys, while 
Pago Pago Harbor, according to Daly, shows characteristics of a 
drowned valley but has had a complex history. 

W. M. Davis (1918, Bulletin U. 5 - Geological Survey. P 5 * 3 > 
observed that the data for the unpublished Hydrographic Office 
Chart of Tutuila “reveals the existence of a submerged platform 
from one to three miles in width and from 30 to 50 or more farhoms 
in depth/' and also that “the outer part of the platform is usually 
somewhat shallower than at half distance off shore as if a poorly 
developed barrier reef enclosed it.' 
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I find upon contouring this chart {Fig. 2) that it indicates that 
Tutuila was once surrounded by a udde barrier reef and that also 
a well-developed fringing reef extended out from the shore and 
fused in many places with the barrier reef, obliterating the lagoon 
between them. This fusion of the two reefs was well seen along 
the north coast between Yatia and Maloata, but it occurred also on 
the south coast off Cocoanut Point, The lagoon bctw r een the bar¬ 
rier and the fringing reef of the southern coast of Tutuila was in 
many places at least 20 fathoms deep; but along the north coast 
between \ atia and West Cape it was shallower and was thus largely 



Fee. t The dotted areas show the ancient barrier and fringing reefs 
which once surrounded Tutuila but are not submerged about 190 feet below 
Sea level. 


obliterated by the fusion of the fringing reef with the barrier, for 
the lagoon between these reefs was ir most places not more than 2 
to 4 fathoms in depth. 

As was suggested by Daly this greater depth of the lagoon along 
the southeastern shore indicates that there was an actual subsidence 
of the island itself, the southeastern coast sinking more than the 
northern shore: At any rate these ancient barrier and fringing 
reefs arc now submerged to a depth of about 30 fathoms. As reef¬ 
building corals can grow only sparingly at depths greater than 
about IS to 20 fathoms, these ancient reefs are drowned and in 
most places are probably not at present growing upward. In many 
parts of the Taema and Xafanua Banks, however, the depth is now- 
less than 18 fathoms and modem corals are growing in patches in 
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such places, but the coral heads are small, and the spaces between 
them usually wide. In places where the depth is as great as S-5 
fathoms, corals such as Acropora orciiata are not more than one 
foot wide, whereas this species attains a diameter of three or four 
feet in water not more than 2 to 4 fathoms in depth. 

These ancient reefs of Tutuila may have been drowned too sud¬ 
denly to permit coral growth to maintain them at the surface, or 
as seems more probable, conditions may for long periods of time 
have been unfavorable for corals, thus permitting a gradual subsi¬ 
dence or a slow rise of sea level to effectively drown the reefs under 
a depth too great to permit the renewal of coral growth when con¬ 
ditions became otherwise favorable. 

Moreover, we know from observation made at Tortugas, and 
from those of Wood Jones at Cocos Keeling that a coral reef once 
killed may not renevy itself in half a century. At Tortugas the 
Acropora muricata, which constituted wide areas of shallow reef, 
were hilled by the “ dark waterof October, 1S7S, and even to-day 
(1920) it is a rare coral over the flats where once it was the domi¬ 
nant species^ and verv similar conditions are described b\ Wood 
Jones in his “ Coral and Atolls ” for the lagoon of Cocos Keeling, 

Moreover, there are many places along the shore of Tutuila as 
at Vatia, or near Fagaalu, where corals which once grew upon the 
reef flat were tom loose and driven ashore by an unrecorded hurri¬ 
cane which must have occurred more than fifty years ago, yet these 
reefs have not recovered and are quite smooth and devoid of coral 
heads. 

It appears that a reef once established can readily maintain itself, 
but once it he destroyed many years may elapse before corals can 
again attain a foothold. Thus on steep slopes if corals which die 
or are broken off roll down into water too deep for coral growth, a 
reef may be greatly hindered in establishing itself, and thus one may 
have the condition seen in the Marquesas Islands where numerous 
scattered corat heads are found growing upon the submarine vol¬ 
canic slopes, but they have not vet succeeded in establishing reefs. 
Coral reefs can readily form upon relatively flat submerged or sub¬ 
sided platforms but steep slopes are unfavorable for their initiation 
and maintenance. 
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A study of the submarine slopes of the fringing reefs of Tutuila 
os made by casting out an anchor upon the seaward edge of the 
reef, and then steaming seaward in the launch keeping the anchor- 
line taut and making soundings at distances oi 25, 5°< 75> 100 fc'ct, 
etc., from the edge of the reef. This enabled us to determine the 
slopes as shown in Fig. 3, which represents the conditions seen in 
various parts of Pago Pago Harbor, The vertical and horizontal 
scales are the same in these diagrams. We see that the growing 
edge of the reef usually overhangs at sea level, due to the dense 
clustering of the rapidly growing Acropora kptocyathus in this 
region, and to the fact that when they die these corals arc main¬ 
tained in place by the overgrowth of lithothamtuon, L uder this 



overhanging edge there is a submarine precipice of usually 5 to 25 
feet in depth, beyond which there is a narrow region which is rela¬ 
tively flat, and where corals grow vigorously but cannot reach the 
surface, due to the surges of the breakers which fracture their 
stems in time of storm. Beyond this lies the seaward slope com¬ 
posed chiefly pf loose dead and alive coral fragments, the talus of 
the reef, which extends downward at an average angle of ahout 25® 
to 30°, thus being somewhat steeper than the average subacrial 
slopes of volcanic islands. As this talus sets itself at an angle of 
repose of 25 0 to 30® it would seem that a slope steeper than this 
would be unfavorable for the starting of a coral reef, for whenever 
a coral died or was broken off it would roll down the slope; and new 
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corals art slow to gain a foothold except in the immediate vicinity 
of densely clustered living coral heads. 

The inner ends of the bays of Ttituila were partially filled in by 
delta-plains when the sea stood higher than at present, but these 
have shared in the general emergence of about eight feet, and thus 
their swamps were drained* only a few small recent mangrove 
swamps being now found as at Massefau, Leone* Vat la, and several 
places along the shore of Pago Pago Harbor, as at Aua and Uteleh 

During the past fifty years or more, no severe hurricanes have 
passed over Tutuila, but there is abundant geologic evidence of their 
presence in recent times. Thus the reef fiats near the mouth of 
Pago Pago Harbor bear many large erratic coral masses which have 
been torn off from the edges and tossed up upon the platform of 
the reef. One of these fragments at the edge of [he reef off the 
southern end of Aua village in Pago Pago Harbor is so large that 
the Harbor chart records it as “Coral Block 3 ft." Also at Valia, 
Laulii, and many other places, there are masses of recently broken 
coral driven up to feet above high tide level and now lying cov¬ 
ered with moss under the dense shade of the largest forest trees 
which have grown over them since the hurricane tossed them up 
as wreckage upon the desolated shore. In ancient times we see 
that Ttituila was partially surrounded by a barrier reef which 
had grown upward along the seaward edges of a platform of 
marine erosion which had become submerged by the subsidence 
of the island itself. Fringing reefs were at the same time grow¬ 
ing outward from the shore and in many places, especially along 
the northern coast had fused with the barrier reef. Then due 
to a rising of the sea level combined with continued subsidence of 
the land mass these old reefs were drowned, and for a long period 
we find the island unprotected by any reefs while the seo cliffed the 
shores not only at the promontories but well within the drowned, 
valleys. Finally the sea level sank about 20 feet below its highest 
level and after this, in modem times, a fringing reef began to grow 
outward from the shores and has now attained a maximum width 
of not over I.OOO feet. Also in modern times coral patches began 
to grow upward upon the Taema and Xafanua Banks in places 
which were probably islands well above sea level at the time when 
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the ancient barrier reef was formed and were thus covered with 
less than 30 fathoms of water when reefs began again to grow 
around Totutla. These reef patches have now approached to within 
6 or 7 fathoms of the surface in a few places. The average width 
of the old drowned barrier reef was quite 2,500 feet, and thus, if 
the growth rate of corals has remained unchanged, it probably ex¬ 
isted around the island for a longer time than has sufficed to form 
the present fringing reefs of Tutuilm The ancient drowned reefs 
around Tutuila indicate that fringing reefs did not become trans¬ 
formed into barrier reefs in the manner postulated in Darwin's 
Theory but contemporary fringing reefs grew outward and fused 
with the barriers which w ere formed in situ along the seaward edges 
of the submerged platform. 

In formulating bis subsidence theory of the supposed sequence 
of fringing reefs, barrier reefs and atolls, Darwin failed to consider 
certain factors which are now well recognized. For example, his 
theory, ns he advanced it, presupposes subsidence of the land rather 
than an elevation of sea level, nor did be consider the effects of 
clifung of shores, the making of platforms of marine planation, 
or the drowning of valleys upon which Davis lays constant emphasis. 
To his mind coral growth was probably continuous throughout long 
periods. Just what relations if any existed between periods of gla¬ 
ciation and periods of poor development of coral reefs is as yet ob¬ 
scure even in the Atlantic. Thus Vaughan i 1919, U.S. National Mu¬ 
seum Bulletin Ko. 103, p. 226, etc.; also, 1918 ,BuIL CeoL Sac. America, 
Vol. 29, p, 629) show's that in the West Indian-Florida region there 
vras a maximum development of coral reefs in the middle Oligocene. 
which w r as a period of maximal submergence in this region, and at 
which time the Atlantic and Pacific w^ere connected. In the Mio¬ 
cene and Pliocene only poor reefs were developed, no Pliocene reefs 
being known from the West Indian Islands. Later in Pleistocene 
and recent times there has been an extensive growth of coral reefs. 
According to Vaughan in the Oligocene fifteen genera of corals 
found at present only in the Pacific and Indian region w'ere growing 
in the West Indies, Such genera were Podllopora. Paiwna, Fa- 
zntes, Gonwp&ra, Goniastrra, Gataxca r Styhphora, and Alvcopora, 
and seven others; but they disappeared from the West Indian reefs 
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before Pliocene times (Vaughan, T, \V., 1917. U, S. Geological Snr- 
my, Professional Papers, yS T + pp, 355-376). According to Daly, 
coral growth was retarded during periods of towered sea level and 
coincide with periods of glaciation when water was taken out of the 
oceans to constitute the continental ice sheets; but in T utuila we 
have evidence that at the time of highest ocean level coral reefs did 
not grow r around the island. 

However, Ulrich (1920. Journal Washington Acad. Sd„ Vol. 
10, pp. 57-78) states that the pressure of an ice sheet may depress 
the level of the interior oi a continent, and this movement tends to 
he compensated by an elevation in the strand-line. Thus the rise 
in the continental shelf and of the coastal waters may more than 
compensate for the water taken out of the ocean to form the ice 
sheet, and there may even be a rise of sea level at a time when con¬ 
tinental land areas are glaciated. 

Unfortunately we as yet know practically nothing of the geologic 
ages of the ancient elevated reefs of the Pacific and have as yet no 
means for ascertaining their relation in time to those of the tropical 
Atlaniic- 

Guppy (1890, Trans . Victoria Institute* Vol, 2 3, p. 60} held the 
opinion that the coral* of the Great Barrier reef were growing on 
the seaward edges of a submarine plateau, and Andrews (1902* 
Proe. Liftman Soe, New South Wales, Pan 2, pp. 145-185) shows 
that the submerged continental shelf along the coast of Queensland 
extends southward into the temperate regions, and that the more or 
less detached coral patches which form the Great Barrier Reef 
could not have formed the platform but merely grew here and there 
along its seaward edge after the ptaiiorm was submerged, and con¬ 
ditions became favorable for coral growth. Indeed as I observed 
in 1913 the Barrier Reef ceases at the Murray Islands, while the 
platform upon which it is growing extends northward to the shores 
of New Guinea, but corals cannot grow in this region due to the 
mud discharged from the Fly and other great rivers of Papua, 
Thus this platform extends both northward and southward beyond 
the limits of coral reel growth- Alexander Agassiz held the opin¬ 
ion that the modem reefs of the Pacific were growing uncon form¬ 
ally upon the ancient limestone platforms and ledges. 
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Vaughan (1914. Journal Washington Acad . Sti rt Vol. 4, pp. 2 6 - 
34) showed that the platform upon the seaward edges of which the 
Florida reef is now growing; extends northward Into a region £00 
cold for coral growth. Moreover, the disconnected coral patches 
which rim the seaward edges of the Great Bahama Bank are many 
of them growing not at the extreme edge of the bank but at an 
appreciable distance inward from its seaward margin., The hard- 
rocky floor of this bank is covered with a layer of flocculent cal¬ 
careous mud w hich when the water is agitated becomes churned into 
a milky mas* fatal to coral growth Thus coral heads can very- rarely 
attain a foothold excepting near the seaward edges of the bank 
where pure ocean water in large measure replaces the silt laden 
waters of the bank. 

In other words, the coral patches which rim (he Bahama Bank 
have merely grown in modern litres near the seaward edges of a 
submerged flat, the extraordinarily level character of which can 
only be explained by assuming it to have been formed in conformity 
with sea level. Only a water 4 eve 3 could be so flat. 

Daly’s ( 1915, Proc. Amcr , A tad. Arts and $a\, VoL 51 , pp. 157- 
25 0 opinion that the cooling of tropical seas in glacial epochs had 
much to do with determining the relative abundance of corals, has 
opened ati interesting field for research, but according to Vaughan 
(1919, L r . S. National Museum Bulletin Xo, 109, p. 256), the West 
Indian fossil reefs do not support this idea, for corals grew exten¬ 
sively in this region in Pleistocene times. 

W. M. Davis t in numerous papers. 1 has called prominent atten¬ 
tion to the following well-established facts: That under still-stand 
conditions, if the land be not surrounded by reefs, the sea will cut 
into the cliffs faster than the valleys can be excavated bv subaerial 
erosion, and thus the streams will cascade into the sea. Then if the 
island subsides, or the sea level rises, and drowns the valleys, the 
submarine slopes at the spur-ends will he steeper than the slopes of 
the submerged sides of the drowned valleys. Also silt will be 
largely pocketed at the stream mouths in the inner ends of the 
drowned valleys, and will settle to the bottom before it reaches the 

1 A good resume is given in Davis, igig, Trans, A tm Zealand /jui . 4 Vol 
Sh PP’ i 
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shores along which corals are growing. I find, for example, that 
the coarse brown bottom mud of the mid-channel line of Pago Fago 
Harbor near the inner end of the harlior between Rlaeklock s V harf 
and Pago Pago Stream consists, by weight, oi 67 per cent, of vot- 
canic materia! insoluble in hydrochloric acid and 33 per cent, of 
calcareous elements composed of shells. Hatinteda, etc. At moor¬ 
ing buoy "R" about one third the distance from the inner end to 
the mouth of the harbor the bottom mud is finely divided, brown in 
color, and 51 per cent, volcanic. At mooring buoy ' t, however, 
which is only 300 meters outward beyond buoy “ B,” the bottom 
mud i 5 brown-gray in color and contains only 1 S .5 per cent, of vol¬ 
canic dements While at the mouth of the harbor the mud is a 
finely divided light gray deposit and contains only 6 per cent, of vol¬ 
canic material. Thus the bulk of the volcanic silt is deposited on 
the harbor bottom before it goes more than one-third the distance 
from the inner end of the harbor to the mouth. 

Thus, as Davis shows, coral reefs could form more readily 
around an emerged or a still-stand shore line, Davis is the most 
active defender of Darwin’s coral red theory, yet the sequence of 
fringing reefs being converted into barrier reefs through subsi¬ 
dence of the land or by rise of sea level, and finally the conversion 
of these barrier reefs into atoll rims has not been proven even in a 
single instance, although it is the crux of Darwin’s theory. As 
Davis admits w*c have not been able to read the historv of the atolls, 
for there is no central island whose shore line can be interpreted. 

There is on the contrary evidence that barrier reel shave in msnv 
places arisen as barriers along the seaward edges of submerged pla¬ 
teaus and remained such throughout their history, or have fused in 
places with fringing reefs which grew contemporaneously outward 
from the shores. Thus we have Vaughan’s evidence that the old 
elevated reef of Florida which now constitutes tile islands from 
Soldier’s Key to the southern end of Big Pine Key is not a mere 
elevated part of the limestone platform upon which it grew for the 
platform is of oolitic formation and contains very few corals. 

As has been pointed out by Daly. Darwin's theory does not ex¬ 
plain the nearly uniform depth of about 20 fathoms, and the re- 
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markably flat floors, of the bottoms of Pacific lagoons; whereas such 
facts are readily understood it we suppose the ocean level to have 
risen about 20 fathoms since glacial times. An obstacle to the gen¬ 
eral acceptance of Daly's theory lies H however, in the fact that if 
these tevet-bottomed submerged hanks were formed at a time of 
lowered ocean level caused by the withdrawal of water from the 
seas to form the polar ice-caps, then the submarine banks of [he 
tropical Pacific should be submerged to the same depth as those of 
the tropical Atlantic, hut over the Bahama Banks we find an area 
of 27,000 square miles with depths only varying from 2 to 5 fathoms, 
instead of 15 to 20 fathoms as in the Pacific atoll lagoons. 

On the other hand, the remarkably uniform and relatively nar¬ 
row width of considerably less than a mile shown by the atoll rims 
of the Pamnotos, Ellis, Gilbert, and Marshall Islands suggests that 
these atoll groups are all of about one and the same age* and as w r e 
now know the growth-rate of Pacific corals to he almost twice as 
rapid as that of corresponding genera in the Atlantic it would seem 
that these atolls could have attained their present stage by growth 
commenced after the close of the last glacial epoch. The living 
coral reefs of the Pacific are probably less than 40,000 years old, 
and this is strongly suggestive of the validity of Daly's theory in so 
far as it applies to the modem reefs of the Pacific. The growth - 
rate of Samoan corals is rapid, massive Pwrites heads growing up¬ 
ward about 18 nun., branched Parties 30 mm,, PoaUapara 38 mm. ± 
and Acropora 55 mm., per annum. Thus a reef of massive Pontes 
might grow r upward 100 feet in i,6oo years. It will be recalled that 
Stanley Gardiner estimated that in the Maldives a coral reef might 
become 100 feet thick in 1,150 years; and thus our independent esti¬ 
mates are of the same order of magnitude. 

Making use of diving apparatus, I have studied the reefs at 
depths of 2 to 6 fathoms, arid find that when corals die which grew 
in depths below- the influence of the breakers, they commonly remain 
in place and soon became coated with layers of lithothamnion, and 
are thus not only preserved as dements of the reef but the stony 
mass actually increases in volume, the lithothamnion cementing all 
dead elements of the reef into a more or less compact framework 
into the interstices of which sand and other fragments soon settle. 
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It seems probable that the reefs now living in the Pacific are 
structures which have originated in modern times upon submerged 
slgpes and platforms of marine erosion. Being not more than 
40.000 years old, these reefs have not existed Song enough to have 
been subjected., except in rare instances, to appreciable subsidence 
or elevation of the land masses upon which they have attained a 
foothold* 

Guvor Hm-l, 

Pill N CEIttH UirWEBStTY. 


GOLGOTHA. 


By PAUL HAUPT. 

(Rend April 24, 

The Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, northwest of 
the Dome of ihe Rock on the site of the Solomonic Temple, is sup¬ 
posed to be built over the tomb in which the body of Christ was 
laid by Joseph of Arimathea (GC 34, 1S4}. 1 This locality would 
seem to have been within the walls of Jerusalem at the time of the 
Crucifixion (RB 54t h ; DB 2 p 5B9* 595"; contrast RE 3 7, 49. 2S; 
EB 2430. 3 2 f ii). But the place of execution was outside the city, 
in a conspicuous spot h beside a frequented road leading to one of 
the gates, near a garden with a new rock-cut tomb (Mark 15, 29+ 
40: Heb, 13, 12; Matt 27, 39; 28, n ; Luke 23, 49; J* hn T 9> 20. 4O* 
The original Church of the Holy Sepulcher was built by Con¬ 
stantine the Great (323-337) who is said to have commissioned 
Bishop Macarius of Jerusalem to search for the tomb and the cross. 
The bishop reported that the Holy Sepulcher was under the temple 
of Aphrodite which, according to later writers, had been built by 
Hadrian in 135. Macarius may have been influenced by the desire 
to obtain two magnificent Christian churches instead of the pagan 
sanctuary of Venus (RB 541*). Similarly the traditional scene of 
the Nativity is alleged to have been desecrated during the reign of 

1 AJSL ^American Journal af Semitic Languages.—AS = Anglo-Saxon. 
—AV= Anthoriied Version,— BL = Haupt, Bibtisehc Licbesiieder (19O/V— 
DB = Hastings, Dietionary of the Bibb. —EB =Chcyne-Black, Encyclopedia 
BiWim.—EB 11 = Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition,—JAOS —Journal 
the American Oriental Society, — JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature — 
JHUC = J&htu Hopkins University Circulars— JSOR = Journal of the So¬ 
ciety of Oriental Research. —OC=T^ Open Court .— 1 OHG = Q]d High Gcr- 

m i n ,_ Pur. _ Hauot Pmrim (1906)+—RB = Riehiri-Bgethgcn* Handw&rttr- 

des Bihlisehen A iter turns .— -RE* = Haudt* Rralcncyefo pad ie fur Fra - 
testanthth* Tkeahgie %nd Kirehe, third edition, —ZAT = Zriisckrift fur die 
alttestamtntiiehe iVissenschaft. 
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Hadrian (ny-ijS) by a. temple of Adonis; but the inn at Bethle¬ 
hem r where Jesus is said to have been born, must have been near 
the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, northwest of Bethlehem, not 
in the southeastern corner of the village (Monist, 30* 138, nu 35). 

A rock-cut tomb under the Had name temple of Venus was 
assumed to be the tomb of Christ- In another cavity of the rock, 
sSo feet 10 the east, three crosses were found, which were supposed 
to he the crosses on which Christ and the two thieves were crucified. 
One of the crosses had miraculous power: a crippled old woman 
stretched on it was cured. Constantine built a magnificent church 
over the place where the crosses had been discovered, and a smaller 
church over the reputed Holy Sepulcher. A hill between the two 
churches was supposed to be Mount Golgotha, The Basilica of the 
Holy Cross is no longer extant. The Church of the. Holy Sepulcher 
was destroyed repeatedly ; the present building was erected in iSiq. 

The discover)' of the Holy Sepulcher and the two churches built 
by Constantine are described by the Father of Church History* 
Eusebius of Cssarea (f. 260—r. 34^) in his Life of Constantine; 
but this biography Is untrustworthy. Later writers attribute the 
discovery' of the Holy Cross to Constantine's mother. St. Helena, 
who ivaSp according to St. Ambrose* an inn-keeper isiabul&ria; RE a 
7 f 616, 26). Constantine the Great was the illegitimate son (EB 11 
16, 98$*; RE 1 10, 759, 2 1) of St- Helena and Constantins Chlorus, 
the co-regent of Diocletian. In zSq Constantius married Maxi- 
mian*s step-daughter. In his Life of Constantine, Eusebius also 
relates that the emperor saw in the sky at noonday a flaming cross 
with the legend 'Ey tgvtw yuea (In hot signo vhfees) whereas other 
contemporaries state that this sign was seen in a dream. Under 
Constantine the cross # which is an ancient pre-Christian symbol, be¬ 
came the emblem of Christianity. 

Si. Helena's discovery of the Holy Cross, w r hfch is first men* 
turned by Rufmus who died in 410, is commemorated on May 3. 
Since 1895 the name of this festival in the Diana Romans is no 
Longer Invention (htvensione) of the Holy Cross, but Rediscovery 
(Riir&uamtnlo) of the Holy Cross, because according to an older 
legend the true cross was found under Tiberius who died in 37 a.d. 
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(EB 11 7* 506*3. St. Helena \s said to have found, not only the true 
cross, but also the superscription over the head of Jesus on the cross 
as well as the nails with which He had been crucified, Constantine 
is supposed to have sent a piece of the Holy Cross to Rome where 
it is still exhibited in the church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme on 
May 3 as well as on Good Friday and the third Sunday in Lent* 
In a vault of this church the superscription on the cross is said to 
have been accidentally found in 1492. If Constantine 3iad sent it 
to Rome, it must have been lost sight of for more chan a thousand 
years. Two of the nails, with which Christ was affixed to the cross, 
are reputed to be preserved at Milan and Trier, respectively (EB 1] 
7, S 0 ?*)' St, Helena is supposed to have presented to Trier also 
the seamless robe i tunica incansutilis) of Christ. It was exhibited 
in 1891 to two million pilgrims. There are twenty holy seamless 
coats T c r g 7 at Argenceuil near Paris, St, John Late ran at Rome, 
etc. (RE 5 ij t 6o, 45), 

The authenticity of the site of the Holy Sepulcher has been ques¬ 
tioned from early times. The Father of Biblical Geography* 
Edward Robinson, stated (1841) after his researches in Palestine 
that the traditional site could not be the true one. A German book¬ 
seller, Jonas Korte, of Altana, who visited Jerusalem in 1738, sug¬ 
gested that Golgotha was w est of Jerusalem* near the Mantilla Pool 
(JAGS 39, 143, b) which is y 2 mile northwest of the Jaffa Gate, 
In 1842 Otto Thenius h of Dresden, came to the conclusion that the 
place of crucifixion was above Jeremiah's Grotto outside the Da¬ 
mascus Gate in the north, and this view of the German Biblical 
critic has been endorsed by Canon Tristram, Dr. Selah Merrill* Gen¬ 
eral Gordon. Col. Conder + etc. (EB 11 24, 657*). Three years before 
his death at Khartum in 1885 Gen. Gordon spent a year in Palestine, 
studying Biblical history and the antiquities of Jerusalem, An 
ancient rock-cut tomb, about 200 yards west of Jeremiah's Grotto is 
sometimes called Gordon's Tomb of Christ. This tomb r however, 
seems to be later than the time of the Crucifixion. In 1847 the 
author of The History of Architecture Janies Ferguson, made 
the startling proposal that the Dome of the Rock on the site of the 
Solomonic Temple was the church built by Constantine over the 
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Holy Sepulcher. But the Dome of the Rock, also misnamed the 
Mosque of Omar, was erected by Abd-al-Malik in 691, and the 
mosaic map discovered at Medeba in 1896 shows the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher in its present location. This map formed the 
floor of a basilica built in the fifth or sixth centuries. 

I believe that the Crucifixion took place at the Topheth in the 
Valley of Hinnom, south of the Harsith Gate in the southeastern 
Corner of Jerusalem. This gate was also called Ash pot h Gate 
which is generally mistranslated Dung Gate; but Ashpoth is the 
Hebrew form of Topheth, i.e,, Aram, tcfdth with the vowels of 
basheth, shame, because the Jews did not pronounce the objection¬ 
able word Topheth, but substituted for it bosheth, shame (JBL 37, 
233}. In the same way the names of Astarte and Melech. the god 
of the Ammonites, appear in the Hebrew Bible as Ashtoreth and 
Moloch, respectively. Also the name of the valley (now filled up 
with rubbish) between the eastern and western hills, which led to 
the Topheth in the Valley of Hinnom, was Topheth valley. The 
name Tyropvon (EB 11 15, 33 =) valley, given by Josephus, is due 
to a misunderstanding of the original Hebrew name gc-hash- 
shtphoth, in which shephoth (cf. Xeh. 3. * 3 ) « the Hebrew form 
of the Aramaic tephath, Topheth. but it was misinterpreted as 
cheeses (Tyropceon, means of the c/icejrwaters) on 

the basis of 2 Sam. 17, 29 (EB 2 -^ 3 , n. 4). According to 

Wetistein (ZAT 3, 276) shcpMth in 2 Sam. 17, 29 denotes thick 
cream of cow's milk (not ewe’s milk) in small wooden cylinders 
(see cut in RB 1742). In Damascus, cream is called shifa-l hafibi, 
top of the milk (cf. Austrian Obers). The word in 2 Sam. 17, 29 
should be spelled with Sin (not S/iin). 

Topheth (more correctly Tephath, Heb. ShlphSth or Ashpoth) 
means pre-place, cremator, incinerator. Refuse and rubbish were 
deposited there, especially potsherds. Harsith (i.e., potsherd-dump) 
corresponds to the Roman Monte Testaccio (Lat. Mans Test ace ns) 
on the left bank of the Tiber in the southwestern corner of Rome. 
This accumulation of potsherds is about 2,500 feet in circumference, 
and about 115 feet high. The Mans Teslaceus of Jerusalem was 
also called Potter's Field, and afterwards Field of Blood, because 
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it was used as a place of public execution in the Roman period, 
cf. the Mood-ban of the Fehmic courts on the Red Earth of West¬ 
phalia (EB 11 to, 237"). The two explanations of the name Field 
of Blood (Aram, hdqdt-dfmd; AY Aceldama; RV Akeldama) given 
in Matt. 27, 8 and Acts 1, 19 represent later legends. Matt. 27, to 
is based on a misinterpretation of a line of the Maccabean poem in 
Zeeh. ii. 13 (misauributed to Jeremiah) where we must read d- 
/jHT-vofdr, into the treasury (Peshita: btth-gdssd) instead of el-hav- 
y°tf r , to the potter. Heb. ya^dr, treasury, is a byforni of dfdr, 
from ti'acar — nafar, just as we have in Aramaic; ytydr and dgdr, 
heap of stones. The traditional site of Aceldama (see cut RB 232) 
is on a level overhanging the Valley of Hinnom on the northeastern 
slope of the Hill of Evil Counsel, where Caiaphas is said to have 
taken counset with the chief priests and elders of the people against 
Jesus to put Him to death (Matt. 26, 3; 27, i : John 11, 49), The 
soil of this place is supposed to quickly consume dead bodies; 270 
shiploads are said to have been taken to form the Cimctero dci 
Tedeschi. south of St. Peter's, in Rome, and 53 to the Campo Santo 
in Pisa (DB I, 59*). 

The Taigum uses qSqlUa (=Syr. qiqdlta) for Heb. ashpSth 
(1 Sam. 2, 18; Ps. 113, 7) or liarstilt (Jer. 19, 2). This is the 
original form of the name Golgotha which represents a simplified 
pronunciation of golgolld, just as we say fugleman for fugleman 
— Gentian FUigd*nnn. In Syriac we find Cagdhd instead of Gol¬ 
gotha. This name is interpreted as The Skull (Aram. gulguUd, 
Heb, gulydlth, Arab, gdlgatatuu, now pronounced jdljalah). Ac¬ 
cording to a pre-Christian legend, which we find e.g.. in the Ethiopic 
Synaxaria, Noah sent his son Shem (accompanied by Melchizcdek; 
c f> JOSR 2, / 9 i to bury the body 1 oE Adam in the center of the 
earth which is Calvary (Ethiop. Qardnya; Ditlm. Chrcsl. 16). Lat. 
calvaria means skull, brain-pan. During the Crucifixion the blood 
of Christ trickled down on the body of Adam and restored him to 
life (DB 2, 226*). The skull and the bones at the base of a crucifix 
represent the skull and the bones of Adam (RE 1 7. 52, 25). St 
Augustine says. The physician was raised over the patient (RB 540, 
)■ Some think that the name Golgotha was derived from the 
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round and ikull-1 ike contours of the place. The eminence above the 
Grotto of Jeremiah, not far from the Damascus Gate in the north; 
has a strong resemblance to a skull. Others believed that the site 
of the Crucifixion received this name because it was full of skulls. 
The Jews did not crucify persons alive, and even when they gibbeted 
criminals after their execution, they interred them by nightfall, so 
that there could he no accumulation of skulls and dead bones; but 
the Romans allowed the bodies of crucified malefactors to decay on 
the cross, Horace {Eg. I, t6, 48) says: Non pastes fit trace 
corras; cf, Byron’s rai'cnstone = German Rabensteiti {stem — rock, 
eminence, hill), Golgotha may be the prototype of our gallows 
(AS gealga, OHG galgo, Goth. gtUga) which denotes originally the 
cross on which Christ was crucified, so that Mount Golgotha cor¬ 
responds in some respects to our Gallows Hill (German Gatgen- 
berg), The cross was the Roman gallows, Gtltiom is generally 
identified with Lithuanian taiga, pole, Lat, pertica. The gallows at 
Montfaucon near Paris had pits beneath, into which the bodies fell 
after disarticulation by exposure to the weather (EB U 11. 422). 
After the massacre of St. Bartholomew on August 34, 1572* the 
beheaded body of Colignv was gibbeted for several days at Mont- 
faucou (RE J 4, 227, i). The bodies suspended on gibbets were 
often smeared with pitch to prevent too rapid decomposition. 

After the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. Titus is said to have 
crucified so many Jew-s that there was neither timber for the crosses 
nor place to set them up (DB I, 528")■ The upright stake of the 
cross was firmly planted in the ground and remained there as a 
permanent fixture (RE* ti, 91, 3 ®)- The condemned criminal 
carried only the crosspiece or transverse beam ( Lat. patibulnm) to 
the place of execution | RE 3 n, 91* 3 * i '■ S 2 ^)- The upright 
stake was not more than nine feer high; the feet of the crucified 
malefactor were but slightly elevated above the ground (Pur, 6 t 
24; BL 102, *). The Romans may have called the accumulation 
of potsherds and other rubbish, which was used as a place of 
execution. .Mohs Testaccus, and this may afterwards have been 
interpreted to mean Mound of Skulls, because Lat. testa means both 
potsherd and skull, so that Golgotha (=Arani, gulgulta) instead of 
the original qllqita would represent a popular etymology which was 
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favored by the fact that the Semitic q is often pronounced as g; 
even k may become g tinder the influence of an l, r, or n: Assyr. 
TnftitIti-pal-esha rra appear in the Old Testament as Tight h-piteser 
(JRL 3 f>, I 4 ih n - 3) and Sharrit-kcnu as Sargon; the Hebrew name 
of the Sea of Galilee, Chmnereth (Josh. 13, 27; OC 23, 199) became 
Cenncreth, and with transposition and s instead of tA. Gcmteser or, 
with a instead of e owing to the final r, Gennesar ( 1 Mac. n, 67). 

The correct translation of the Hebrew name Shar Ash path Is 
not Dung Gate, but Topheth Gate (JBL 37, 233). The other name 
of this gate, Harsith Gate (Jer. 19, 2} is mistranslated in AV: 
East Gate, and in the margin: Sun Gate; RV retains the Hebrew 
word: the gate Harsith, but adds in the margin: the gate of pot¬ 
sherds. In certain parts of England shard is used not ontv for poi~ 
sherd, but also for dung , ordure. St. Jerome describes Topheth as a 
pleasant spot in the Valley of Hinnom with trees and gardens 
watered from Siloam, i.e. r in the gardens below Sitoani at the junc¬ 
tion of the Valleys of Hinnom and Kidron (DU 2, 386". 387* ; 4, 
798*, below). 

Both Hinnom and Kidron mean resting-place: Heb. hinnom is 
the infinitive of the reflexive-passive stem of to slumber, and 
q id ran is a transposition of riqian, from raqad which means in 
Arabic to sleep, Arab, raqdah denotes the time between death and 
resurrection; tndrqad signifies resting-place, grave. The Valley of 
Hinnom and the Kidron ravine seem to have been ancient burial- 
grounds, The Greek Bible has for the Valley of Hinnom the term 
polydndrton, a burial place for many, and according to Jer. 31. 40, 
not only dead bodies were deposited there, but also offal (JBL 38, 
45). Hcb. ge-hmnom. the valley of Hinnom, is the prototype of 
Gehenna. According to 2 Kings 23, 6 the graves of the children of 
the people (Le„ the common people) were in the Kidron valley. In 
the pre-Exilic period heathen images and altars were repeatedly 
cast into the Kidron valley and burned there. The flaming pyres 
with the dead bodies of the apostate Jews, on which the Maccabees 
feasted their eyes when they went to worship Jhyb in the Temple, 
were in the Kidron valley between the Temple and Mount Olivet! 
There were plenty of corpses to feed the worms and the fires, so 
their warm died not, and their fire was not quenched (JHL'C, No. 
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306, p. 13). The last two verses of the Book of Isaiah represent 
an appendix which was added about 153 ts.<\ (AJSL 19, 135). The 
Kid run valley is also called the \ alley of Jehoshaphat (JAOS 34 > 
41a), The Jew’s as well as the Christians and the Mohammedans 
of Palestine believe that the Last Judgment will be held in the 
Kidron valley, and it is the dearest wish of every' Jew to find a 
grave there. The whole of the left batik of the Kidron opposite 
the Temple area is covered with the white lomb-s tones of the Jew s 
(EB 2665). Some Jewish teachers believe that the bodies of the 
righteous will roll back under the ground to Palestine to obtain a 
share in the resurrection preceding the Messiah's reign on earth 
(DB 2, 56 2 K ). The two valleys have often been confounded; e.g., 
the great Moslem traveler Ibn Batutah (1204-1378* says that die 
valley of Gehenna was east of Jerusalem, 

Golgotha is identical with Topheth in the Valley of Hinnom. 
south of the Harsith Gate in the southeastern comer of Jerusalem. 
It was a rubbish-heap like the Roman Monte Test actio, formed of 
potsherds and other refused It was therefore known also as 
Potter’s Field, and afterwards it was called Field of Blood, because 
it was used by the Romans as a place of public execution. The 
original form of Golgotha was qilqiUa, refuse. The form Golgotha, 
which is also the prototype of our gallows, represents a popular 
etymology. The Romans may have called the Harsith Ifoiu Testa- 
ecus, and since testa means both potsherd and skull, this name may 
have been interpreted as Place of Skulls. After the Harsith had 
been used by the Romans as the place of crucifixion for a number 
of years, skulls may have been more in evidence there than pot¬ 
sherds. Jeremy Taylor, whose Life of Christ was published in 16491 
calls the scene of the greatest event in Jerusalems history a full of 
death and dead bones , impure and polluted (EB 1753 )- The Mo¬ 
hammedans sometimes give the Church of the Holy Sepulcher the 
nickname Kanisat-al-Qumdnuth. Church of Rubbish (KB 54 °'' ) in¬ 
stead of KauHsat-ol-Qiyatit ah, Church of the Resurrection. 

Corfu the people at a given signal on Easter Eve throw vast quanti¬ 
ties of crockery from their windows and roof* into the streets. This is Inter¬ 
preted as an imaginary stoning of judas Iscariot. Descendants of the traitor 
were supposed to be among [he Jews of Corfu fEBt'ic, 536*). 


THE HIGH VOLTAGE CORONA IN AIR, 

Bv J, B. WHITEHEAD, Pm.D. 

(Read April 24,1920.) 

Atmospheric air is an extremely good electric insulator. It has 
low specific inductive capacity, very low conductivity, and a rela¬ 
tively high electric strength, or ability to withstand breakdown or 
spark-over between high voltage terminals. The name corona 
has been given to the continuous partial breakdown of air sub¬ 
jected to electric strain, and it always appears as a glow or brush 
discharge confined to one or both high voltage terminals with a 
region of unbroken air in between. 

When voltage is applied to a pair of parallel plates in air and 
slowly raised, the air withstands the strain up to a definite value of 
voltage and then breaks down completely with a heavy spark over 
or arc between the plates. (See Fig, I.) In this case the electric 
field intensity or the number of volts per centimeter is uniform 
throughout the region between the plates, being equal to the voltage 
applied divided by the distance between them. The electric in¬ 
tensity at which breakdown occurs in the air at normal atmospheric 
pressure is about 32 kiiovolts per centimeter. If needle points are 
used, or a hollow cylinder and a wire on its axis, instead of the 
parallel plates, a quite different behavior of the air appears. On 
raising the voltage the-air breaks down in the form of a brush or 
glow discharge immediately around the needle points and at the 
surface of the central wire, but the breakdown is limited to a smalt 
distance and there is no sparkover or complete rupture until a 
much higher value of voltage is reached. 

The interest tn the cases of the points and the central rod and 
cylinder lies in the fact that the electric field or voltage gradient is 
not uniform over the distance between terminals, being highest at 
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the surface of the conductor and more so the smaller its radius of 
curvature* and also in that the value of electric intensity aL which 
corona first appears may be much higher than 32 kilovolts per cen¬ 
timeter, In fact in these cases values of electric intensity higher 
than 32 kilovolts per centimeter are reached with no resulting 
evidence of breakdown or brush discharge. 

Evidently we are here in the presence of a striking property of 


i 



Fic. 1. Spark anti Coruna- 


the air showing a definite influence of the volume of air subjected to 
electric strain on the intensity at which initial breakdown takes place. 
It would appear that here is a splendid opportunity for further 
study of the molecular and atomic structure of the air. The phe¬ 
nomena are extremely definite and constant in the case of the 
central wire and cylinder, and all of the conditions arc susceptible 
of accurate measurement. However the physicist appears not to 
be interested in the electric properties of air at pressures in the 
neighborhood of that of the atmosphere. Professor J. T. Town- 
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send has proposed an interesting explanation of tile fundament a] 
law of corona formation in terms of the theory of ionization by col¬ 
lision but this theory is based entirely on experiments at very low- 
pressure.?, quite outside the range in which the first definitely marked 
corona phenomena lie. So far as the writer is aware, Townsend's 
is the only attempt to coordinate corona phenomena with modem 
physical theory. 

In two particular aspects the corona presents difficulties for the 
decimal engineer: first, the presence of corona is always accom¬ 
panied by a loss or waste of energy; and second, in the presence of 
corona insulation deteriorates rapidly and the insulating properties 
of the neighboring air are lowered. In either case the probability of 
sparhover and shorteircuit is greatly increased. 

The energy loss attendant upon corona introduces important 
limitations in the design of long distance electric transmission lines. 
The voltage of such lines is made high in order to reduce the 
magnitude of the current to be carried, and therefore the size of the 
conductors, the cost of the conductor? being a principal item in the 
total cost oE the transmission line. The tendency therefore is to 
higher and higher values of voltage. As the voltage is increased, 
however, the corona forming point is reached, and in order to pre¬ 
vent the presence of corona the distance between the transmission 
w r ires must be increased. 

It is especially important to keep the voltage well below the 
corona forming value, for above it the loss increases very rapidly. 
According to F. W* Peek, from measurements made on a section of 
a modern transmission line, the power loss may be expressed 

w=kfU — e»y (l) 

where w is in watts, / is the frequency, e is the maximum value of 
the voltage and e a the voltage at which corona fir>t begins: that is 
to sayi the loss increases with the square of the excess of voltage 
above the corona forming value* (See Fig. 2.) 

The above formula applies to alternating voltage- No complete 
study has been made of the toss at continuous voltage, probably 
because little use is made of high continuous voltage in the field of 
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electrical engineering. It has not yet been determined definitely 
that the law as proposed by Peek is the correct one. The results of 
R r D, Mershon, one of the earliest observers and workers in this 
field, on an experimental line at Niagara Falls, are distinctly at 
variance with the results of Peek, as are those of Jakobsen on an 
operating transmission line in Peru. On the other hand, the ob¬ 
servations of Facdoli in Colorado, and Harding on an experimental 



line ai Purdue University, give results in good agreement with 
Peek's formula. The difficulty appears to be that the formula does 
not give correct values for voltages only slightly in excess of the 
initial corona forming value, the explanation being that surface 
irregularities and atmospheric deposits of various descriptions on 
the surface of the wire result in partial corona formation at values 
below those which would obtain for a perfectly round clean wire. 
As the voltage is pushed above the corona forming valise, these 
initial losses become relatively small and the rising curve showing 
the relation between loss and voltage gradually merges into the true 
curve for a smooth wire. Tine law* as announced by Peek h based 
on the upper region of this curve, (See Fig. 2,) 
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Xq explanation has been offered for the foregoing lavv fc nor does 
an obvious explanation suggest itself. It is not difficult, however, 
to see that the loss should increase sharply above the critical voltage- 
Corona first begins when the maximum of the alternating voltage 
reaches a definite value, which, in the case of a smooth round wire, 
h very sharply marked. Above this value corona starts on each 
half wave at this same definite value, whatever the maximum value 
of the voltage wave may be, and on the descending half wave 
corona ceases at about the same value or very little below it. 
Corona is thus periodic and with increasing voltage occupies a 
larger and larger area at the top of successive half waves of alter¬ 
nating voltage. (See Fig. 3,) In the neighborhood of the critical 
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corona forming value, when corona is limited to a short interval at 
the crest of the wave, the loss will evidently be proportional to the 
frequency since the number of breakdowns per second increase with 
the frequency* However, with increasing voltage the aggregate 
time during which the corona actually exists becomes more and 
more nearly equal for all frequencies. As to the influence of 
voltage, with increasing voltage the volume of corona increased 
and since this means increased ionization and conductivity of the 
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air, the current also increases. The power loss being the product 
oi voltage and the current increasing with the excess of voltage 
above a certain critical value, we should therefore expect the loss 
to increase as some power of the voltage higher than tlie first but 
that it should be as the second power of the excess voltage in not 
evident. 

Further studies of the nature of the power lo$s and of the 
exact la iv governing it are greatly needed. It seems probable that 
the observations which have already been made on transmission lines 
are about as satisfactory as can be obtained in this way. Since it is 
important to adopt a voltage well below that at which corona forms, 
and since the values at which corona will start on dean wires are 
now accurately known, it does not appear likely that transmission 
engineers will go very far in further investigation. There is here, 
however* again an admirable opportunity for laboratory study. 

It will be seen therefore that it is important to know accurately 
the laws connecting the physical constants of an electric circuit and 
the voltage at which corona begin*. A number of experimental 
studies of this question have been made and some of the earlier of 
these were reported to this society by the present writer several 
years ago. Since then the law of corona formal loti has been well 
established and it is the purpose of this paper to give the result* 
of some of the more accurate measurements. These measurements 
have been made with the assistance of an instrument in which the 
otherwise troublesome corona pheonmena have been turned to use¬ 
ful account as a means for the accurate measurement of high alter¬ 
nating voltage. The accurate measurements referred to were made 
on this instrument, which is called the " corona voltmeter," 

The Corona Voltmeter .—The corona voltmeter makes use of the 
fact that corona forms on a clean round w ire in air at a sharply 
marked definite value of voltage, dependent in a simple relation on 
the density of the air. The range of the instrument is extended 
to wide limits by enclosing the w ire and cy linder and varying the 
density of the air. 

The essential elements of the instrument are a central rod, or 
wire, on which corona forms, another concentric cylinder forming 
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the opposite terminal, an outer air-tight containing case in which 
Ehe air pressure may be varied, and convenient means for determin¬ 
ing accurately the first appearance of corona. All of these features 
are indicated in diagrammatical Form in Fig. 4, 

In Fig T 4 A is the central wire, or rod, B is the concentric 



cylinder forming the opposite terminal which is connected to 
ground; C is the outer air-tight containing case with air pressure 
control at the pump P ; and £ h a high voltage insulating bushing 
for connecting the source of high potential A' to the corona rod A , 
H is a porcelain insulator maintaining the lower end of A in fixed 
position. 

Two simple methods have been developed for detecting the 
initial appearance of corona as the voltage on A is slowly raised- 
The first of these makes use of the fact that the presence of corona 
sets up a copious; state of ionization. The cylinder B is therefore 
perforated, and Just outside cylinder B a continuous surrounding 
cylinder P is placed, carefully insulated from B. Connection is 
made to this outer cylinder through the galvanometer G, either 
directly to ground or with a continuous electromotive force 111 series 
At the first beginnings of corona the air between cylinders B and F 
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b ionized and therefore becomes conducting, resulting in a sharp 
deflection of the galvanometer C 2 - Fig. 5 is a series of curves show¬ 
ing how sharply the galvanometer deflection occurs as related to 
corona voltage* 

The corona has an audible sound even in the open. When the 
corona wire is enclosed, as in the corona voltmeter* this sound is 
gathered and intensified. At atmospheric pressure the ear placed 
at a small opening in the case C will detect the very first appear¬ 
ance of corona, which will be very sharply marked. In order that 
the sound may be utilized, when the pressure is of value other than 
that of the atmosphere, a telephone transmitter is included inside 



the casing connected with the receiver outside, as shown at T, Fig. 
4. The telephone gives a dear note on the first appearance of 
corona and the indications of telephone and galvanometer are 
exactly contemporaneous, as indicated in Fig. 5 - 

In order to calibrate the instrument and thus determine ac- 
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curatdy the law of corona formation, it is necessary to be abk to 
measure accurately the value of voltage applied to its terminals and 
to determine accurately the first appearance of corona. The instru¬ 
ment, as indicated in Fig, 4* is in fact the result of a long series of 
experimental studies of corona formation and the gradual develop¬ 
ment of methods of controlling and determining all the factors 
which enter. It has been known from the beginning of these studies 
that corona forming voltage gradient depends on the diameter of 
the wire and on the density of the air, no other factors entering. 
Moisture content of the air* for example, has no influence on corona 
forming intensity. A possible exception is the frequency of the 
alternating voltage which appears to have a very small influence, 
too small, however, to be of importance within the commercial range 
of frequency. The instrument therefore provides means for ob¬ 
serving the pressure and temperature at F and /, acid also means 
not indicated in Fig, 4 for removing the central rod ^ so that 
another of different diameter may he substituted. 

The method of measuring the applied voltage is also indicated in 
Fig, 4. It consists of connecting an air condenser of known 
capacity, in parallel with the conora voltmeter and of measuring 
the charging current of this capacity. This charging current i< a 
direct measure of the maximum value of the alternating voltage in 
terms of the capacity of the condenser anti the frequency of the 
generator Q r 

The alternating charging current is connected to earth by die 
divided circuit R 1 K l and R„K.. R 2 and R z are non inductive red st¬ 
ances and K l and A\_ are rectifying Fleming valves passing the posi¬ 
tive and negative half waves respectively. i? t therefore carries a 
pulsating unidirectional current, the average value of which may be 
measured on the calibrated d'Arsonval galvanometer G lm The im¬ 
ped ence of the AjA",— circuit h negligible compared with 
that of the condenser M. In order to withstand the high voltages 
used, and that it might have no loss, an air condenser was used at 
M. The condenser was of cylindrical type with flaring guard rings* 
as shown in the photograph r Fig. 6. The cylinders were made 
from cast iron water pipes, the diameters of the inner and outer 
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members being 29.5 cm>. and 49.j cms. T respectively, and the length 
of the central section of the outside member 76.2 cm. The capacity 
of the condenser as measured was 8,28 X io~ ia microfarads. 

In making observations the voltage of the generator O was 
slowly raised and at the instant corona appeared* as indicated by the 
galvanometer G z and telephone T r the galvanometer C l reading the 


Fig. Es. Air Condenser. 

condenser charging current was read, and at the same time the 
temperature and pressure at / and P* The frequency was also 
accurately measured by comparison with a standard tuning fork- 
Tbe reading of the calibrated galvanometer G\ gives the charging 
current of the air condenser M which, with the frequency* leads to 
the maximum value of the alternating electromotive force corre¬ 
sponding to corona formation* It only remains thercEore to connect 
this critical value of voltage with the conditions as to temperature 
and pressure to arrive at the law of corona formation. 

The Form of the relation between voltage, temperature and 
pressure and the diameter of the corona forming wire, as agreed 
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upon by several observers in recent years, is usually stated in the 
form 


= 44 ( 


1 + 


N< 5 r 


)• 


(2) 


in which E is the critical or corona forming voltage gradent at the 
surface of the wire expressed in kilovolts per centimeter, r is the 
radius of the wire in centimeter?, and 5 the relative density of the 
air, having the value 


3 9i p 1 
263 + f 1 


( 3 ) 


p being the pressure is centimeters of mercury, and f the tempera¬ 
ture in degrees Centigrade. 

A more convenient form of the relation for our purpose is 


E 

c 


A + 


JT 

va"r 1 


( 4 ) 


which gives a linear relation of £8 and 1 VSr. 

The shove relatively simple relations have now been corroborated 
bv a number of observers with fairly close agreement as to the value 
of A and E, The form of the law is the same for both continuous 
voltages and crest values 0! alternating voltages. With continuous 
voltage, however, there are appreciable differences in the values 
of the constants A and B as between positive and negative corona 
forming wire, the form of the law in each case remaining the same. 

No attempt will be made in this place to give a complete review 
of the large number of observations which have been taken on ten 
different sues of corona forming rod under wide variations of rela¬ 
tive density 8. Table i> however, gives several sets of readings and 
indicates, particularly in columns 7 and S, the accuracy with which 
the observations repeat themselves. Column 9 gives the readings of 
galvanometer G t measuring the condenser charging current,, and 
column 14 ts the reading of an ordinary alternating voltmeter con¬ 
nected to the low voltage terminals of the high voltage transformer. 
The readings of this voltmeter were not used in the calculations, but 
its indications provided at all times a convenient means for de- 
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ter mining the constancy of circuit and other experimental condi¬ 
tions. The observations were all collected m groups corresponding 


-r "Kilovolts per Centimeter 



to approximately the same values of & tor each particular size of 
corona rod, and the values of E/% and i fV&r were calculated in 
each case. Obviously E f the value of the surface electric intensity 
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on the corona forming rod, is obtained from the measured value 
of the voltage and the dimensions of corona rod and outer cylinder 
B \ Fig, 4). As these results were obtained they were plotted, and 
Fig, 7 shows the resulting relative location of the joints. The 
equations of the straight lines were obtained by a method of 
analysis proposed by Stemmetse for deriving from a series of ex¬ 
perimental values the most probable equation. 

It will be seen that there is a linear relation between E/S and 
i/V^ but that there are two such relations resulting in two 

TABLE 1, 

Corona Voltage Readi.vc. 
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straight lines of different slopes these lines intersecting at the value 
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(5) 


In other words the law of corona must be expressed bv two equa¬ 
tions, one for values of 1 fV'Sr below 2 r $, this equation being 
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and the other for values of i y'Sr above 2-26, the equation in this 
case being * 

£ = 32.96 + —j=^- ( 7 ) 

* 

The sharp change in the slope of the linear relation between E/& 
and ,/VSr finds its explanation in the fact noted above as to the 
difference of behavior as regards corona formation between positive 
and negative corona forming wires, or rods. As has already been 
stated, the form of the law' is the same for both positive and nega¬ 
tive rods, but the constants of formula (2) are different. [ his is 
equivalent to saying that for values of I/V*r bdo ' v 2 26 negative 
corona appears first and the law is as given by formula (6). For 
values of i/YSr above 2.26 positive corona appears first and the law 
is as given hy formula (7). 

Alt of the measurements leading to these results were made in 
terms of laboratory standards and by use of the best available 
equipment and experimental methods. No account is given here 
of the various experimental difficulties, precautions and calibrations, 
a complete account of these being given in a forthcoming paper in 
the Journal of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, May. 
lya>. The conditions of accuracy arc discussed there and show 
that the foregoing formula: are probably accurate within an ex¬ 
perimental error of considerably better than T S per cent. 

Considered as an instrument for measurement of voltage, it will 
be noted from Table 1 how definitely the readings repeat them¬ 
selves. The law of corona, having been determined by the accurate 
methods outlined above, the corona voltmeter may therefore be 
used itself as an instrument for the direct measurement of vottage, 
ill fact its calibration is inherent in its dimensions and it becomes 
a natural secondary standard. 

Fig. 8 shows the exterior of a corona voltmeter suitable for 
measurements of voltage tip to 200 . 000 volts. I he accurate meas¬ 
urements referred to above were made with this instrument. It is 
9 ft. 10 in. high, of which 3 ft is in the insulating terminal. The 
outside diameter is t ft. 10 in. An instrument suitable for voltages 
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nj) to 300,000 volts anti above is now under construction and will 
shortly be put into operation by a well-known hydro-electric power 
company. 

Trt operation the corona voltmeter may be used in t^o ways. 
First, it may be set for any desired value of voltage by adjustment 
of pressure in the instrument. In order to do this the temperature 


Fie, 8, Corona Voltmeter for aoo.iXKi volts. 

of the air in the instrument is read and the value of the pressure 
for any desired value of voltage may then be computed from 
lormulK 3, 6 and y. Ordinarily this will be done through refer¬ 
ence either to a curve or a table prepared from the formula. The 
pressure having been set at the proper value the voltage is then 
raised until corona appears. This is the more common 
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method, as the instrument is chiefly of value in the testing of high 
voltage apparatus^ such as transformers and insulators, in which 
case it is desirable to apply a definite test voltage as determined by 
the rating of ihe apparatus in question. 

Second, the corona voltmeter may also be used for measuring 
an unknown voltage by adjusting the pressure for a value of voltage 
known to be higher than that to be measured and then gradually 
lowering the pressure until corona appears. 

The instrument as illustrated in Fig. S provides a ready means 
for removing the corona rod either for cleaning or for the sub¬ 
stitution of one of a different diameter. A clean rod may be used 
for many hundred observations without deterioration of its surface. 

The corona voltmeter offers many important advantages over 
existing methods of measuring higSi voltage. The only other 
method of direct measurement available is that of the sphere gap 
or spark between metal spheres. This method is subject to serious 
error due to the proximity of surrounding objects, and has a dif¬ 
ferent calibration curve for the cases of one sphere grounded and 
both spheres insulated, ft also has the serious disadvantage that it 
necessitates a spark discharge across the circuit and that the high 
voltage terminals must be manipulated for each new adjustment. 
The casing of the corona voltmeter is grounded at all times, and 
provides a complete electrostatic screening making the instrument 
free from all types of outside disturbance. It causes no discharge 
and draws no current from the high voltage terminals. Clianges of 
setting to meet new values of voltage are accomplished merely by 
changing the air pressure in the instrument. A number of lesser 
advantages need not be enumerated here^ 

Lauchlatory of Electrical ENdNUSUXGp 
Jon n $ Hopkins University. 


A NEW THEORY OF POLYNESIAN ORIGINS, 

Br ROLAND B, DIXON, Pii.Dl 
(Read April iq2o.) 

The problem of the origin and racial affiliations of the Poly¬ 
nesian peoples has engaged the attention oi anthropologists for 
many years. Struck by their contrast with the black-skinned and 
lower cultured populations of Melanesia and Australia, even the 
earlier explorers began to speculate as to the provenance of this 
attractive and interesting people, and suggestions of an affiliation 
with the Malayan peoples of Indonesia were soon made. The 
recognition of the linguistic relationship of the various Polynesian 
languages to the Malay helped greatly to strengthen this view, and 
when the Micronesian and many of the Melanesian languages were 
also found to belong to the Malayo-Fotynesian family* the founda¬ 
tions of the current theory of Polynesian.origins were kid. This 
iheqrv r accounts for the Polynesian people as a branch of the Malay 
which, breaking away from the parent stock, migrated eastward 
through Melanesia to the islands further out in the Pacific, The 
study of the physical types among the Polynesians and of their cul¬ 
ture seemed to fortify this general conception. Such Melanesian 
features as were recognised came to be regarded as due to accul¬ 
turation and mixture with Melanesian peoples in the course of the 
eastward migration, for the Polynesians were usually held to have 
been the first occupants of the islands in which they w p ere found. 
The hypothesis of an earlier stratum of Melanesians throughout the 
Polynesian area was indeed advanced, but in general met with little 
approval 

As further studies were made on the physical side, it began to 
be seen that the Polynesians were really far from being a uniform 
type. The presence of several types was recognized, and various 
explanations offered to account for the diversity,, Some regarded 
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these differences as due to social and economic causes* others as the 
result of different waves of immigrants. For the most part the 
investigators confined their attention to portions of the field only, 
studying the Hawaiian* or the Maori for example, rather than in¬ 
cluding all or the Polynesian peoples; and largely relied, further¬ 
more. on averages of measurements and indices for their results, 
in con sequence the situation remained obscure, correlation between 
different portions of the Polynesian area, and between it and the 
rest of Oceania was difficult, and while the whole problem was 
seen to be growing in complexity, no satisfactory general theory was 
possible. 

Having for many years been greatly interested in the whole 
question of the origin* and development of the Oceanic peoples, and 
having on the basis of existing data, attempted most unsatisfactorily 
to explain the whole matter to students, the author finally came to 
the conclusion that only by a revision and ^investigation of all 
available data, on somewhat different lines, could the muddle he 
cleared up. Accordingly, all accessible measurements, not only of 
Polynesians hut of all the people of Oceania together with those of 
southeastern Asia, were gathered together and analyzed on what, 
at least for this area, was a novel plan* The final results of the 
whole study are not yet complete, but the analysis of the Polynesian 
data has led to such unexpected and interesting, yet at the same time 
logical and coherent results, that their brief presentation seemed 
desirable. 

Before outlining the conclusions reached, a few words must be 
said as to the method employed. For the most part in previous 
studies, attention has been mainly directed to the cephalic Index, or 
if other indices and measurements were considered, little or no 
attempt was made to study the correlation of these indices in 
individual skulls. In the present investigation, a correlation was 
made for the cephalic* length-height and nasal indices, with the addi¬ 
tion of the facial index where it was available. Thus the accessible 
series of Hawaiian crania was analyzed into groups, one compris¬ 
ing all skulls that were for instance Dolichocephalic and at the same 
time Hvpsicephalic and Platyrrhine, another Including all that were 
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Brachycephalk, Hypsicephalic and Platyrrhine; or Mesocephalic, 
Orthocephalic and Leptorrhine, etc. The assumption was then 
made (and it was in the beginning a pure assumption) that those 
groups whose indices were ail extremes either at one end or the 
other of their several series, constituted primitive or fundamental 
types; while those having one or more of their indices medial in 
value, were the results of the crossing or blending of the funda¬ 
mental types. Thus the Dolichocephalic, Hypsicephatic, Platyrrhine 
group was a fundamental or primitive one, for all three of the in¬ 
dices correlated Jay at one extreme or the other of their series; while 
The Mesocephalic. Orthocephalic, Mesorrhine group (to take the 
most pronounced example) would he regarded as a blend or deriva¬ 
tive type, since its indices in every ease, lay half way between the 
extremes of their series 

The relative proportions of these various fundamental and de- 
rived or blended types were then calculated for all of the different 
island groups in Polynesia—and at once results of much interest 
became apparent. For in one portion of Polynesia one fundamental 
type tv as seen to be dominant, while tn another a different one 
assumed the leading place, and the blends or derived types in each 
area were found to be clearly explicable as resulting from the fusion 
of just those fundamental types which were actually present, or 
whose former presence could logically be assumed. The complexity 
of the Polynesian population was thus confirmed, but in place of 
the previous confusion, a rather remarkable degree of order was 
found to exist, while at the same time the causes of the complexity 
were revealed in tiic fusion of the fundamental types present in 
varying proportions in different parts of the Polynesian area. 
When, moreover, the same methods of analysis were applied to the 
data from Melanesia, Micronesia, Australia and Indonesia, and 
carried on into the eastern portion of the Asiatic continent, it was 
found that these same fundamental types and their derivatives and 
no others, made up the population of the vast majority of the popu¬ 
lation of til is whole great area, although the different elements were 
combined in very different proportions in the various parts of the 
field. By viewing the problem whole in this way, the conviction 
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grew that the racial history of the Oceanic area could be logically 
and satisfactorily explained by a series of waves of fundamental or 
derived types spreading from west to east throughout the whole 
area. The theory of a series of successive waves bringing different 
physical types into Oceania is. of course in no sense new, the novelty 
of the present results lies in the character and ultimate affiliations 
of the fundamental types assumed. 

We may now turn to the outcome of this present study, so far as 
it relates to Polynesia. The underlying and probably historically 
the oldest of the fundamental types in Polynesia is one which, so far 
as crania alone are concerned, is practically identical with that of 
the Negrito. This result was so unexpected that at first it was 
believed that some error had been made; for that a relatively fair, 
tall people such as the Polynesians, with normally wavy hair, should 
comprise a substantial factor comparable with the dwarfish, black- 
skinned and woolly-hatred aborigines of the Philippines and the 
Malay Peninsula, seemed most improbable. Further examination, 
however, showed that not only was the Brachyccphalic, Ily psi- 
cephalic, Platyrrhinc group in Polynesia the exact equivalent of that 
which characterized the Negrito in the three correlated indices 
together with the facial index, but also in the absolute measure¬ 
ments of the head, face and nose as well as in capacity. The 
identification, therefore, had to be accepted. The geographical dis¬ 
tribution of this Negrito type as it may tentatively be called, is 
significant, but at the same time puzzling, for it survives in any 
strength only in the Hawaiian Islands, and there deems concen¬ 
trated in Kauai, the northernmost of the group. The influence of 
this type in derivative forms, may be traced in most of the other 
marginal groups ill the east and south of Polynesia, but, nn the 
basis of our very scanty data from Tonga and Samoa, seems to 
be absent in the west. 

Second in historical sequence probably, is the Dolichocephalic, 
Hypsiccphalic, Platyrrhinc type, whose proximate affiliations lie 
with the negroid population of Melanesia and Australia. That 
some element of Melanesian character had entered into the Poly¬ 
nesian complex has long been recognized but has usually been ex- 
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plained as due to the absorption of a curtain amount of Melanesian 
blood by the Polynesian ancestors, in the course of their migration 
through or along the margin of Melanesia. The geographic dis¬ 
tribution of crania of this type, as shown by the present study, 
seems to show this view to be practically untenable, and to lead to 
the conclusion iliac a stratum of relatively pure Austro-Melanesian 
type must have preceded the " Polynesians *' in Polynesia. For 
like the Negrito type, this also is marginal in its occurrence, and 
while the Negrito type survives most strongly in Hawaii in the 
north, this appears in greatest strength in Easter Is. on the eastern 
margin of the area. It makes its influence felt in the northern 
islands of the Hawaiian group, in the Marquesas and Central Poly¬ 
nesia, and plays a notable part in New Zealand. Here, there is 
interesting evidence to show that one of its most common deriva¬ 
tives, very numerous throughout Melanesia, has played a double 
role, entering into the composhion of the Maori people not only 
at an early date, but reappearing again much later as a relatively 
recent factor in the make-up of that extremely complex people. 

The third and historically clearly the latest type which has con¬ 
tributed to the making of the Polynesian people, and the one whose 
influence has for long been preponderant over a large part of the 
area, is one which ls Brachycephalic, H) psieephalic and Leptorrhine. 
This type is one which forms a very Important factor in the rather 
complex Malayan and Eastern Asiatic populations, but for which 
I have not as yet found a wholly satisfactory name. In Polynesia, 
tills type seems strongest in Samoa and Tonga in the west, and df 
great importance in the southern islands of the Hawaiian group, 
while it plays a considerable part in Central Polynesia and New 
Zealand. Curiously, little trace of it occurs in Easter Island to 
the east. 

Although these three fundamental types and their derivatives or 
blends comprise the great majority of the Polynesian population, the 
indications of the presence of a small minority of a fourth funda¬ 
mental type, must not be overlooked; for although it itself survives 
only in very small preportions^ some of its derivatives are not unim¬ 
portant in Hawaii and New Zealand. This is a Dolichocephalic* 
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HypsicephaEic, Leptorrhine type, whose affiliations, may be said, Tor 
lack of a butter term, to be distinctly Caucasic. Its marginal dis¬ 
tribution in the north and south, leads to the conclusion that its 
position is early rather than late in the historical sequence, and there 
is much to suggest its appearance in company with the Austro- 
Meinnesiau stratum. 

It must not be understood for a moment, that the present theory 
would claim that the various primitive and fundamental types came 
into Poylnesia as pure types* and that ail the manifold blends have 
originated only after arrival. On the contrary, much blending and 
crossing must have occurred before any of these types even entered 
the Oceanic area, and much more cn route. Yet it is believed that 
the successive waves or streams although more or less complex in 
their make up before reaching Polynesia, nevertheless contained in 
each case a considerable core of pure types. In no other way can 
the relative abundance of such pure types in the extreme marginal 
portions of Polynesia, be easily accounted for. 

It is in the highest degree unfortunate that we have practically 
no measurements or descriptive data in regard to the living popula¬ 
tion of this region. For we have in consequence no means of know¬ 
ing whether skin color, hair and stature are more or less definitely 
correlated with the cranial types defined. That there were great 
differences in all of these three features, however, we know from 
the general accounts given by the earlier explorers, the presence in 
particular of distinctly negroid individuals being frequently men¬ 
tioned. Such statements thus greatly strengthen and confirm the 
belief in the complexity of the racial origins of the Polynesian 
people. 

In summary it may be said that the investigation made seems 
to show that the racial history of the Polynesian area is even more 
complex than it has hitherto been supposed to be. The underlying 
stratum here, as well as further westward, appears to be in dis¬ 
tinguishable from the Negrito, although the problem of how r it 
reached this remote region is not yet wholly clear. This stratum 
was followed by a wave of negroid peoples whose most numerous 
modem representatives in this portion of the world Form the bulk of 
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the population of Melanesia and Australia. As a result of this 
influx, the earlier Negrito type was largely absorbed, and survives 
today as such, only in remote marginal areas into which it was 
driven by the negroid immigrants* Following the negroid cattle the 
Malayoid or Mongoloid wave, which, spreading over the area, ab¬ 
sorbed and apparently quite submerged the preceding types and 
blends in western Polynesia, and flooded in force into the central, 
southern and northern port ions, so that the Austro-Melancsian or 
negroid type and its predecessor were left in any degree intact, only 
in the marginal areas. These successive waves must not, however, 
be thought of as rapid conquests, but rather, for the most part, as 
slow drifts requiring generations or centuries for their completion, 
with periods of halting, and as following moreover somewhat dif¬ 
ferent paths. 

For much of the Polynesian area, (he available data are ex¬ 
tremely scanty, and conclusions must therefore be regarded as only 
tentative. It is encouraging to team that much fuller materials arc 
probably soon to be made accessible, as a result of the expeditions to 
be sent out by the Bishop Museum in Honolulu beginning this 
present summer. An analysis of this expected large body of ma¬ 
terial. on the plan here followed will, it is believed, confirm and 
greatly amplify the general conclusions reached. 

Ha&va&jj University, 

April. 1920. 
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CORRELATION OF SHAPE AND STATION IN FRESH¬ 
WATER MUSSELS (NAIADES). 

Bv A. E. QRTMANN, Ph D. 

(Read April 24, jojo .,) 

Wliile studying the Naiad-shells of the tipper Obio-drainagc, the 
fact was forced upon my mind, that certain species which inhabit 
the headwaters and smaller streams arc represented, in the larger 
streams, by different, but very similar forms, which are distin¬ 
guished from them chiefly by one character, namely obesity. The 
headwaters-forms are rather compressed or flat, the large-rivcr- 
forms more convex and swollen. I also found that iti the rivers of 
medium size integrades bet wen the extremes were actually present. 

Subsequently, similar conditions appeared to prevail else where, 
and the existence of ibis rule w r as brought home to me very forcibly 
during my study of the Naiad-fauna of the upper Tennessee 
drainage. 

Also other authors have observed this fact, and have referred to 
it in their publications. Thus Wilson and Dark 1 indicated it for 
certain species of the Cumberland River peruviana and 

costata; Rot mid aria tuber at tat a and grantfera; Dramas dramas and 
eapcr&lus) and Utterback 3 has found this law r to hold good in 
Missouri (chiefly in the Osage River) for several species [Fus- 
eonaia mtdata and trigona; Amblema peruviana and eostata; Pleura* 
bema obliquum and allied forms) + 

I myself have alluded to this relation between a compressed 
head waters-form and a swollen large-river-form in the case of 
Obavaria lens and stthrQtunda* in the case of Ptearobcma eoceinenm 

1 Bar. Fisher, Dot no, 7§i, 1914, pp. at and 63. 

* Amer, Nidi. Natural, 4 , lpt6, p, z P 

a Ann. Cartu Mas., 5, 1909, p. ipi 
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and abliquum* and in the case of the group of Fuscoftaia barncsuma,* 
1 have given a fuller account + including the synonymy of the forms 
concerned. Additional references may be found in my paper on the 
upper Tennessee shells' 1 and on the Pennsylvanian Naiades, 7 

However, all this information is rather vague, and not supported 
by detailed measurements, and, before we finally assume that this 
law exists at all* we should substantiate it by more carotid investi¬ 
gations. The present paper is written with the purpose to supply 
the details and to reduce them to figures. 

When we speak of the obesity of mussel shells, and call them 
fiat and compressed, or convex and swollen, we refer to the pro¬ 
portional diameter of the shell. This diameter can be expressed in 
various ways, but I found that the most easy is in percentage of 
the length. The length is always measured parallel to the I i liga¬ 
ment,* which can be done, without difficulty, by placing the shell 
between the arms of a vernier caliper measure in the proper posi¬ 
tion. The diameter is measured at right angles to it, and always the 
maximum diameter of the two valves is taken, no matter where it is 
located. The length is then taken as = iOO, and the diameter ex¬ 
pressed in hundredths of the length. 

The material studied has been collected* for the largest part, 
by myself, and thus I am able to vouch for the correctness of the 
localities. It forms part of the collections of the Carnegie Museum 
in Pittsburgh. Yet there is additional material from other sources. 
'Hie Carnegie Museum possesses a fine collection from the Tennessee 
drainage in northern Alabama and southern Tennessee made by H. 

‘ Nautili 23, J£|0, p. 1 17, footnote 2, and Ann. Carncyie lfvs < 8 r 1912, 
p, 264. 

5 NqkUL , ji, 1017, p. 5 8. 

43 Fror. Amer. Philos. Soc. t 57, 191S, p. 521 ff. 

t Menu Carnegie Mus. t 8, ifjip, 

* The greatest length of the shell is sometimes in a diagonal direction, 
when the shell is “ oblique H ; bar since the obliquity varies much individually,, 
the length parallel to the ligament is selected. Previous authors (Lea for 
instance) have not strictly adhered to this rule, and thus we may explain 
certain discrepancies of the figures given in bis text, and those taken From 
his illustrations. In my measurements, I have always taken Lea's Illustra¬ 
tions as the standard. 
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H t Smith; and finally 1 had the privilege of examining upper Ten¬ 
nessee shells in the collection of Mr. B. Walker in Detroit, col¬ 
lected by C C. Adams (particulars about these may be found in 
my paper on tire upper Tennessee Naiades). 

Of course, the shells collected at one and the same locality vary 
somewhat, and thus it was necessary to compute the average for 
each set. In some cases, only few specimens were at hand, in 
others, a great many of them. Thus I do not give, in the tabled the 
individual measurements, but only the extremes and the average. 
We shall see that this is entirely sufficient to establish the law* 
In each river* the localities are arranged from downstream upward, 
taking tip the tributaries of the main stream generally in ascending 
order. The exact situation of each locality may be found on the 
map (page 25S). 

According to obesity; previous aitthors frequently have dis¬ 
tinguished separate species, and often corresponding forms in dif¬ 
ferent river-systems have received different specific names. Thus 
it has been a difficult ta?k to bring order in the nomenclature, and 
I atn compelled to devote considerable space to this. Since it will 
become apparent, that the various groups of forms treated actually 
are connected by intergrodes, each group should be regarded, taxo- 
nomicalty, as one species. But since, on the other hand, the ex¬ 
tremes are often rather sharply contrasted, and since they very 
generally appear as geographical (or rather ecological) races, it is 
convenient and justified, to use the old specific names in a varietal 
(or subspecific) sense. On account of the existing intergrades it is 
difficult, even impossible, to draw r sharp lines between these varie¬ 
ties. and the dividing tines selected by myself (according to per 
centage of diameter) may seem, and are* arbitrary: I have en¬ 
deavored, m this respect, to preserve the older names as far as 
possible* Sometimes it was possible to distinguish only two forms, 
a swollen one and a flat one’ in other eases, three have been ad¬ 
mitted (an intermediate one being added to the two extremes). 
This latter course was made necessary sn those instances, where the 
oldest name was given to an intergrading form. 
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Group of Fusconaia subkotunda in the Upper Ohio System:. 
The following is the taxonomy of this group here accepted, 
i- Fuscokma 5UBEOTUNDA (Lea).—Dia. 50 per cent, of length 
and over, 

Vnb fitbfQtimdus Lea. "31 (Ohio). —Qttadrula subrot undo Sirup- 
son, '14 p. 893^ 

Dta. (Lea) : 60 per cent. Simpson gives: 44. 49, 51 per cent, 
but only the last one would belong here according to the definition 
accepted above. 

Utmi potttus Say, '34.—Synonym to subroiunda according to 

Simpson. 

Dta. (Conrad, '37} : 53 per cent. 

FuSctmah t leucagom (pars) Grtmann, Xautii. 2/ p *13, p r 89 (Fils 
River. W + Va,)* 

2 . Fusconaia subrotu n da k i ktlanui a na ( Lea),—Dia r less 
than 50 per cent, 

Unio ksrtlandianus Lea, '34 (Mahoning R- T Ohio ).—Quadrttla kirt- 
laitdiana Simpson, "14, p + S91. 

Dia. (Lea): 44 per cent.; (Simpson) ; 3^ p 38 per cent. 

Fusconah leueogom (pars) Ortmaitn p 1. c* 

Measurements taken from My Material .** 

fj frC No. Max- Min. At. 

Ohio River. 


Portsmou Eh ................ * 5 5 * 59 subroK 

Portland ............... 4 S® 49 5 * subroi, (kirtl) 

Parkersburg ...- I 51 5 * 5 * 

St. Marys . S 62 5^ 54 jubrofc 

Toronto __.,«*.♦***.**.., 2 >2 50 51 svbreK 

Cooks Ferry 2 34 52 53 subrnt. 

Industry--9 J7 42 47 kirtl. (svhrot.) 

CoraopoKs .. & 53 42 4 ^ kirtl. (snbrot) 


* 5 [mp£-on< C. T. A descriptive Catalogue of the Naiades, or Pearly 
Fresh-water Mussels, Detroit. 1914. All other references given without de- 
tIE may be found in this work, 

10 The first column gives. the locality: the second the number of specimens 
ar hand; the third, fourth and fifth, the maximum, minimum, and average of 
the percentage of the diameter; and m die lasE column, the name of the 
variety represented is given. When several forms are present, the first name 
b that of the prevailing (average) form, the other (in parenthesis) that of 
the less abundant one,. 
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Thus it appears that in the Ohio, between Portsmouth and Pitts¬ 
burgh, there is a tendency to decrease the diameter in the upstream 
direction. The most swollen specimens* with the highest diameter, 
and the highest average of it* have been encountered at the lower¬ 
most station {Portsmouth), and the most compressed specimens* 
and the lowest average, at the two uppermost stations. This gen¬ 
eral law holds good also, when we now go up the Allegheny River, 
and enter French Creek. (In the Allegheny proper, above the 
mouth of French Creek, this species has not been found.) 


Lot, Nq. iln*. Min. At. 

Allegheny Rircr. 


Natrona *.*<**.+.*. t 45 45 45 kirli 

Aladdin **♦.*.*♦**-*♦.*.*....... 3 47 45 4^ kiril 

Godfrey ___,... 26 66 43 5* suhrat (ktrlL) 

Johnetta .....2 50 4 G $ kirti Otf&rvi) 

KclEy ....._+ »;*-**.*» + *.*.'» 113 54 3 s 47 Writ (subrot,} 

Templeton .. 1 49 4© 43 fci IrlL 

French Creek, 

Uhca ...........- 4 43 40 43 kirtL 

Cochnmton ...--—--- & 49 33 42 ktrlL 

Meadvilte . . . . . . ... a 46 45 4>5 kirtl. 


Cambridge Springs.. 2 44 43 43^5 kirll. 

Here we notice irregularities, indeed, in so far as, for instance 
at Godfrey* the percentage increases again* and remains only a little 
below 50 per ccnt r in the Allegheny, but sinks rather abruptly to a 
little above 40 per cent, in French Creek. The taller phenomenon 
may be due to the sudden decrease in the ske of the streams. It 
should also be noticed that both the maxima and minima decrease in 
the upstream direction* and it always should be emphasized that the 
material from the various localities is not uniform as regards the 
number of specimens measured: thus irregularities should he en¬ 
countered. and* of course* mathematical exactness cannot be ex¬ 
pected in a biological object. 

Taking all the shells together, beginning En the Ohio at Ports¬ 
mouth, and going up the Allegheny to French Creek* we notice the 
general decrease of the obesity: the most swollen specimen was 
found at Portsmouth (67 per cent.); the most compressed one (33 
per cent.) in French Creek. Specimens from the lower parts of the 
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Ohio have a diameter almost uniformly above 50 per cent.; in the 
region around Pittsburgh ^ in Ohio and Allegheny ), it varies around 
50 per cent.; and in French Creek it falls below 45 per cent, (always 
barring minor irregularities)* 

Already this first instance substantiates the general law pro- 
pounded in the introduction: in the larger rivers, these shells arc 
more convesr and swollen ; in the headwaters, they are fiat and com¬ 
pressed ; and in the intermediate parts, the wtcrgfades between the 
extremes are found. 

Under these circumstances it is T indeed, hard to draw a tine 
between the two forms called sttbroiitnda and kirtlandlana. Ac¬ 
cording to measurements taken from Lea (Dia, 69 per cent,), there 
are specimens which are even more obese than any of those ex¬ 
amined by myself (max, 67 per cent), and these swollen forms 
differ very strikingly from those which have only 44 per cent, (as 
in Lea's type of kirtlandiana), or even less (falling to 33 per cent* 
according to Simpson and my material). In order to include politus 
Say in the synonymy of stsbrotunda, a* Simpson has done. I have 
decided to draw the line at the diameter of 50 per cent., so that indi¬ 
viduals with this diameter and over shall be called Fusconaia sub- 
rotunda, and individuals with the diameter less than 50 per cent, 
shall be called Fusmonaia subrotunda kirtlandiana. Thus it is evi¬ 
dent that two of the shells of snbroiwdct, for which Simpson gives 
the measurements, having the diameter 44 and 49 per cent,, fall 
under kirtlandiana. 

This will bring almost all specimens in the Ohio below Penn¬ 
sylvania under the main species, while all specimens in French Creek 
are the var. JhYfJafiifnjiia, In the Pennsylvanian part of the Ohio* 
and In the Allegheny, we have the two forms associated, sometimes 
the one, some Li me? the oilier prevailing, and the various sets from 
these localities should be separated accordingly. This is oniy what 
we should expect as Lbe natural condition; and also, for practical 
purposes, Lhi* dears matters up, and brings sets together, which are 
rather uniform. 

One additional circumstance should be pointed out. 77 ic obesity 
of the shell changes a little with age, so that young shells, in the 
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average r arc mere swollen than old ones. This does not* however, 
introduce a serious error* since from most localities young and old 
shetls are at hand. On the other hand, this serves to explain, in 
part, the irregularities observed. Very old shells are often un¬ 
usually produced or elongated at the posterior end, and this tends to 
lower the percentage of the diameter. Just .such shells have been 
found frequently in the Ohio near Pittsburgh, and these have, con¬ 
sequently. unduely depressed the average. Also the young shells, 
or, for that matter, shells of about the same size, when compared 
among them selves, show the decrease of the obesity in the upstream 
direction. The same phenomenon is found in other forms to be 
discussed later. 

Fusocnaia subrotunda also enters several tributaries of the 
Ohio, First of all, we have it in Elk River in West Virginia 
(tributary to Kanawha). The Kanawha empties into the Ohio in 
a region where typical subrotunda is found. I have no material 
from this river. But in Elk River is a form, which I have called 
F. subrotunda leucogona, and which I have characterized as a 
“ rather small and somewhat flattened subrotunda/* also differing 
by (mostly) pale soft parts and eggs. I doubt now the propriety 
of introducing a separate name for this form, for it might very 
well be included under both, subrotunda and kirthndioHa, these also 
having sometimes pale soft parts. The following table gives the 
measurements of the Elk Hirer specimen. 

Lk, Nfl. VI**. Win. A* r 


Shelton ...-.................. 12 J2 4 $ 49 5 tbrtL (subrot.} 

Gassftway ..... 12 53 48 kirtt. (subrot.) 

Sutton ----- 12 49 43 46 ktriL 


The decrease of the average diameter is also here clearly shown, 
the maximum being found in the two lower stations (with specimens 
which would tall under subrotunda). The minimum has been ob¬ 
served in the middle station, but only in one individual, and another 
with the diameter of 41 per cent., while all the rest do not fall 
under 45 per cent. This is one of the irregularities which should 
he expected. 

Another river which contains this species is Beaver River in 
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Pennsylvania, This is formed by two main branches, Shen&ngo 
and Mahoning, which unite below Newcastle, at Mahoningtown. I 
shall begin with the only locality’ in the Beaver proper, then go up 
the Shcnango to the mouth of Pymatuning Creek, and finally go up 
the Mahoning. 


Let 


Mill 

Miu. 

A*v 



Beaver River. 

Wampum .. 

..... 

52 

41 

44 

kirtL 

{svbr&i .) 

Skr*tan&a River* 

Harbor Bridge ., 


4? 


40 

kirtL 


Pulaski .... 

. ig 

49 

40 

44 

kirtL 


Sharpsvtlle _+ .*_-.. 


40 

35 

43 

kirtL 


Garksville . ... .* 

iS 

5* 

36 

45 

kirtL 


Fymaftsniit? Creek (mouth) . T ., T i 
Mahvmng River (follows Wampum) 

39 

39 

39 

kirtL 


MahonEngtowi) -■ ■ 

..,,. 51 

52 

37 

44 

kirtL 

{rubral^) 

Coverts „*« + **- —- — **■*■ 

. 6 

47 

40 

43 

kirtL 


Edbiburg - - ^ - 

. 4 

4* 

39 

40 

kirtL 



In the Ohio, just below the mouth of the Beaver (at Industry), 
the diameter is 47 per cent. Thus the Beaver-shells are dearly less 
swollen. While ail these specimens are rather uniform in diameter, 
it is seen that the lowest average is farthest upstream. Specimens 
with over per cent, are found frequently only at the lowermost 
stations (Wampum and Manoningtown), and specimens with low est 
diameter (below 40 per cent.) are most frequent farther up. The 
very high average at Clarksville (45 per cent.) is due to an unusual 
number of young specimens, which, as we have seen, tend to elevate 
the average; and the low average at Harbor Bridge is due to the 
fact that mostly large specimens are among them, which depress the 
figures. 

It should be mentioned that the type-locality for kirtlandmna is 
in the “Mahoning River, Ohio " that is to say T farther up than any 
of my localities, and that the diameter as given by Lea's illustra¬ 
tion Is 44 per cent. 

Thus nearly all of the shells from the Beaver drainage fall 
under ktrUandt&na. 

Finally, I have shells belonging here from die Mouongaheta 
drainage. At present, the Monongahda in Pennsylvania and parts 
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of West Virginia (below Clarksville) is polluted, and its fauna is 
destroyed. I have older material, however, from one locality in 
the Monongahda proper; farther up, I collected some near the 
mouth of Cheat Rater, just at the state line; and at one locality fn 
the headwaters (West Fork River). The measurements are as 
follows. 


Loe. 

No. 

Mat 

Min, 

Ay. 


Mcmcmgahela, Qia rlc* oi ,.. 

..... 13 

6 l 

4® 

53 

subset, ( kirth) 

Cheat* Cheat Haven ........ 

2 

5* 

4<> 

46 

birth (suhrof.j 

West Fork, Lynch Mines .. 


44 

41 

43-5 

kirtL 


This material is rather scanty; nevertheless the decrease in 
obesity in the upstream direction is dearly seen. The locality 
Charleroi has a higher percentage (63) than the next localities below 
in the Ohio (47 and 48 at Industry and Coraopolis), but agrees with 
that of Cooks Ferry. This, probably, is again due to the age of the 
shells. In the Ohio below' Pittsburgh, giant specimens, with the 
length over too mm., are not uncommon, while among the shells 
from Charleroi there is not a single one over too mm. (largest 
91 mm.). 

Very probably, this law holds good also in other tributaries of 
the Ohio. I have not enough material to demonstrate this. In one 
case, that of the Tifsrorotetw River in Ohio, I have rather abundant 
material from the Holland collection, but. unfortunately, no exact 
localities are given; both forms, hotvever, are represented in this 
river. From the Lct-isa Fork Big Sandy River, Prestonsburg, 
Floyd Co., Ky., I have a single specimen, the diameter of which is 
50 per cent,, that is to say, it is a subrotunda standing just at the 
lower limit, and dose to kirtlandiana, and this would correspond 
to the station well up the river. From Little Kanawha River, 
Granlsville, Calhoun Co., W. Va„ I have one specimen, the diameter 
of which is 43 per cent, this is the typical kirttandiana, correspond¬ 
ing to the small size of this river. 

All this serves to show that our contention's upheld, that F. 
snbrotunda and kirtlandiana arc forms of the same species, differ- 
ing only in obesity , The former is the swollen form of the large 
rivers; the latter is the compressed form of the small streams. Both 

MOC, Ait SR. MIL SOC.. VOL. IIX, 8, AUOlBT 30 , (920. 
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arc connected by intergrades, and any line drawn between them most 
necessarily be artificial and arbitrary'. It is advisable, however, to 
retain the old names in a varietal sense, for the extremes are rather 
strikingly different. 

Group of Fusconaia pilaris in the Upper Tennessee- 

D RAIN AGE. 

Fusconaia pihris (Lea) is the representative of F. subrotunda 
in the upper Tennessee system, and it is extremely hard to distin¬ 
guish the two. All I can say is that pilaris is a smaller shell than 
suProttmda, a character mentioned also by Simpson. For the rest, 
there is no difference, and it is actuatly impossible to tell younger 
subrotunda from pilaris, as is shown by the fact that pilaris re¬ 
peatedly has been reported from the Ohio River. In the Tennessee 
River in northern Alabama, typical subrot undo is found, and I have 
specimens from this region. But since 1 have no material from this 
river between these parts and the vicinity of Knoxville, Tcnn., I 
cannot discuss the retation of these two forms. They may pass 
into each elite r. 

The />i 7 arij-group of the upper Tennessee contains a number of 
nominal species which have been distinguished on entirely insuffi¬ 
cient grounds. I have revised them” in the following way. 

i. Fusco kata PILARIS (Lea).—D. 55 {** cent, or over. 

U»io pilaris Lea, '40 (French Broad and Hotston).—.Q m adntla 

pilaris Simpson, ’14, p. %>3* 

Dia. (Lea): 63 per cent. Simpson gives two measurements. 
47 and 54 per cent., which, however, belong to the next form, which 
he unites with this. 

Unto global us Lea, ’71 (Hols ton).— Quadrula globata Simpson, '14, 

p. 899. 

Dia. (Lea) : 68 per cent.; (Simpson) : 67 per cent, 

Quadrula andrewsa Marsh, 'oa (Holston).— Quadrula andrewsi 

Simpson, ’14, p. 895. 

Dia. (Simpson) : 55 per cent. 

11 ProC. .‘Ipiifr, Philos. Soc„ 57 , ' 18 . pp. 327-5^ 
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Quad nth becmchampi Marsh, "02 (Little Tennessee and Hotaton).— 
Simpson, '14, p. S95. 

Dia. (Simpson} : 61 per cent. 

2. Fusconata pilaris lesuel'riana (Lea).—Dia, 45-54 per 
cent. 

Unio lesmeurivnus Lea, '40 (Caney Fork and Holston).—Synonym 
to piteris, accord Eng to Simpson, 

Din. (Lea); 51 per cent.—Simpson^ measurements of pilaris 
(47 and 54) belong here, 

Quadrula ficxuosa Simpson, *oo (Ilolston),—Simpson, *14, p. 8B7. 
Dia, 51 per cent. 

3, Fusconaia pilaris bursa-pastoris (Wright).—Dia. less than 
45 per cent. 

Unfa bursa-pGSioris Wright, y6 (Powell R.. Va .).—Quadrate bursa- 
past oris Stmpson, '14, p. S90. 

Dia. (Simpson) : 35 per dent, 

I shall follow the same scheme as before, and go up the Ten¬ 
nessee and the tributaries: Holston, Clinch, Powell, etc. 


Lot. 

Xo, 

Max, 

lEta. 

Av. 


Tenntfstc River. 

Knosvitk .... 

S 

64 

53 

57 

pit. iies.) 

Holston River . 

McMillan .-_ 

I 

$0 

$0 

50 

ks< 

Mascot .... 

t6 

fa 

47 

se 

pil. (Us.} 

Hodges .. .... 

J 

53 

Si 

52 

Us. 

Turky Mall ,,„*,**,***+.*.*.,* 

4 

5* 

43 

47 


Notion .. . .... 

7 

60 

48 

St 

U& ipi it.) 

HoUlmi Station .... 

7 

54 

47 

5i 

Its, 

Church Hill . ....... 

3 

47 

43 

45 

Us. (fr.-yO 

South Fork Holston Rit e r„. 

Factors .... 

10 

49 

59 

45 


BJuff City .. 

5 

45 

39 

42 

b,-p, lies.} 

Weiiinvja River. 

Watauga + , h .. - - - - + ++ 4 + H + , + ** 

1 

40 

40 

40 

b.'K 

North Fork // ofston River. 

Rorherwood -.......- 

7 

54 

44 

5a 


Ho talon Bridge _........._ 

1 

46 

46 

46 

la. 

Hilton _.......___ 

9 

43 

41 

43 

bsp. (la.) 

Mendola . + 

1 

3» 

33 

38 

b.-p, 
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It is interesting to observe that all three forms are found at 
Turley Mill. 

This table shows that the diameter decreases in the upstream 
direction. There are slight irregularities, but the general law is 
distinctly, expressed. 

In the Clinch River, this is shown even more distinctly, Hie 
Clinch goes into the Tennessee below my lowermost locality at 
Knoxville, but my first station in the Clinch is a good distance up 
from the mouth. 


Clinch River. 

$& 3 wa_V . r , T *- * - . 

Edfientdor . * .**. 

Clinton ...-* + + *..*• + - 

Offnrt **.--«***■****■-■ 

Agee *+-*-*»*"- 

Needham Ford >■■■+ +■ 

Black Fq* Ford . 

Clinch River Station 

Oakrnan - - - * -* ■ 

SneedviUc 
Kyle Ford 
Horton Ford 

Speers Ferry .,,-* - 

Clinchport * ■ *-,1*1,1 

St Paul -- 

Fjnk 

Cleveland * *. 

Raven ... + + - 

Richland . + ♦. 

Cedar Bluff „-- + - 


Lw, 


Greens Ford 
Combs .** + !*- 
Arthur 
Shawanee 
Ruse Hill + *-. 
Janesville - ■ - 

DryHcn 

Big Stone Cap 


N*, 

12 

17 

9 

7 

i 

14 

6 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

3 

12 

3 

2 
7 

tl 

to 

S 


N&. 

2 

8 

4 

4 

2 

l 

3 

i 


Max. 

lliCL 

At, 


59 

44 

5t 

its. ipil.}{b.-p.) 

62 

44 

52 

ItJr (pH) { b.~p.) 

S 6 

40 

4^ 

Its. (pH} {b.-p.) 

33 

43 

47 

Its. (&.-M 

46 

46 

46 

Its. 

53 

3^ 

44 

b.-p m (Its ) 

45 

36 

40 

b.-p. (Its,) 

44 

35 

40 

b,-p. 

44 

37 

40 

b.'p. 

36 

3^ 

36 

b-pr 

45 

40 

4*5 

b.-p. (Its.) 

37 

37 

37 

b.-p. 

40 

& 

39 

M- 

416 

35 

40 

br-p, {Its.} 

33 

3* 

37 

b + 

41 

40 

49.5 

b,-p. 

37 

34 

3^ 

b.-p. 

40 

33 

& 

b-p. 

41 

35 

37 

b--P- 

39 

34 

37 

b.-p. 

aw has 46 per cent, =te$. L 

Jlu- 

Miiir 

At, 


4$ 

42 

45-5 

Its. { b.-p.} 

45 

35 

39 

b.-p. (Its.) 

44 

34 

40 


49 

3& 

42-5 

b.-p. (ftsJ) 

41 

40 

40 . 5 . 

b.-p. 

39 

39 

39 

M- 

43 

3^ 

39 

b.-p. 

39 

39 

39 

b.-p 4 
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■ These tables do not need any further comment: barring certain 
local irregularities, which can be accounted for by scarcity of ma¬ 
terial, the Law is dearly shown, that in the upstream direction the 
diameter decreases, and that it decreases very gradually. The con¬ 
ditions in the Holston, and chiefly in the Clinch and Powell are p 
indeed, classical. 

It should be added that I have seen a single individual from 
Little Tennessee River, Coy tee. Loudon Co., Tcnm, which has the 
diameter of $B per cent. (= pilaris). Little Tennessee goes into 
the Tennessee below Knoxville, and thus this agrees well with the 
figure for specimens from Knoxville (57 per cent,). 

I further collected a large number of specimens in French Broad 
River M at Boyd Creek, Sevier Co., Tenn + This river unites with 
the Holston to form the Tennessee just above Knoxville, I have 
measured 16 specimens; the max. is 64 per cent,; the min. 47 per 
cent,; the av. 56 per cent. Also these figures are exactly what we 
should expect. 

There is no question that all these shells are one and the same 
species, for which the name pibrie, as the oldest, should be used, 
and which changes in obesity from the large rivers cowards the 
headwaters. Since Lea distinguished, at the same time, two forms 
which differ chiefly in being more or less swollen, the two names 
given by him (pilaris and lesneunana) should be preserved in a 
varietal sense, and a third variety of great compression should be 
added, described much later by Wright as bursa-pas tons. 

As pilaris corresponds to subrot unda r bursa-pastoris corresponds 
to kirthudiaiia oi the upper Ohio drainage. In fact, it is so close to 
it that Pilsbry and Rhoads 12 have identified specimens from Wa¬ 
tauga River as kirtlandiema, I have serious doubts that the two 
forms can be kept apart, when the locality is unknown. In my 
large material I can see only one difference, that is, that bursa- 
past oris is a smaller shell than kirtlaudiaua, and reaches a greater 
degree of compression* This opens a very pertinent question as to 
nomenclature, since also pilaris {and hsueurkma) apparently repre¬ 
sent only a small race of subrotunda . I shall not go any further 

14 Pr. Ac. Nat Sci r Philad. r 48 , 1896 , p. 502 . 
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mio this problem t which may necessitate some radical changes in our 
Maiad-n Dine ncl a ture. 

This much h certain, that F. pilaris, the representative form in 
the upper Tennessee of F. subrot undo from die Ohio, behaves 
exactly as F< Subratunda, but the headwaters-forms of the two, in 
the upper Tennessee and the upper Ohio drainages, although very 
similar, have no direct genetic connection, and undoubtedly have 
developed independently of each other. 

Group of Fuscoxaia flava in the Upper Qhkkdsajnage. 

I classify the forms belonging here as follows. 

L Fusconaia flava (Rafinesque).—Dia. less than 55 per cent. 
Qbliquaria flava Rafinesque, h 20 (trilj, of Kentucky, Salt, Green 3 L}- 

—Quadrate flam Vaaatta, Pr. Ac. Philad.* *15, p. 557. 

Dia. (Conrad, '37): 43 per cent.; {Vanatta) : 39 per cent. 

Unio mbighwsvs Lea, '29 (Ohio ).—Quadrate rubiginasa Simpson, 

P i4< p. 872. 

Dia. (Lea); 44 per cent*; (Simpson): 41, 34, 53 per cent. 

2. FtratONAiA FLAVA TriGONa (Lea).—Dia, 55 per cent, and 
over 

Unia tngonus Lea, ’31 (Ohio R., Cincinnati and Louisville).— 

Synonym to Quadrula undata (Barnes), according to Simpson, 

*Hf P- 881. 

Dia. (Lea): 63 per cent. 

Probably also U . nndahts Barnes, *23, belongs here. This form 
has been discussed by Walker (NautiL 24, *io, p. 34), who says 
that is Is the same as He gives the diameter of 6S per 

cent, Simpson (I, c.) T who follows him. gives it as Go, 61, and 76 
per cent. 

Walker and Simpson probably are right in regarding triganus 
and nndatus as synonyms, as far as it concerns obesity. However, 
I think that they differ in the development of the beaks, ttndatus 
leaving higher beaks, so that the outline is more triangular, while it 
is suhtrapezoidal in trigomis, Of typical nndalns l have no good 
material, and this form is not found in the upper Ohio. W hat 1 
have from this region (vicinity of Pittsburgh and upwards) repre- 
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sents, in the more obese form, distinctly the shell called by Lea 
trig&nas, and thus I shall use this mime, and restrict myself to the 
two forms fiava and trigones, and their interrelation, leaving the 
decision as to the standing of undata to further investigation. Ac¬ 
cording to Utterback, 11 the latter also passes into trigone. 


Lw. 

No. 

Mm. 

UifL 

Av. 


Ohio River. 

CoraopoEis ...................... 

14 

*3 

49 

54 

flav. (trig.) 

Monangahela River. 

EEizati tih . .. 

I 

49 

49 

49 

flav. 

Charleroi + .. *,, +. + * - ------... 

s 

66 

5« 

56 

trig, (flap.) 

Millsboro 

1 

47 

47 

47 

flav. 

The following are tributaries going into the Monongahela at ; 

above Mihsbora 

Uc. 

NO. 

Mv, 

Wit. 

Av + 


jV. Fork Ten Mile Creek, Amity,. 

2 

43 

48 

& 

flav. 

fk. Ten Mile Cr. T VVayneslMirff 

6 

48 

4U 

44 

flav. 

Dmkard Creek, Wiley 

2 

47 

43 

45 

flap. 

Dtmkard Creek, Mt. Morris 

m 

50 

41 

47 

flap. 


The law is again apparent here: the most compressed forms are 
found in the tributaries, the most swollen ones in the larger river. 
Going tip the Allegheny River, and ascending one o£ its tribu¬ 
taries, Craoked Creek. the law is not so clearly shown for the reason 
that this form is rare in the Allegheny proper, and is entirely missing 
in the headwaters. Yet indications are seen in Crooked Creek; 


Lw, No, Mm, Mirtr Av. 

Allegheny River. 

Godfrey ..,,„' 4 : *.*»*** j 44 ji 43 fim, 

johnttti .......... 2 55 50 53 flap, (trig.) 

KeEly *-.*,, *■*.*,*, .♦*.***«■* 2 4 2 42 42 flap. 

Croaked Creek. 

Ration .. 39 51 38 43 flap. 

South Rend 2 41 41 41 flav. 

Creekstde 8 44 38 41 flap. 


That the compressed form Is the one found in smaller streams* 
Is also shown by several isolated sets from other tributaries of the 
Ohio, which have been measured, and the following are of interest. 
* a Amtr. Midland Naturalist (Notre Dame, lcsd,) h 4, *16, p. 21. 
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Lw. 

X*. 

Mml 

Min. 

Av. 


Little Kanawha River, Burnsville. 

12 

55 

40 

44 

flav. (trig } 

Raccoon Creek , New Sheffield ... 

9 

46 


43 

flat?. 

Charder* Creek, Carnegie ,++»*.- 

3 

46 

40 

44 

flav- 


Since the compressed form of the headwaters (fiava) very 
gradually passes into the more swollen form of the larger rivers 
i trwrna) , the distinguishing line between them necessarily must be 
arbitrary. I have adopted 55 per cent, as the limit, so that shells 
with the diameter of 55 per cent, and over are called trigona, while 
shells with less than 55 per cent, are flava. 

Group of Fusconaia cuneolus in the Upper Tennessee- 

system. 

Fusconaia fiava and frwjoiia are absent in the upper Tenncssee- 
drainage, but they are represented there by two allied species, which 
agree in general shape and in anatomy with the Ohio shells, but 
differ from them, and from each other, chiefly in the color of the 
epidermis. They appear to be good specks, for they do not run 
into the /bra-type anywhere, and 1 also have never found evidence 
that they run into each other. These shells are F, ctmeohs and F> 
edgariana. In both of them, however, the same phenomenon as 
regards obesity is observed. 

F. cuneahts has the following forms and synonyms,” 

1. Fusconaia cuneolus (Lea).—Dia. less than 50 per cent. 
Unio enneotus Lea, '40 (Holston R.)- —Pleurohema cuneohts Simp¬ 
son, f i4, p. 74$, 

Dia (Lea) : 43 per cent,; (Simpson) : 42 and 46 per cent. 

2. Fusconaia cuneolus apfressa (Lea.)—Dia, 50 per cent, 
or over. 

Unio oppress*** Lea. '71 (Tennes.se R. H Tuscumbia; Holston R,).— 

Pintrobema oppress Simpson, 'oo, p. 749. 

Dia, ( Lea) ; 52 per cent. 

Unio tuscutnbknsis Lea, *71 (Tuscumbia; Holston R.).— Plcuro- 

hema tuscumbttnsis Simpson, 14, p. 748. 

Dia. (Lea) : 56 per cent; (Simpson) ; 56 and 58 per cent. 

» See Fr, Amer r Philos, Soe., 57, pp. 530, 531. 
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Umo flavidus Lea, *j-2 (Clinch R., Anderson Co,, Tend.; Holston 
R.; N. Ala.).—Synonym to PL tuscumbknsis, according to Simp¬ 
son, I. c r 

Bia. (Lea): 52 per cent. 

I have measured the following material 


Loe. 


Max. 

IGa. 

A*. 


Tennessee River. 

Chora Shoals ... 

4 

66 

51 

6l 

tiWr, 

Hoistart River, 

Turley Milt .... 

1 

46 

46 

46 

CUFIr 

Noctoii 

10 

59 

45 

s> 

Qppr r (run.) 

Holston Station *****„*+,**.*., 

2 

4 7 

45 

& 

cUn T 

Austin MiM .,....... + , ,, + r + * s + # , 

3 

54 

45 


eun T (appr.} 

Norik Fork Holston River. 

Rothcrwood —...... 

IO 

45 

39 

41 

run. 

Hilton ..... + 

S 

43 

36 

40 

CMW. 

Mtrtdola ......... 

8 

46 

3& 

4t 

cun. 


The general rule, from the Tennessee up the Holston, is seen. 
Irregularities and more sudden changes (from the Tennessee to the 
Holston, and from the latter to the North Fork) may be accounted 
for, on' the one hand* by scarcity of material or, on the other, by the 
sudden transition from a larger river to a smaller one. 

I leave out some material collated in tributaries of the Ten¬ 
nessee and Holston, because it is fragmentary: hut I should say 
that it does not conflict with the rule. From the Clinch Rfcer, I 
am able to offer the following table. 


L«. Ne. Mas, Mia, A*r 

Clinch River, 

Solway - 1 55 51 55 appr m 

Clinton 7 57 4 7 5 * oppr. (fan,) 

Gffntt + , g + +++ , + H + 1 , i + h ,, + 1 + + , + i+ 1 52 52 52 afipr. 

Black Fox Ford . 3 45 40 43 rmt* 

Clinch River Station .....**+*+** 6 45 40 45 orn. 

Oak in an ..».***.*•* 7 49 39 44 rtw. 

Horton Ford --^. 1 30 39 39 cun. 

Speers Ferry ...... 9 42 36 40 cun, 

Dinchpcrt *« ... 6 44 38 41 ma. 


The sudden change of obesity between Offutt and Black Fox 
Ford undoubtedly is clue to the fact that a long stretch of the river 
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intervenes from which no shells arc at hand, and lliat above Qffutt 
the Powell flows Into the Clinch, the latter thus suddenly decreasing 
in $ize. 

Material from the Powell is scanty, but it fits into the scheme. 
It is thus clear that also the nmrofiiij-grnup is subject to the law. 
It also holds good, as far as my material goes, in the Tennessee and 
Sts tributaries in northern Alabama, where this type of shells also 
seems to be abundant. 

Group of Fuscgnaia edgariana in the Upper Tenxessee-system. 

I distinguish the following two forms, but use the specific name 
of cdgarbna (see F. cor, Ortmami. ? tS, pp* 532, 533). 

1 . Fusconaia edgah) an a (Lea)*—Dia. 50 per cent, or over. 
Unto edgarianus Lea, *40 (Holston R. h Tenn.; Tennessee R., Flor¬ 
ence, Ala .).—Fleurobema edgarianum Simpson, T4* p r 741. 

Dia. (Lea): 64 per cent.; (Simpson): 58, 69, 76 per cent. 

Umo obtmeus Lea, ’71 (Tuscumbia* Ala.; Holston JC, Tenn.;i.— 
Synonym to cdgarl&num, according to Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea): 53 per cent. 

Unto ondersonmsis Lea. *72 (Holston R.; Ginch IL, Anderson Co., 
Teem.)*—Synonym to edgarianmn p according to Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea): 76 per cent. 

2. Fusconaia edg arcana analog a (Ortmann).—Dia. less than 
50 per cent. 

Fusconaia cor a Malaga Ortmann, T8, p. 533 (Clinch R,, Speers 
Ferry). 

My material from Clinch Rkrer has furnished the following 


figures. 

No. Mi*. Uifl. Ay, 

Clinch River. 

Edgemoor .........*........ ) =£ £§ 58 cd^ar, 

Needham Ford ..___... 2 31 42 46.5 ajioI. (edjran) 

Clinch River Station .. 2 48 47 47,5 anal 

Sneedvitk . t 40 49 49 anal 

Omrdi Ford".........._..... i 42 42 42 onal. 

Speers Ferry ... $ 4$ 4} 46 ma L 

Gindiport . 6 4S 41 42 anal 

St Paul *-■-. -.. 7 45 40 43 mal 

Fink . .. 2 *£ 41 45 oiidf + 

Cleveland .... 6 44 40 42 imof. 
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The sudden jump between EdgemoDr and Needham Ford is ex¬ 
plained by the long distance between these two points. 

In the Pozvclt Rkvr, this shell is also found* and material is at 
hand from two places, Combs and Rose Hill. At the former place, 
the average diameter is 42 per cent,, at the latter, 43 per cent. 
Here the lowest percentage has been found to he 38. 

I did not collect shells of this type in the H oh ton below the 
forks, which is quite a remarkable fact. But the flat type turns up 
again in the North Fork, from Rotherwood to Holsion P. G_ Here 
the diameter lies between 41 and 48 per cent,, and there is no ap¬ 
parent change in this comparatively short stretch of river. 

Three shells from the Tennessee at Florence, AIa. T have the dia. 
55* 7 °t 7° per cent, with the average of 65, thus being more swollen 
than any shells from the upper Tennessee region. From a tribu¬ 
tary' some distance farther up, Pa hit Rock River t I have the fol¬ 


lowing tabic. 

Ue. No. Mix, Min. At. 

Paint Rock .. 10 54 47 51 (apraL) 

Tree ton 6 54 47 5- cdyar* (apraL) 


Princeton ++«** + .*»*»+.*.*. + »* + » I 49 49 49 awL 

This series may appear as unreliable, since the uppermost sta¬ 
tion contains only one shell; yet the fact is evident that the Paint- 
Rock-River-shells are less obese than those from the Tennessee 
below. 

Although, on the whole, my material of the edgariana-groilp is 
somewhat fragmentary, the !avv is distinctly seen, chiefly m a por¬ 
tion of the Clinch River, from Needham Ford upwards, where con¬ 
ditions are typical. These are perfectly analogous to those observed 
in the anicoliw-g roup, and thus we are justified to distinguish also 
here two varieties, a swollen river form, and a flat headwaters-form, 
although the latter has not been named previously. 

Group of Fusconaia babnesiana in toe Upper Tennessee 

System. 

I have treated of this group previously , iS and have given an ac¬ 
count of its taxonomy* Thus it suffices here to repeat only the 

ta AWif. r 31* 1917. P- 58 R 
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general results, and to support them by tables of measurements. 
The materia] of this species is rather rich, and I shall not give the 
measurements of all of it, but shall restrict myself to selected 
examples which show the law clearly. 

I have distinguished here three forms, 

I- Fl-sconaia barnesiara (Lea) — I)*a. 40-49 per cent. 

2. Fuscos AIA baHNESIaNa aiGBYENSis (Lea).—Dia, less than 
40 per cent. 

3. FuSconaia hahnesiana tumescens (Lea), — -Dia. 30 per 
cent, or over. 

I first give the material from three large rivers in the vicinity 
of Knoxville. 


Lot. 

No. 

Miut. 

Mtcu 

At, 


Tennessee River, Little R, Sho&Es, 

t 

37 

37 

57 

tum. 

Little Term, River. Monroe Co. ., 

3 

37 

Si 

54 

fttIH. 

French Brood River, Boyd Creek. 

S 

33 

43 

50 

1mm. (frflr.ii.) 

Hotsfon River. 

Mascot ^. 

j 

48 

48 

48 

barn. 

Hdjd^lCS -r + . + .-r^-.nr. .. . + I + R + + P-I* - , 

5 

50 

41 

4fi 

bam, (J&m.) 

Turley Mill .. 

1 

>1 

31 

51 

turn. 

Kmiott ... 

5 

32 

43 

49 

farm, 

Holsron Sutton 

2 

48 

46 

47 

&srn. 

Austin Mill . TT . 

1 

40 

40 

40 

fram. 

South Fork HoijtOn River, 

Factotus ...._ . T ......__ 

3 

43 

42 

43 

from. 

Bhiff City . . ...... 

8 

42 

36 

30 

fripb. (bar. b,) 

Emmett ___ r . 

8 

39 

33 

37 

high. 


1 

34 

34 

34 

high. 

Middle Fork Hof si on River. 

CEi 111] owic .... 

3 

37 

35 

3*5 

high. 

North Fork Hvision River (next station belDw t Austin Mit3 T has av. 40 

per cent. = £q™.) . 

Lk. 

No. 

Mux- 

Min, 

Av. 


Rotherwood _ ....... t , + , + . 

8 

43 

3^ 

40 

tarn, (fr-r^b.) 

Mendoia .... . .. . . . 

4 

41 

36 

39 

frjpfr. (frant.) 

Holaton P. O, . T . . ...*.++,+. 

5 

40 

33 

37 

bigb, (bam.) 

Saltvitle .... #> „ it 

7 

39 

34 

37 

bigb. 

Big Moeasin Creek (next stadon below, Rothcrwood, has av. 40 per cent). 

Lac. 

No. 

}t*=- 

\f Irl 

Av, 


Moccasin Gap 

10 

40 

32 

37 

bigb , {&arn.) 

Willow Springs + r _ 

2 

38 

33 

3&5 

high. 
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It hardly needs to be pointed out that, beginning in the large 
rivers, tumeecens passes gradually into bamesiana, and farther up, 
into bigbycnsis. This is one of the be^t and most convincing series. 

In Clinch River, conditions are similar, but the on!}- specimen 
from the lowermost station (Solway) makes an exception, but a 


rather striking one. 

We may however, 

very well disregard it, and 

take it simply for an abnormal case. 

With the next station above it; 

(Edgcmoor), the normal condition is seen to begin. 


Loc. 

No, 

Max. 

Min. 

At, 


Clinch River* 






Sohny ... 

.. 1 

38 

3* 

38 

bigb + 

Edgemoor 

.. 4 

S3 

49 

SO 

turn. (Aa.ni,) 

Clinton ...,— + ..,.,. 

. i 

43 

45 

45 

barn* 

WaFker Ford .,.,. .., 

+»*»**«*.«** a 

49 

4* 

47 5 

from. 

Kyle Ford _____ 

.. 1 

41 

4* 

41 

bam r 

ClinchpDrt ... 

....,.*.*** i 

& 

36 

36 

bigb. 

St Bant ...... 

___ ..... 1 

35 

35 

35 

high. 

Fink ..+*+#»*»«. 

1 

33 

38 

38 

high. 

Raven 

.. 6 

33 

32 

36 

high. 

Ric bland ....._. *, 

+ .......... 12 

40 

33 

3fi 

high, (bam.) 

Cedar Bluff .. 


30 

33 

3^ 

bigb. 

Taaewell 


39 

39 

30 

high. 

FffWtU River (next station below is Clinton, with 45 per cent. = bam.). 

Loc. 

No, 

Mix. 

Min. 

At. 


Greens Ford , + . + 


40 

40 

40 

bam* 



37 

36 

37 

bigb* 

Ruse Hill .. 


37 

37 

37 

bigb. 

Dryden _...... — 


4t 

36 

39 

bigb. (bam.) 

Big Stone Gap ....... 


4T 

31 

36 

high, {bam.} 

No comment is necessary, except that it should be noted that, in 


this species, the intermediate form (ftsrwrwiiu) turns up, occa¬ 
sionally, way up in the headwater*. This, of course, is due to the 
fact that the limits drawn between the three farms are very narrow. 

In some of the tributaries of the upper Tennessee, tumeseens* 
according to my material, passes only into barnesiana, without the 
most compressed form of bigbyensis being well represented. This 
is seen, for instance, in Little Pigeon River at Seviervilk, a tribu¬ 
tary to the French Broad . The latter, at Boyd Creek possesses 
tumescens with the average diameter of 50 per cent. + with an ad- 
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mixture of some specimens of harttesiana, From Scvierville, I have 
uin specimens, ranging from 45 to 38 per Cent., the average being 
4 ^ per cent.* tints representing barnesiam with an interspersing of a 
few bigbypnsts, I have no doubts however, that, if there was any 
material from farther up stream, pure bighyensts would appear. 

Finally, the same conditions obtain in the Tennessee drainage in 
northern Alabama, In the Tennessee River at Florence is a form 
(12 specimens measured) in which the diameter ranges from 64 to 
50 per cent., w ith the average at 56 per cent. This is pure tumes- 
rrui. In the tributaries we find mostly the more compressed forms 
of the barneshvia- and bigbyrnsis-type. so, for instance, in Elk 
River r at Fayetteville (1 specimen), a form with the diameter of 
44 per cent, (bamesiana), and farther up, at Estilt Springs (8 
specimens), a form ranging from 40 to 35 per cent,, with the average 
of 38 per ccnt. + which corresponds to bigbyensis. 

Thus the contention is substantiated, that tumesems of the large 
rivers passes through bantesiana into bigbytnsis of the head water s. 

Ghouf of Am ulema fbruviaka (Lamarck). 

The extremes of this group of forms are marked by Ambiema 
peruviana (Lam.) (— Quadrate plicata Simpson. "14, p r 814) and 
Amhlcma collate (Raf.) (= Quadnda undulate (Bam.) Simpson* 
p S19). But there are other described "species” which fall into 
this group. 

Wilson and Clark (1914) and Uttertack {1916) have referred to 
these as showing the same phenomenon cl a swollen form inhabit¬ 
ing the large rivers, and a flat one in the smaller streams {Cumber¬ 
land and Osage River systems). I have no doubt that this 1$ 
correct, and that it applies also to other rivers. 

According to my experience, there is no question that specimens 
of A. castefa in the Ohio River below Pittsburgh are more obese 
than the greatly compressed specimens fouitd + for instance, in the 
Beaver and upper Allegheny drainages. However, I do not possess 
sufficient material from the middle and lower Ohio, to show the 
actual transition into peruviana, Also tn the Tenncssee-system, 1 
did not go far enough down to reach the range of the latter: what I 
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have found in the Knoxville region, and what I have from the Ten¬ 
nessee in northern .Alabama, should all be classed with A + costata. 

Quadrula pustulosa (Lea) (Simpson, 1 14 h p r S48). 

This is a species which generally avoids smaller streams, both 
in the Ohio and upper Tennessee drainages. Consequently, not 
untch difference is observed in obesity. Nevertheless a slight indi¬ 
cation of our law is seen in 50 far> as the most compressed indi¬ 
viduals come from the most extreme stations in the upstream 
direction. 

Generally speaking, in the Ohio and Tennessee systems, this 
species has a diameter between 50 and 70 per cent. Specimens fall¬ 
ing under 50 per cent, are at hand from the following localities. 
Licking Rfar, Fanner .—Four specimens, dia, 47-45 per cent, aver¬ 
age : 46 per cent . 

Big Sandy Riv., Prestansburg .—Otic among three specimens has the 
dia. of 44 per cent., the others have 50 and 52 per cent. 

Pocaialico Rk\ f Raymond City —Two specimens, dia, 48 and 45 
per cent 

Little Kanawha Riv. y Burnsville .—One specimen with 46 per cent, 
(another with 50 per cent,). 

Allegheny Rh\ f Kelly .—One specimen with 49 per cent, among 
others more obese. 

Cheat Riv ., Cheat Haven *—One specimen with 48 per cent,, and 
two others more obese. 

All these stations arc well upstream, and in no case, this species 
has been found above these points. Thus it is seen, that unusually 
flattened individuals turn up only in smaller streams or at the upper¬ 
most limit of the distribution. In the Tennessee system, no speci¬ 
mens under 50 per cent in diameter have been found. 

Quadrula metanevra (Rafincsqtie). and var. wardi (Lea). 
Simpson, *14, pp. 834, 835, 

The form wards has been separated from typical mctamrzra 
because of its greater compression and greater smoothness, the targe 
knobs, so characteristic for the main species, being absent or very 
slightly developed. 
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The true melattevra i$ restricted mainly to larger rivers. But 
occasionally St goes into smaller rivers, but hardly ever into the 
headwaters. It has been reported repeatedly from rather small 
streams, but then it was generally represented by the var. wardi. 
The original localities of the latter are Walhanding River p Ohio 
(tributary to Tuscarawas); Wapsipinicon River (Wassepmicon), 
Iowa; and Coal River, Logan Co., Va. (Coal stiver is now in 
Kanawha and Boone Cos., W* Va*)* Three specimens from the 
latter locality were in the Hartman collection, and are now in the 
Carnegie Museum, 

Sterlet™ reports xeardi from Sugar Creek, another tributary of 
Tuscarawas River. 

Aside from the types of ivardi from Coal River, the Carnegie 
Museum possesses this form from the Ohio, Monongahela and Alle¬ 
gheny Rivers in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. But these specimens 
are not very' typical, are rare, and imergrade with the normal 
melanoma. They are found, however, at and near the upstream 
limit of the distribution of the species, A rather good specimen of 
wardi comes front the Little Kanawha River at Burnsville. This 
again is a smaller stream. 

Thus the tendency is observed, when the species enters smaller 
streams, to develop a compressed variety* But, in addition, this 
variety inclines to obliterate a peculiar sculpture, very’ character¬ 
istic for the main species, that of large knobs upon the surface of 
the shell. This should be kept in mind. 

Quaoeula CVLIKURICA (Say). Simpson, *14. p. 83* 

This widely distributed species ordinarily is strongly nodulous, 
with great knobs upon the posterior ridge, and the shell is generally 
much swollen. Its characters are rather uniform over the range. 

However in the headwaters of the Ohio River, in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and in the upper Tennessee-region, two peculiar ^mail- 
stream- races have developed. In the Tuscarawas River , in Beaver 
River,, and French Creek f there is a remarkably compressed form, 
which, in addition, is practically smooth, having lost not only the 

™ Proo Ohio Acad. So.. 4, 1907. 
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large knobs, but also the nodules. 11 U hardly, however, forms a 
distinct race here, being rare* and passing insensibly into the normal 
type. 

In the upper Tennessee; there is an analogous form, also greatly 
compressed, atid without the large knobs. It is, however, not 
smooth, but thickly covered with small nodules, even more so than 
the normal foran. It has been called var, strsgiHata i. Wright), 
Simpson ( 1 . c,) does not accept this, because there is an “absolute 
graduation 5 " to this form. Yet in the upper Clinch, from the Ten¬ 
nessee-Virginia state line upward, this variety becomes a pure race, 
which is very striking. It is also in Powell River and the North 
Fork Holston, but not so well developed. 

In this instance, it is dearly seen that analogous, compressed 
forms are being developed independently in the upper Ohio and ihe 
upper Tennessee systems, and their independence is shown by the 
difference in the character of the nodules: the one is practically 
smooth, the other strongly nodulous. But in the disappearance of 
the large knobs they agree again. 

I shall give here the measurements of the form in the Clinch 
River . Itt the last column, in this case, the name given refers to the 
development of the large knobs. 


Ik. 

No. 

Mux. 

Mia. 

Av. 


Edgemoor . ... 

■ *** a 

35 

34 

35 

cyL 

Clinton .. 


41 

31 

39 

eyL 

Clinch River Station ........ 


39 

34 

36 

eyt 

Speers Ferry ... 



34 

3^ 

O'^ 

Clmchport .............._ 


35 

& 

33 

eyi (strip.) 

Fink ... ■ + ■ + , + . + ... 

***. 1 

31 

3i 

3i 

cyt.-sirig. 

Cleveland ___ 


35 

2d 

3* 

strip. 

KiSiVCII f 1 + 1 + i -fe ( i + # rriTiTia m m m 

.... 2 

3* 

30 

30 

strip. 

Richland _ 


3i 

28 

30 

strip. 

Cedar Biuff , __ .......... 


27 

27 

27 

strip. 

Rotunda hi a tuberculata 

(Raffnesque), 

and 

R. gran JEER A (Lea)- 


Quadruta tub. and gran. Simpson, '14, pp, 903, 905, 


According to We bon and Oark, ia these two forms show, in the 
Cumberland River, the phenomenon that the swollen form {grans- 

17 Stcrki, /V. Ohio 4. p, 390, mentions this form first. 
lS I* e., "14, p. Gj. 

£R0C AME* r zmti EOC, VQtr WSp 5, AVGChT », i$2Q. 
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fera) of the lower parts of the river passes gradually into the more 
compressed form (/fifrernt/dta) of the headwaters* l have not suffi¬ 
cient material to substantiate this by measurements, since all my 
material, from the middle Ohio upwards, and from the upper Ten¬ 
nessee, dearly belongs to the compressed tubercuiata-typc. But the 
genera] rule, at least, is thus confirmed, that the swollen form, 
gramfem, is not found in the upper course of these rivers. 

Group of Lexinctonia dqlabelloides is the Upper Tennessee- 

SYSTEM. 

The dol&bdhiies-g roup is common in the upper Tennessee, and 
also in the Tcnnessee-drainage in Alabama, and I again distinguish 
a swollen and a compressed form, the first in the larger rivers,, the 
second in the headwaters. They pass gradually into each other, 
and the line drawn between them, at the diameter of 50 per cent., 
again is artificial. The nomenclature and synonymy is as follows : l * 

r. Lexington dolabejlloides (Lea).—Dia, 50 per cent, or over. 
Unfa dolabdloides Lea, '40 (Holston R. # Temi .).—Pleutobema doi 
Simpson, '14, p. 752. 

Dia. (Lea): 63 per cent ■ (Simpson) : 67 and 71 per cent. 

Unto thomtmi Lea* *57 (Tuscumbk* Ala,).—Recognized as syn¬ 
onym by Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea): 66 per cent. 

Unio nioorrsianus Lea, *57 (Tuscumbia, Ala.).—Synonym* accord¬ 
ing to Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea) 1 67 per cent. 

Unit? rwiirvaius Lea, J yt (Tennessee R .; Holston R,) J —Synonym, 
according to Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea) : 63 per cent. 

Uino circumactus Lea, '7 1 (Florence, Ata.; Holston R., Teun.).— 
Synonym, according to Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea) : 58 per cent. 

Unh subgbbatits Lea n p yt (Florence, Ala.; Nashville, Tom*)*— 
Synonym, according to Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea) : 73 per cent, 

ia See Ortmann, Ppw. Amcr. Fhib j, Soc^ 57, '18, pp, 545, 546. 
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2. Lexington i a dolabelloioes conradi {Vanatta)*— Dia, less 
than 50 per cent, 

Unia macnlatus Conrad. ’84 (Elk and Flint R. f Ain.),— Ptcurobema 
macula him Simpson, ’14. p. 737, 

Dia, (Simpson) : 46 per cent. 

Pleurobema oppression Simpson, '14, p. 747 (Tmcumbia, Ala,; 
Tennessee and Holston R., Tnnn.). 

Dia. 47 per cent. 

I submit here the following tables: 


W. 

No. 

Mas. 

Miti. 

A*. 


Tennesse* Rtvrr. 

Florence .... 

4 

71 

63 

67 

dalah. 

Bridgeport P ._.............. + 

5 

68 

54 

60 

dolab. 

RatE:lmrn ...********* 

1 

74 

74 

74 

do tab. 

French Broad River, Boyd Creek. 

2 

61 

59 

60 

dotah ¥ 

Clutch River. 

Solway _ _ __,. P 

1 

50 

5» 

50 

dolab. 

Clinton ... 

4 

54 

49 

52 

datab. (rpnr.) 

Agee *__ __............ 

1 

SO 

SO 

50 

dolab. 

C] Lnch River Station 

I 

44 

44 

44 

COnr. 

Clmehport .. P . P 

1 

42 

4i 

42 

conr. 

St. Paul ...... r , r 

1 

45 

45 

45 

roar. 

Cleveland .. r ,., P . P , P ,., 

5 

40 

59 

40 

CQnr. 

Rav^n .. . P . P . P , P ,. 

6 

39 

34 

36 

conr. 

Richland ..... 

2 

SB 

36 

37 

cour r 

Cedar Btuff ,. . . .. 

2 

37 

36 

36 ,| 

co nr. 


Similar conditions prevail in Powell River, where no dolabeltoides 
have been met with, and where the percentage of conradi drops to 
37 at Big Stone Gap. 

Remarkably enough, I did not find this shell in the Holston 
proper (a case paratlel to that of Fmamma edgoriatta), but it is 
present again, in the shape of conradi, in North and South Fork 
Holston, and again the law is evident here. This is shown in the 
following table. 


JjK. 

Ne. 

HiLL. 

Hln. 

At, 


South Fork Hof itan Rjvtr. 






Bluff City .. 


43 

Jfl 

41 

tanr. 


■ ■+ 

qU 

Emmelt _ ....... P ..,__ 

1 

4^ 

42 

+2 

37 

conr. 

Frill Dam ..,.— 

, 1 

37 

37 

COnr. 
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j yarik Fori: H&ktctt Rnttr. 


Rotbenvood *.* .-.**.**— i 40 40 40 ronr. 

Hilton . . *«**•*. 2 42 41 41.5 COffft 

Wtfldota . -***„*.**,. . 8 45 315 40 conr. 

Sahvilte T --S 40 36 37 conr + 


Finally, 1 am able to tabulate the conditions in Paint Rock River 
in Alabama. It should be remembered that, in the main river in 
tius region, dolabeHoidcs is present with the average dia. o i 67 and 
60 per cent., and the minimum of 54 per cent. 


Lk 

Nfl. 

Max, 

Min. 

Av. 


New r Hope .... 

..-.. 10 


49 

57 

d&lah. { 

Paint Rf'ick . , . . L . 

. . . , L . .. 10 

57 

& 

45 

COitr. itF'lab.) 



Princeton ............... 


44 


4Q 

rortr. 


This last series completely connects the two forms, which con¬ 
nection was not so evident in the lower Clinch on. account of the 
scarcity of materia!. 


Group of Pleusqbeiia cokdatum in the Upper Ohio-erainace. 

This is an extremely difficult and polymorphous group on ac¬ 
count of the complexity of conditions and the variability of other 
characters of the shell, besides obesity. I have indicated, in a gen¬ 
eral way, the main phases of this species. 3 * But most of them may 
be dismissed for our present purposes. Yet there are two of them, 
PL cordatnm ccstUI as and PI. cordatum coccineum , which clearly 
submit to the law, as will be demonstrated in the tables. 

The synonymy of these forms is as follows (It should be noted 
that I call the main species cordons (Rafinesque), and not ohliqitum 
(Lamarck) : the reason for so doing will he given elsewhere)* 

1. FLEUROBE&fA cOaOATUM CATiLLUS (Conrad),—Dia, 50 per 
cent, or over. 

Unio cat ill ns Conrad, p j6 (Scioto R. r Ohio). 

Dia. (Conrad) : 51 per cent. 

Uni® solidus Lea, '38 (Ohio R.* Cincinnati; Mahoning R r , Ohio),_ 

Quadrulu solid a Simpson, *14, p, 8S5. 

Dia. (Lea): 60 per cent. Of the four specimens measured by 
Simpson, only two belong here with the Dia, 58 and 59 per cent. 

-* Ortniann, p j 8 < p. 547 fir. 
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Unia cocdncas Lea, '38 (Ohio R- n Marietta; Mahoning K r , Ohio; 
Columbus* Ohio), 

Dia.: 53 per cent; 

Unia fnlgidus Lea, '45 (Alexandria, La., probably a mistake). 

Dia,: 60 per cent, 

2 . Pleuhobhma comjatum cocci neum (Conrad), — Dia, le*3 
than 50 per cent. 

Unio coccmetts Conrad, '36 (Mahoning R-, near Pittsburgh)*— 
Quadritia coccinea Simpson, T4, p. 883, 

Dia. (Conrad) : 37 per cent-; (Simpson) : 43, 46 per cent. 


. 

No. 

Maac. 

Mia. 

Av, 


Ohio Rher, 

Portsmouth 

2 

67 


6l.S 

cat 

Portland .. . . .., . r 

3 

64 

55 

60 

eat. 

St, Mary's ....._ 

4 

67 

59 

6$ 

eat. 

T oronto ...___ 

6 

fc? 

54 

5S 

eat. 

Cooks Fern," _*,*<*.*.*.....*- 

M 

6S 

SO 

57 

eat. 

Industry 

16 

64 

S3 

S7 

eat. 

Coraopotis .. 

I 

51 

St 

S» 

eai. 

Allegheny River. 

Natrona ****+*. + .*.***.*. ~. ~- 

I 

56 

56 

56 

eat. 

A Liidd in 

5 


53 

54 

eai. 


22 

63 

41 

54 

eat. (cOfe.) 

Johnctta #...**.+«+*+-+-+*+»*» . * 

1 

ss 

SS 

SS 

rat. 

Kelly .... 


62 

40 

SI 

eat. {eoee.) 

Templeton - 

3 

53 

49 

Si 

eai. (eoee m ) 

Walnut Bend **.*.**+*+**++«+*«+ 

1 

56 


S 6 

eat 

Tk>nesta .* * + - 

1 

47 

47 

47 

eaee. 

Hkkory . ___ _ _ 

3 

54 

45 

49 

eoce m (rol.) 

Warren .... 

a 

54 

49 

5t5 

eat. (eaee.) 

Larabee ..... 

13 

51 

44 

47 

coce . {eatA 


Thus catillus does not entirely disappear in the headwaters of the 
Allegheny River. This is different in French Creek, which goes 
into the Allegheny above the station of Templeton in the last table, 
where Che average diameter is 51 per cent. 


Loe. 

No. 

Mu. 

Min. 

Ay. 


French Creek (follows TempSeton). 





Utica -., 

3 

52 

35 

43 

race, (cat) 

Cambridge Spring* ..,. Tk *.*,*.. 

6 

45 

37 

42 

eace. 

CamirflMl/rr Creek. Edinboro ---. 

1 

41 

41 

41 

eace. 

Lebamf Creek, Waterford 

3 

43 

38 

40 

caec. 
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I have also a very interesting series from the Beaver drainage. 
Just below the mouth of Beaver River, in the Ohio at Industry; pure 


eatilitts is present with the average diameter of 

57 

per cent. 

L*c. 

No, 

Mk. 

Min. 

Av. 


Beaver River* 

Wampum . + t + - 

*4 

61 


53 

eat. (ftjrr.) 

Mahoniiii/ River, 

Mahdttingto wa , _ T . ._........ 

3 

53 

46 

30 

cat* (cocc.) 

Covens .... . 

I 

5° 

50 

50 

cat. 

Leavittsburgh . P _ _ _ 

a 

40 

46 

4 7 

cm. 

Newton Falls _._ . . ..... 

1 

41 

41 

41 

<T0CC. 

Sheuantjo River (follows Wampum). 
Harbor Bridge ...... 3 

48 

43 

4d 

CM. 

Pulaski .. 

5 

45 

41 

43 

eocc. 

SharpSYiJIe .* PTPTT . TP . . P ,.. 

i 

43 

43 

43 

core. 

Clarksville .... 

9 

32 

41 

47 

eacc, (cat.) 

Shenarigo . 

5 

49 

+* 

46 

a>ee* 

Jamestown ........_......... 

*7 

0 

37 

43 

CM. 


The elevation of the diameter at Clarksville is due to the pres¬ 
ence of a number of quite young specimens. We have learned, 
under the group of Fuse&flaia subfatunda, that the diameter of 
young shells is comparatively greater. Older individuals at this 
locality are all pure cOtmieum. 

Even in a small creek like the Neshmnock, the law becomes 
visible. 


Lac, 

No. 


Min, 

A*. 


Easlbrcok _ .......... 

. fi 

43 

3^ 

40 

core. 

Neshannoek Falls ......... 

Volant .- - 

- 3 

48 

A? 

35 

iQ 

4* 

j£> 

CM* 

Leesburg ... 

- 4 

40 

■J3T 

38 

tyrr, 

cace* 


Similar conditions prevail in the Monongahda drainage. At 
Charleroi P the form catillus is rather pure. From farther up I have 
only scanty material, but at the mouth of Cheat River, at Cheat 
Ilaven, coiHlus is present (diameter about 50 per cent, or slightly 
more). From the West Fork River I have only specimens of 
typical toctwvum, all with the diameter below SO per cent. 
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Grow of Pleurobema oviforme is the Upper Tenessee- 

DRAINAGE. 

Great confusion lias prevailed hitherto with regard to the shells 
belonging here. In a previous paper 1 have tried to bring order 
into this group,- 1 and have divided ii into three subspecies, because 
31 Pr. Amor. Philos, Soc., 57, p t8, p. 550 ff. 
the oldest name given was applied to a form intergrading between 
the extremes. The synonymy is as follows, 

1. Pleurobema oviforme (Conrad),—Dia, 40 to 49 per cent, 
of Length. 

Unfa oviforms Conrad, "34 (Tennessee ).—-Pleurobema oviforme 
Simpson, *14. p. 745., 

Dia. (Simpson): 43 per cent. 

Unfa ravendianus Lea, "34 (French Broad R,, Asheville* N* Car.) 
— Pleurobema rar. Simpson, *14, p. 796, 

Dia P (Lea): 43 per cent.; (Simpson): 40 and 43 per cent. 
Another specimen measured by the latter has 50 per cent. 

Unto iesleyi Lea, ¥ 6 o (Kentucky* Tennessee).— Pleurobema fasL 
Simpson, *14, p, 744. 

Dia, ( Lea) ; 43 per cent. Specimens measured by Stmpson give 
31 and 39 per cent., and, consequently, do not belong here. 

Unfa or na fits Lea, r 6i (Alabama),— Pleurobema orn, Stmpson* *14. 
p, 746. 

Dia, (Lea) : 43 per cent.; (Simpson, supposed type): 44 per cent. 
Unfa dinchcmis Lea, f 6j (Clinch, French Broad, Hols ton).— Pleu- 
robewa clinch. Simpson, *14, p. 743. 

Dta. (Lea and Simpson) : 44 per cent. 

Unfa conasougaensh Lea, '72 (Conasauga Cr, p Monroe Co., Term,), 
— Pleurobema con. Simpson, *14, p. Bqq p 
D ia. (Lea) : 45 per cent.; (Simpson): 40 per cent. 

2 . Pleurobema oviforme argenteum (Lea).—Dia, less than 
40 per cent, 

Umo argent etts Lea, ’41 (Hobton R., Tenn.),~F/eiirofefwa arg* 
Simpson, '14, p. 798, 

Dia, (I^ea): 38 per cent,; (Simpson): 32 per cent. 
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Cnh striaifasimus Anthony, ’65 (Tennessee). 

Dia. 30 per cent. 

L iti& plantar Lea, '68 (Tennessee; Hols ton R. + Washington Co,* 
Va .).—Ptturobema plan ins Simpson, "14, p. 302, 

Dia. (Lea) : 35 per cent.; (Simpson): 33 per cent. 

L nig brevis Lea. 'jZ (Conasauga Cr., Monroe Co., Term. ) r — Fleuro- 
bima breve Simpson, T l4* p. Soa 
Dfa L (Lea): 33 per cent.; (Simpson) : 36 per cent, 

L nio mordimms Wright, '97 (Powell R., Lee Co,, Va.).— P Unro¬ 
be uia S7i'Ord. Simps on, *14, p, 757 + 

Dia. (Simpson); 40 per cent. These measurements are taken 
from an extremely obese specimen. Other specimens in the original 
lot all fail below 40 per cent. 

3. Pleurobema ovi forme tiOLSTONEMSE (Lea).—Dia. 50 per 
cent, or over. 

Unfa holstoneush Lea, *40 { Holst on R .).—Plcurobana hoist r Simp¬ 
son, *14, p. 739. 

Dia. ( Lea) : 54 per cent.; Simpson) : 50. 56, 58 per cent. 

Unfa mnndns Lea, r $7 (Tennessee R. r Ala.),—Synonym to Iwlston- 
ease, according to Simpson. 

Dia, (Lea): 64 per cent. 

Unfa tesserute Lea, r 6i (Nolichticky R., Tenn.).— Pie n robe ma less. 
Simpson, '14, p. 749. 

Dia. (Lea and Simpson) : 64 per cent. 

Unfa paitmoidcs Lea, *71 (Clinch and Holston),—Synonym to 
hoistonenst, according to Simpson. 

Dia. (Lea) : 51 per cent. 

Unfa actums Lea. *71 (Tennessee EL, Concord, Tenn,),— Plenro- 
bemo arums Simpson, '14* p. 746. 

Dia. ( Lea) : 55 per cent. Simpson’s measurements give 48 per 
cent., and thus belong to typical oviforme. 

Unfa lasd Lea, f ?i (Tennessee R. t Tuscumbia, Ala,, Holston R,),— 
Synonym to hohlonense, according to Simpson. 

Dia, (Lea) ; 56 per cent. 

Unfa belhdfis Lea, *72 (Holston R,; Tennessee R., Mussel Shoals, 
Ala.).—Synonym to hols£onettse r according to Simpson, 

Dia. (Lea); 64 per cent. 
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T.vble bf the Forms of the Oviforme-Group. 


Lot 

No. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Av, 


Tennessee River* 

Florence ...... T ._ F ,. 


55 

55 

55 

hoist 

Rathbum . ... T . . . 


57 

& 

5^5 

hoist. 

CllOta Shoals . ...... 

2 

54 

54 

54 

hoist. 

Little River Shoals ..* 

** 2 

5* 

46 

4S.5 

ovif. { hoist .) 

H vision River. 

Mascot r ,__ 


51 

4* 

4M 

ovif. {hoist} 

Hodges * r *____.. 

*. 6 

4S 

44 

46 

avif. 

Turley Mill ... 

+ > 1 

41 

4* 

4i 

QVif* 

Koctou ..... 

+ + l 

47 

47 

47 

OVif. 

Holston Station ......... + * i + s 

X 

44 

44 

44 

ovif. 

Fork Haiti on River. 

Faetolu* ... . 

*■ 3 

46 

3S 

42 

avif. (argent.) 

Bluff City ---..**+** 

** 6 

3 a 

35 

37 

argent 

Emipett ............. + , + . + .. + . 

*. 10 

43 

32 


argent, (wif.) 

Barron .... . 

1 

38 

3% 

38 

argent* 

Middie Fork Hohtnn River, 

Chilhowic ..*.*,- + »*****■* 

.. S 

33 

31 

35 

argent 

Wotjnpa River (fust below. 

, it Paclottii, 

there 

h oviform* (argemevm, 

av. 42 per cent.). 

hoc. 

No. 

Mu. 

Min. 

A*. 


Watauga . r , . ......... + „ 


39 

33 

36 

argent 


A'orth Fork Holstoti Riivr (at Hobon Station is oviforme, 44 j?er cent.). 


Lot 

No. 

M*3l r 

Min. 

Av. 


ftotherwood .... r+T < TTrT . E . 

lo 

46 

29 

3S 

argent, (ovif.) 

Hilion ...._ 

$ 

44 

32 

38 

argent, (avif.) 

Mendota ....**+.***,.***.*. 

10 

45 

34 

39 

argent, (ovif.) 

SaltviHe ........._, r , r ..,., 

10 

3* 

32 

35 

argent. 

Rig Moeasin Creek (above ft other wood). 




Lne, 

No + 

Mai. 


Av. 


Mocassin Gap ... 

13 

39 

33 

35 

argent 

Wil!o w Springs ____ + . + . f *. 

5 

39 

30 

34 

argent. 

Cjinrfc River. 






Edgemoor _. T , . ..... # 

I 

53 

53 

53 

hoist. 

Clinton ... r T . T , r , r .............. 

2 

45 

44 

445 

at-rf. 

Kyle Ford ............. 

3 

47 

38 

42 

wif. {argent ) 

Speers Ferry ............... + r + . 

2 

33 

36 

37 

argent 

CHnchport . --- 

5 

47 

42 

44 

ovtf. 

Sl Paul ------ 

4 

3* 

35 

37 

argent . 

Fink ... . . 

2 

39 

34 

37 

or gen L 

Cleveland --- 

10 

47 

36 

40 

avif. {argent) 

Raven .... 

5 

43 

3& 

39 

argent, (ovif.) 

Rtchtartd ... 

a 

41 

34 

36 

argent, (ovif.) 

Cedar Bluff ... 

12 

43 

33 

37 

argent. (amf.) 
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Micre are some irregularities in the Clinch* which may be ex¬ 
plained by insufficient mat rial. The form oviformc goes up to the 
uppermost locality, blit it becomes rare in the headwaters; and 
further, it may give way entirely to argent cum above Cedar Bluff. 
1 he decease of obesity is noted chiefly In the minima. 

Jn Powell River, oviform? alone or associated with argent turn 
goes up to Olinger. However, at Big Stone Gap. among 9 speci¬ 
mens, the max. was 38 per cent., the min. 31 per cent., and the av. 
35 per cent.: pure argcnteum. 

Ihc same law is observed in other tributaries of the Tennessee 
system in East Tennessee, In French Broad River at Boyd Creek, 
oviforme prevails, with occasional Iwistonctisc. Irs the mountains 
at Asheville, the average diameter was found to be 44 per cent- 
{oviforme), with occasional argentcum among them. 1 have ex¬ 
amined 6 specimens in the Walker collection, labeled ravencUumim, 
with the max. of 49 per cent, and the min. of 38 per cent, A very 
similar form I collected in Hkvossee River at Austral: in 8 speci¬ 
mens the max. was 52 per cent., the min. 43 per cent., and the av. 
48 per Cent: these represent ozn forme with occasional iwlstonense. 

Also in northern Alabama and the adjoining parts of Tennessee 


I have found evidence for 

our law. 

as 

is shown by 

the following 

instances.. 

Lm. 

No. 

Mux. 

5Uh. 

Av, 


Faint Rock RiWr T 

Paint Rock ___.... 

2 

55 

so 

5*-5 

hoist. 

Trenton . . .. 


41 

41 

41 

ovif. 

Princeton .. 


47 

39 

42 

ovif, (artfcut ) 

Elk River, 

Fayetteville __ _ _ _ _ _ 


44 

44 

44 

ovif. 

Estill Springs __ _ 

,. 3 

44 

33 

36 

urgeM. (ovif.) 

Bailing River, Cuwan .. 


4-1 

36 

33 

argent, (ovif.) 

The last two localities are 

about equivalent as 

to their situation. 


Group of Pleurobema claya. 

Plcurohema clwa is absent in the upper Tennessee-rcgion, It 
turns up* however, in the Tennessee drainage in northern Alabama. 
Yet my material is too scanty to form an opinion as to the interrela¬ 
tion of this form with owifonne* Pi dava is abundant in the upper 
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Ohio system* and on account of its dose affinity to PL avtformr, 
we might expect to find our law expressed. Bm the fact is that In 
this region no large-river-type h present, PL dava avoiding larger 
streams. Measurements of the material at hand have furnished no 
evidence for a change of obesity correlated with station. The 
measurements correspond roughly to those of the typical oviforme 
(between 40 and 50 j>er cent,), and there is also no form parallel to 
argenteum. 

I also have investigated material from the Coosa River in 
Georgia and Alabama belonging to Pteurobetna decisum (Lea) and 
PI. chattanoogtufnse (Lea). These two species undoubtedly repre¬ 
sent the dava -group and the typical tn-lformc. Yen slight evidence 
was found of a change of obesity according to station, yet some 
indications of it were present. The lowest figures for the average 
diameter were obtained in specimens from Conasauga River in 
Whitfield Co., Ga.; the highest figures in the lower reaches of 
Coosa River in Chilton and Elmore Cos*, Ala. Yet the differences 
are slight at the best (max* 55. min, 38 per cent.), and the irregu¬ 
larities are many. Also the material is very unequal as regards the 
number of specimens measured (Tom one and the same locality. 
Thus I pass over these forms, only calling attention to the posibitity 
that the existence of the same law might be demonstrated also in 
these cases. 

Daoiius promas (Lea) and Da, urouas cafe gat us (Lea)\ 
Simpson, T4. pp. 341* 343, 

Wilson and Clark ('14, pp. 54, 63j have first pointed out that, 
in the Cumberland River, these two forms run together* and that 
the flattened caperaius is in the headwaters* and the swollen dramas 
in the main river (see also Ortmann, TS* p. 566). 

In this species, conditions are somewhat complicated by the fact 
that the swollen form has also a peculiar “hump,” or large tubercle, 
upon each valve, which becomes more or less obliterated in the tlat 
form, being often entirely missing. Thus it is rather hard to draiv 
a line. We may assume, that D . dramas is the swollen type, with 
the diameter of 50 per dent, or over T and a well-developed hump; 
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while dramas caperahts is the compressed form, with the di¬ 
ameter less than 50 per cent.* and without hump. But we must bear 
in mind that some moderately swollen individuals have no hump; 
and that, more frequently, flat specimens may have more or less 
distinct traces of this hump. 

The original measurements taken from Lea, Conrad, and Simp¬ 
son, give for the typural form a diameter ranging from 50 to S4 per 
cent,, while the diameter of cape ni! us ranges from 42 to 48 per cent 

I am able to submit the following table. 

L&f, N&. Mu. Mcn_ At. 

Tennessee River. 


Tusemnbia . + ...,**** + **« + ..*.** 4 74 S9 drom r 

Kanxvi[]e t 5S 58 58 dram. 

Moisten River. 

■* 

McMiHan .*,«+*«.**.+.«+.«+.<»» a 33 34-5 dram* 

Mascot ■ b t __ ■ r ___ 10 6j 43 52 rirtfm, £ns£.) 

Hodges __ „*»**« *+.*»«*» 3 5 s SO 3S drain. 

Turley Mill ..._... .**.„*.3 $3 56 imt r. 

Nation ......___ 1 4^ 48 48 cap, 

HuLtion Station ***.... - 3 36 47 $2 drum, (cap,) 


Farther up in the Holston, this species has not been found. It is 
clear that the form caperot wj is not well developed here, and this is 
also shown by the fact that traces of the hump are found to the 
uppermost station, although, on the other hand, already one of the 
specimens at McMillan is without any hump. In the Clinch and 
Powell, conditions are more favorable to the development of the 
rp^OTfitt-typc^ as is seen in the next table. 


toe. N Q. Uh. Mis. At. 

Clinch River. 

Solway . 2 S 3 49 31 drom. {cap.) 

Edgsmoor . 16 58 4 t 49 rap. (draw.) 

Clinton .,.*.*.*. 6 sa 43 47 cap. (dram.) 

. S 5 i 40 4 d cap. {dram.) 

Clinch River Sea non..*.**•* i 46 46 46 cap. 

Powell River. 

Combs .*.*,***.*„.1 4IS 46 46 cap. 

Arthur ..... 1 42 42 42 cap. 


Combs is about equivalent to Clinch River Station, Also here 
the development of the hump is variable, but specimens without it 
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prevail at the upper stations. The metropolis of cape rains is dearly 
in Clinch and Powell Rivers, toward the headwaters. It should he 
noticed that this species does not go very far up in the rivers, and 
that it is by no means a small-creek-form. 

Groe'c of Obovaria suurotuxda in the Upper Oh id-drain age. 

The synonymy of these forms is as follows (see Ortmann, r iS f 
p. 567, 568, but the name lens has been restored for Ict'igaia). 

1. Obovaria suiirotunda (Rafinesque),—Dia. Go per cent, or 
over, 

Ohliqnaria subrotunda Rafmesquc, *20 (Ohio). — Obovaria subro- 
tunda Vanatta, '15* 55 ^- 

Dia. (Vanatta); 72 per cent. 

Unio eireulus Lea, '29 (Ohio R-, Cincinnati l Mouongahela R,, Pins- 
burghL —Obovaria eirc. Simpson, *14, p. 291. 

Dia. (Lea) : 73 per cent.; (Simpson): 58, 67, 72 per cent (the 
first given by Simpson falls under the variety!). 

2. Obovaria subrotunda tens (Lea).—Din. less than 6 t> per cent, 
Unio lens Lea h *31 (Ohio and Tennessee) ^Obovaria tens Simp¬ 
son, *14, p. 293. 

Dia, (Lea): 48 per cent.; (Simpson): 52 per cent. 

The material from the upper Ohio system shows that these two 
forms intergrade completely, as I have pointed out already in 1909, 
and subrolunda is the large-rivcr-forn^ while tens is found toward 
the headwaters. 


Ijk, No, Mm, Mite Av, 

Ohio River* 

Portland ..______ 12 66 ^3 62 jn£r« fIni) 

Parkersburg .............. 2 62 59 &>o Sabr K (lens) 

SL Mary's ,*,**., .. 7 *7 51 Subr. (^hj) 

CoraopoUs , ♦* + + . + .........-- 3 64 57 6l Jw&r. (lens) 

Monongohelti River* 

Charleroi --- 5 ^ 53 bo subr. (lens) 

West Fork River 

Lynch Mines 4 5^ 5° 53 lens 

Ldghtbum -**■*»*. 3 49 4^ 45 tens 


Weston ...........™■ 2 45 45 47 lens 
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4IUgkeny River. 

Natrona ........ 

Godfrey ...... 

Crooked Creek, 

K&s «on .. 

Crcckside .. 



1 

52 

S3 

52 

lens 

1 

51 

ST 

51 

tens 

is 

59 

48 

52 

tens 

5 

Si 

48 

50 

tens 


The sudden decrease of obesity from the Monongahek to West 
Fork River is dearly due to the absence of material from a long 
stretch in the Monongahela. Also in the Allegheny the change is 
rat Iter abrupt, due to scarcity of material. The gradual transition 
of tile two forms is, however, quite evident In the Beaver-drainage. 



Xo. 

Max. 

Mm, 

Av. 


Beaver River. 

Wampum ,.,„. ., 

Shi"nango River. 


64 

49 

53 

tens ( subr ,) 

• 

Harbor Bridfrc .. 



50 

53 


Fulaski .... 

1 * T T 1 W T ■ B ■ 2 

5& 

49 

53-5 

tens 

Clarksville __*., „ * fcH 

■** - 7 

54 

43 

51 

tens 

Also in Elk River 

in West Virginia this is 

seen. 


Uk. 

Ne + 

M^ r 

Min. 

Av. 


Eli- River. 

Shelton . . . 


6 y 

67 

*7 

subr ; 

Clav 



60 

St 

SttbK 

Gassaway .. 

H. + 4 .T.4# / 

70 

56 

61 

subr. (tens} 

Suiton ... 


65 

53 


tens {subr.) 


Some material from the Little Kanawha alio fits into the scheme, 
but it should be pointed out that the locality on Hughes River, 
although not quite so far upstream as the others, surely is in the 
smaller stream. 


Ue. 

Little Kana-wha River. 

Grantivllle . 

Burnsville .... 

North fork Hughes River, 
Cornwallis .._..... 


Xa r 

Hnx. 

MEa* 

A#-. 


2 

ffi 

59 

63.5 

subr. (tens) 

5 

59 

50 

53 

tens 

1 

50 

59 

50 

tens 


Group of Oisqvarta subrotunda in the Upper Tennessee. 

In the uppermost Tennessee drainage, Obovaria JFf6.ro/riiirfa is 
extremely rare ; above Knoxville, it does not go anywhere into the 
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smaller streams* and I have only a few specimens from the lower 
Clinch and the lower Hohton, These shells are O. subrotunda^ as¬ 
sociated with tens of moderate obesity (max. 62 per cent., min. 35 
per eenL). 

In a tributary of the Tennessee in Alabama, the law again be¬ 
comes visible. Material front Paint Rock River has been examined: 
although only the form lens is represented, it shows distinctly n 
decrease of the obesity in the upstream direction, and at the lower* 
most station specimens are found which are very close to subrotundo + 


Lm, Xo. Mix. Ilk 

Pairit Rock River, 

Paint Rock .......*...*******.,* 14 $$ 46 54 It #j 

Trenton ........ 12 33 46 49.6 tens 

Holly Tree .*♦•**„**.*****„-... 1 4S 48 48 tens 

Pnticeton -...****-**.**.. 12 52 43 43.3 tens 

The irregularity at Holly Tree, of course, is due to scarcity of 
material. 


These are the instances I am able to offer, at the present time, 
for the phenomenon that a species changes its obesity along the 
course of a river or rivers. I am quite sure that, in the upper Ohio 
and upper Tennessee drainages, there are hardly an}' Other in¬ 
stances of this kind, for I am very familiar with these faunas. 
There is only one additional species both in the Ohio and Tennessee 
drainages, Lampsilis ozata (Say), which develops a variety* L . Qvata 
ventricosa (Barnes), which prevails towards the headwaters, and is 
exclusively found in certain smaller creeks. These forms, however, 
do not so much differ in obesity, but in other characters (develop¬ 
ment of posterior ridge and truncation of posterior slope). 

Also possibly some species of TrttnciUa might show the same 
changes in obesity {Trimdlla tondosa (Raf.)* turning, in the upper 
Ohio into TV. nmffhma (Lea), and in the upper Tennessee into TV. 
gubcmaeulum ( Reeve)). But these require further study. 

I have no doubt that in other river-systems other species or 
groups may be found which are governed by the same law* But, 
on the other hand, there arc surely other for ins which positively do 
not follow if. and exhibit the same obesity all along the course of a 
river in which they are found. 
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This can be tested, of course, only in such forms which have a 
wide distribution, and arc found both in large and smalt rivers. I 
have measured a number of such, but did not find any evidence for 
our law in the following cases. 

Elliptic dilatatus (Raf.).—Distribution tremendous, equally 
abundant in large rivers and small streams: but no trace of the law- 
observed, 

Strophitus edentuhis (Say).— The same wide distribution in all 
kinds of streams, but no evidence of the law*. 

fit should be noted that no species belonging to the subfamily 
Anodonfinas has shown, so far, any evidence of submitting to this 
law,) 

Ptythobranckus fosciolarc (Raf,),—The same holds good for 
this species as for the two preceding ones, 

Actmonaias carimta (Earn,) (= Nephronaias ligamentim),— 
Although not going into the smallest headwaters, this species is 
found in smaller and larger rivers, but no change of obesity is 
observed, 

Eurynia recta latisshua (Raf,)—Has a very wide distribution 
from the large rivers well up into the headwaters, but is remarkably 
uniform in obesity. 

Lampsiiis siliqmidca (Bam.) {= Inteola ).—Practically ubiqui¬ 
tous in the interior drainage (although missing in the upper Ten¬ 
nessee). No relation observed between size of stream and obesity, 
although the slielt is very variable, 

Lampsiiis fasciola Raf. (= tnultiradiota) .—Practically every¬ 
where in the interior drainage, but obesity not responding to station. 

Truncitia trig net ra Raf.—Of wide distribution, and in streams 
of various size, but without marked change in obesity. 

Trunctila cafsteformis (Lea),—Widely distributed and common 
in the upper Tennessee region, found tn small creeks and large 
rivers, but uniform in the convexity of the valves. 

In addition it should be remarked that in none of the species be¬ 
longing to the Atlantic drainage this law 1 has been observed to exist. 
This is most evident in the common EUiptio complauatus (Dilhv.). 
This is found practically everywhere, tn large rivers as well as in 
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small streams, and varies greatly in obesity. But no correlation 
between the diameter of the shell anti the size of the stream has 
been discovered. 

In the tables given above, one character has been brought out 
preeminently, that is obesity, or diameter of the shell as related to 
length* 

But* in addition^ another fact has been discovered* which is the 
following. A shell which decreases in diameter fit the headwaters, 
makes up r so to speak, for the loss by a gam in she, that is to say, 
in circumference, and this is best expressed by the total tengfit of 
the shell r The latter not having been given in the tables h I supple- 
nient this here for the several species discussed. 

The following maxima of length have been observed (the large 
river form is given first; the headwaters form in the second place). 

Fusconab subrotunda: 107 mm. ; R subr. kirtlandiana ; 133 mm. 
Fusconaia pilaris: 70 mm.; F. pH. lestteuriana: 84 mm.; F. pH. bursa- 
past oris: too mm. {Simpson gives even 110 mm. for the Iasi 
one)> 

FuSconaid flava trigona: 67 mm*; F. (Java: 90 mm. (This is not 
everywhere so striking, for locally the typical fiava appears as a 
dwarfed race, as for instance in Crooked Creek in Pa., where 
the largest specimen is only 74 nim. long, hut longer yet than the 
largest trigona.) 

Fusconaia outuralus appressa: 63 mm.; F. euneohts: 68 mm, 
Fusconaia edgarxana: 63 ram*; R edg. analoga: 70 mm. 

Fusconaia barnesiana tumesecus: 67 mm.; F. barnesiana: 77 mm.; 
R barn, bigbyensis: 86 mm. 

Lexington ia dolabeiloides: 56 mm.; L. dot. conradi: 68 mm. 
Pleurobema ozdfortne haistonense: 58 mm.; P. oviformc; 68 mm.; 

R wif. argent cum: q 6 mm. 

Qbovaria subrotunda: 59 mm.; O. subr. tens ; 67 mm. 

Only in Pleurobema cordatnm c atilt us and P + card, coccineum 
this phenomenon is not evident, and it could not be established in the 
case of Dramas dramas and cape rat us. For the others, as may be 
seen by the above figures, it stands out as a striking fact, and cannot 
raoc avuk- phxl. soc., vol. us, t* august ao* 1930. 
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be due. by any means, to accident. Thus we must accept it as 
demonstrated, that in most shells which show a decrease in diameter 
is the upstream direction , this decrease if compensated, to a degree, 
b\ the greater sice of the shell os expressed by its length. 

Further, we have seen in certain forms (Quadntla metanevra 
and Qu, eylindrka , Drom iff dramas), that a peculiar kind of sur¬ 
face sculpture, namely large knobs and tubercles, tend to disappear 
in the headwaters. This is also connected, more or less distinctly, 
with a flattening of the shell. It would be interesting to discover 
additional cases of this kind, and may be found in Truneilh toruhsa 
and gnbemacutum of the upper Tennessee, But it surely is not a 
general law, since there arc other shells, which show no change in 
sculpture along the course of a river, and since there are other in¬ 
stances, where the opposite seems to be the case. The group of 
Amblema plica hi seems to belong here, where a strongly sculptured 
and flat form (A. costala) belongs to the headwaters, while a 
smoother and more swollen form (peruviana) is in the largest 
rivers, 13 

In this connection it should be pointed out, that a similar case is 
known in the freshwater Gastropod lo. The tacts have been posi¬ 
tively established by C, C. Adams 1 *; a tuberculated or spiuose form 
(lo spiuosa Lea) is found in the larger streams; a smooth form (la 
fluvial is Say) in the headwaters. The present writer is able to con¬ 
firm this by his own observations. The smoothness of the speci¬ 
mens of lo in the upper Powell. Clinch, and flolston in Virginia is 
very striking; tubercuiatc individuals begin to appear farther down, 
and real spiny ones not till the state line of Tennessee is reached, 
The transition is quite gradual. 

Conclusions, 

Certain Naiades change their shape along the course of one and 
the same river in such a wav, that 

/, the more obese (ni'otlen ) form is found farther down in tfif 

== See Wilson and Clark, '14. P- 63; Utterbaek, ’16, p. 41. 

AW, .-Jt’iiii, Sei, 12, 1915, 
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large rivers, and passes gradually, in the upstream direction, into a 
less obese { compressed) form in the headwaters; 

2. with the decrease in obesity often an increase in size (length) 
is correlated; 

j. a few shells which have, in the larger rivers, a peculiar sculp¬ 
ture of large tubercles, lose these tubercles in the headwaters. 

The question arises: what is the meaning of these changes in 
shaped No positive conclusion is as yet possible, chiefly for two 
reasons: first, that there are only some species (and comparatively 
few), in which this law is observed, while others positively do not 
show it; and in the second place, that, although the size of the stream 
undoubtedly is connected with this phenomenon, we do not know', 
whether size alone is the essential factor, or whether additional 
factors belonging to those constituting the small-stream-community 
are responsible. 

A few r points, however, should be mentioned, which might finally 
lead to or help m the proper understanding of the facts. 

i* Practically all of the shells which show' this phenomenon are 
of a rather primitive structure. The genera Pusconaia, Amblema, 
Quadrttla, Le.viugtonia, and Pleurobema, belong to the most primi¬ 
tive types of North American Naiades; ant! Dramas and Obovarhi 
are comparatively primitive among the subfamily Larupsitiine. No 
Naiades which stand on a high stage of differentiation have given 
any distinct evidence for our law, 

2. Tt must not be forgotten that dispersal of almost all our 
Naiades is accomplished in the larval stage, when the larvse live 
parasitic upon fishes, and that certain species of shells are re¬ 
stricted to certain species of fishes as hosts. Thus the distribution 
of the fish-host, and the ecological peculiarities of it T must largely 
influence the distribution of the Naiades. Since we have fishes 
which are migratory, white others arc more stationary, it might be 
that Naiades living parasitic upon the latter kind have a smaller 
chance to be carried far away from their native grounds, while 
others, parasitic upon migratory fishes, are promiscuously scattered 
over the whole river-system, being often deposited far from their 
place of birth. In the first case, development of local races, in 
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consequence of reaction to local environsnertal condition^ is 
favored; in the second case* no such local development is possible, 
any tendency toward it being promptly obliterated by the mixing of 
the different stocks. 

This, however, requires additional investigation, In most of ihe 
species, chiefly those from the upper Tennessee region* we do not 
possess sufficient information as to the fish host and its ecological 
habits. My chief purpose in the present paper was, to bring out 
the evidence for the actual existence of the law. 


the distribution of land and water on the 

EARTH, 


Bv HARRY FIELDING REID. 

(Read April JpAk) 

The shapes of the various continents and seas, their relative 
areas, and their dispositions with regard to each other, have always 
been attractive problems for geographers; arid a number of charac¬ 
teristics have been formulated, which have been repeated in various 
text books of geography and geology - r and have thus become familiar 
to us all. They are: 

i. The earth can be divided into two hemispheres in such a way 
that nearly all the land is concentrated in one hemisphere, and the 
other is nearly all covered with water. 

2 r The land is everywhere opposite the water. 

3. The land is concentrated around the arctic regions, and the 
water around the antarctic regions. The land sends three projec¬ 
tions towards the south, and the oceans three projections towards 
the north, 

5, The continents are roughly triangular in shape, pointing 
southward. The oceans are roughly triangular in shape, pointing 
northwards. 

6. The continents are divided into a northern and a southern 
group bv mediterranean seas; and the southern group is offset to¬ 
wards the east. 

1 imagine we have all pondered over these curious character¬ 
istics; and l must confess that the antipodal relation of land and 
water has, until recently* been to me an absorbing though baffling 
mystery, with no threads leading to its solution. But the matter 
turns out to be rather simple, after all. It can be shown that nearly 
all the characteristics enumerated above are comprised in the fol¬ 
lowing: The land area of the earth is a loosely connected, and 
deeply dissected area , about five-sixths of which is concentrated in 
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one hemisphere, whose pole Res about half way between the equator 
and the north geographic pole. And the position of this hud area 
on the earth has no refat tan whatever to the earth’s equator and 
axis of rotation* 

A glance at Fig T s will show that this is a true statement; we 
shall discuss later this concentration of the land. 




Fid, l. Land and water hemispheres, 


Lambert's equivalent area projection. 


i l The first characteristic is explicitly contained in the general 
proposition above. 

2. A glance at Fig. taken from Stieler^ Handaitas, impresses 
one strongly with the antipodal relation of land and water; but 
Fig. 3 give* a truer impression. The former show's the eastern 
hemisphere w ith the western hemisphere projected through upon it, 
the latter shows the land hemisphere with the water hemisphere 
projected upon it. 1 

If all the land were in one hemisphere, then the antipodal rela¬ 
tion of the land to the water would he perfect. But this h not so ; 
there is sonic land in the water hemisphere. Docs it project upon 
water in the land hemisphere? 

1 The center of the land hemisphere has been pretty carefully worked out 
by H. Beythien (“ Eine ncue Bestimmung des Pols der lamlhalbkugd" Dis¬ 
sertation, Ktel tmd Leipzig, 180 S) fallowing a method suggested by Pro¬ 
fessor Krummct. He places ibe center at latitude 47 ]4 a NL and longitude 
W.. dose to the tuque h of the Loire. Using a slightly different method 
I have corroborated his results. 
















Fig. 2 . Antipodal relations. -Globular projection. From Sutlers 

Haoditlas. 


Fig, 3 , Antipodal relation of land and water hemispheres, 
Lambert's equivalent area projection- 
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There are three main land masses in the water hemisphere: 
Australia, with some of the targe islands north of it ; the Antarctic 
continent, and the southern end of South America; to these may be 
added the much smaller area of New Zealand. Fig. 3 shows that 
Australia projects against the North Atlantic Ocean; and same of 
the adjacent islands against the northern part of South America; 
the southern part of South America projects almost entirely against 
China ; the Antarctic continent projects partly against the Arctic 
Ocean and partly against the lands surrounding it. New Zealand 
projects partly against Spain and partly against the adjacent sea. 
The total area of the lands in the water hemisphere is about one 
eleventh of the area of the hemisphere. A little Jess than one half 
this land projects against water and a little more than one half 
against land* and this is almost exactly the proportion we should 
expect if the land in the water hemisphere were distributed without 
any definite relation to the water in the land hemisphere. For in the 
latter the ratio of the land to the water is 1 :1.1 ; i.c., practically one 
half the hemisphere is water and one half is land. So far then as the 
antipodal relation of land and water is not explained by the exist¬ 
ence of a land and a water hemisphere, it is purely accidental; and 
there 15 no necessity to look lor a special explanation for it. 

3, The fact that the center of the land hemisphere is pretty 
far north, being a little more than half way from the equator to the 
north pole, places the arctic regions well within this hemisphere and 
therefore naturally surrounds then] with land. And similarly the 
antarctic regions being well within the water hemisphere is nat¬ 
ural ly surrounded by water. 

4, If you draw on a sheet of paper the outline of any fairly 
compact area and then divide it up by deep indentations, you will 
have left a figure with projections pointing roughly away from the 
center. Now this is exactly the characteristic of the land area of 
the world. The projections of South America, Africa, and Aus¬ 
tralia are said to point towards the south. Our predilection for 
referring everything to the earth's axis of rotation has blinded us 
to the fact that these projections of the land area point equally well 
towards the antipodes of the center of the land hemisphere* i> v b 
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a general way, away from the land mass; a relation which is a 
natural consequence of rhe concentration of the land in one general 
mass. The strong lines in Fig i are great circles extending the 
directions of the three projections. 

But why should there be just three such masses ? I can give 
no definite answer eq this question and I am not sure that there is 
a real answer to it * In a dissected land area, such as we find on 
the earth, there must he some number of projections, and the num¬ 
ber will depend upon how broadly or how minutely the land is 
dissected; and their importance on how much wc are impressed by 
the shape of the projections. Japan and Mexico, for instance, are 
quite as far from the center of the land hemisphere as the south 
end of Africa (see map, Fig. i) ; hut in their neighborhood the 
outline of the land maintains its distance K ^ the center and we are 
not impressed by this distance. 

5- The triangular shape of the continents and oceans is far too 
rough an approximation to have any real importance. A glance at 
special maps in a good atlas will show how far from triangular 
they arc. South America is distinctly triangular; North America 
h not; Eurasia is not. xAfrica has more the shape of a carpenters 
square. The northern part of the Pacific Ocean is bounded nearly 
by a great circle, that is the boundary is as nearly a straight line 
as can be drawn on the globe. Here again the maps made on a 
Mercator projection have suggested the idea of an ocean narrowing 
towards the north. The boundary of the Indian Ocean on the 
north is nearly a small circle, not in the least a comer of a triangle. 
Nor do the North and South Atlantic Oceans at all follow a tri¬ 
angular shape. I think the suggestion of a triangular shape for the 
oceans and continents is too vague to have any meaning or any 
value and may be abandoned, 

6. Is this of real significance? South America is certainly well 
separated front North America; and Australia from Asia; but 
Australia is really a very hig island and is only a continent by 
courtesy. The separation of Africa from Europe is quite insignifi¬ 
cant. It has been suggested that the mediterraneans are the indica¬ 
tions of a zone of weakness lying along what was once the earth's 

= See, however, a few pages further on. 
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equator, with the pole in Behring’s sea; thnE the sou diem hemi¬ 
sphere com ratted more than the non hem and thus tended to in- 
c rea F-e its rate o ( rotat 1 on. prof I ncing s-X res scf- w h ich caused (ract u re s 
along the then equator. Aside from dynamical objections to such 
a process, we note that Africa is not offset along the Mediterranean; 
only its southern part h offset. So that the explanation offered 
doe- not apply to the conditions in attempts to explain. Here again 
our predilection lor the geographical north and south line brings its 
influence to hear, and we think dial the continents should naturally 
lie north and south, and that any deviation from that direction needs 
an explanation. But this Is not so. In this particular case, how¬ 
ever, the southern ends of the three laud projections fie all three 
somewhat to the east of the northern parts, and this uniformity is 
striking. But notice this: If these southern ends do not lie directly 
south of the northern parts, two nf them must be apparently dis¬ 
placed in one direction; the third might be displaced in the same or 
in the opposite direction ; that it should happen to he itt the same 
direction h not retuarkablc. 

I think, therefore, we may agree that the main characteristics of 
the distribution of land and water on the globe is contained in the 
statement given in italics near the beginning of this paper. 

Why should we have a land hemisphere and a water hemisphere? 
The answer given by Hersthri* about 60 years ago. ts the true 
answer, though to be sure, it only points the direction in which 
further knowledge should be sought. HerscheTs explanation was 
that the center of mass of the earth and its center o[ figure do not 
coincide* 

Let us examine this a little more closely. If the material of the 
earth were distributed with perfect symmetry about the center of 
mass the ocean would cover the whole earth to a uniform depth. 
But if one hemisphere were slightly denser than the other the water 
would be drawn to that side and make a deeper ocean there. 

Hotv can we explain this lack of symmetry? We could easily 
imagine that the earth, in whatever manner it may have developed, 
might he lacking in symmetry sufficient to bring about the small 
separation, about a mile and a half, between its center of mass and 
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its center of figure. This would infer the permanence of the Pacific 
Ocean, still a moot question among geologists; and we must also 
remember that Hay ford and Bowie have shown that under the con¬ 
tinent of Xorth America, and. in a Eess convincing degree, under 
the adjoining oceans, iso static adjustment is complete at a very 
small depth; and it is only in this surface skin therefore that the 
density of the earth is different in the two hemispheres. In many 
parts of the known continental areas the rock has undergone changes 
of density, with correcpondmg changes of level; whether such 
changes have extended over very large areas so as materially to 
change the distribution of land and water on the globe is the still 
unanswered problem of the permanence of the ocean basins. 
Imagine an earth, spherically symmetrical in density ; now imagine 
that the crust in one hemisphere to a depth of too miles contracts 
so as to shorten the central radius by 3 miles and that this shortening 
gradually diminishes to zero along the edge of the hemisphere, A 
simple calculation shows that the crust to a depth of 100 miles would 
be increased in density about 3 per cent.; that the center of mass of 
the earth would be displaced only about yo feet, so that the level 
surfaces would remain practically unchanged; and therefore the 
ocean in the center of the contracted hemisphere would be about 3 
miles deeper than in the antipodal region. This apparently is what 
has occurred, hut why the contraction should be especially marked 
and so general over one hemisphere is still unknown. 

The only attempt to explain the hemispherical distribution of 
density is that of Osmond Fisher. 3 He suggests that the material 
that formed the moon, according to George H. Darwin's theory, 
was collected from the superficial part of the region which is now 
the Pacific Ocean, and was therefore of comparatively small density. 
The scar was healed, to a large extent, by denser material from 
below , and the two Americas were, at the time of separation of the 
moon, cracked off from Europe and Africa, and floated to the west, 
leaving the Atlantic basin underlaid by the denser material below. 
This hypothesis is purely speculative. It runs counter to other geo- 

* Nature, 1 9 R*. XXV.h 243; also “Physics of the Earth s Crust," 2d ed., 
1BS9, XXV, W, H. Pickering offered the sanse explanation. "The Place of 
Origin of the Moon," Jour, Geol, XV, 
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logical speculations, such as a land connection between Africa and 
Brazil ld middle geologic time*, and a similar connection across the 
North Atlantic in Tertiary times. 

Some attempts have been made to explain the existence of oceans 
and continents, Lowtbian Green advanced the tetrahedral hypoth¬ 
esis in 1&75. 4 The comers and edge? of the tetrahedron are sup¬ 
posed to be land areas, and the faces water area-?. The advocates 
of this hypothesis differ materially in locating the comers and the 
edges; and the dynamical arguments in favor of the tetrahedral 
form are entirely unsound. 

In 187S George Darwin 5 suggested that under the tidal action 
of the moon north-south wrinkles might develop, which would later, 
under the same forces, have their equatorial portions pulled towards 
the west. The general form of the continents conform but slightly 
to this plan, and the geologic structure is largely at variance with i.t. 

The idea of an earth cooling and contracting goes back to the 
time of Leibnitz. Dana 4 * suggested that the portions of the earth's 
crust -which solidified first would blanket the rock under them and 
keep it warm; these regions would become continents j whereas, 
violent convection in the still liquid regions would bring more heat 
to the surface there and dissipate it, thus cooling these parts, and 
causing them to contract more and become the ocean beds. 

Pratt's studies of the deflection of the vertical in India led him 
to the conception now denoted by the name of isostasv ; he con¬ 
sidered that the difference of density under the continents and 
oceans was due to unequal contraction, bui he did not assign any 
cause of this inequality, 7 

Faye * accepting Pratt's conclusions, ascribed the greater density 
under the ocean to the lower temperature there, I aking the tem¬ 
perature of the sea bottom at a depth of 4 &&Q ™* at 1 C,, the mean 
surface temperature of the land l, at sea level 3 at 16 3 , and the tern- 

* ,a Vestiges of a Mnltfn Globe,” Honolulu, 1875. 

a Problem5 Connected with the Tides of a Viscous Spheroid" Proc. R. 
S rr 1878, XXVIII., 194-109, and PkiL Tra rr*. RS. r 1879. CLVII. r 539-593, 

■ "On the Volcanoes of the Moon " Amtr. lour. Sri., 1846. Ik, 33 S-JSS- 

* ki Figure of the Earth/ 1 4th cd., 1871, pp + 201, an2. 

» Sur tea variations seulaircs de la figure mathematique de la Terre/* 
C Rm tSSto, XC., 1189-91. 
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perature gradient at i 4 C per 33 m. the temperature under the land 

-iOOO 

at the same level as the sea bottom would be i6° + --••-■= 149 s * 

33 

Trabert* carried Faye's idea a step farther. He assumes a land 
surface temperature of 10° C. f a temperature gradient of 3® per 
100 meters, and a mean ocean depth of 4300 meters, with a bottom 
temperature of o a ; and thus gas a difference of 140*. He then 
calculates what would be the difference of average temperature of 
two cones, extending to the earth's center, one under the land and 
one under the sea. sufficient to account for a difference in length of 
5000 meters, which he gets roughly by adding the mean height of 
the land to the mean depth of the ocean. He finds the relation 
qRT — 5000 ra* f where ti = .00001 is the coefficient of expansion of 
the rock, E the radius of the earth, and T the average difference of 
temperature of the two cones. This gives T = 78% which, in view 
of the difference of temperature of the sea bottom and the same 
level under the land, he considers a very reasonable figure; and 
therefore thinks the ocean basins are entirely due to low tempera¬ 
ture of the underlying rock. 

But it is quite impossible for the two cones to differ by anything 
like yS a in mean temperature. Both Faye and Trabcrt were misled 
by comparing the temperatures at the sea bottom level. I his dif¬ 
ference has no bearing whatever on the difference in the mean tem¬ 
peratures of the two cones. To illustrate: Suppose we have two 
cones of exactly the same size, and with a similar distribution of 
temperature; for simplicity, suppose the temperature is diminishing 
continuously from the apex to the base. Now let one of these cones 
expand uniformly, each of its elements keeping its temperature. 
Its mean temperature will not have changed at all; it will still be the 
same as that of the other cone; but at the same distance from the 
apex it will have a higher temperature than the other cone. It is 
easy to imagine a distribution of temperature which would yield a 
great difference betw een the two cones at the level of the base of the 
unchanged one; though the mean temperatures of the two cones 

D lh Einc moglichc Ursache Her Verde fung der Metre," Site. Kals. Ak. 
lVisf r IVitn, Math. Nat. KI. r 1911, Bd. 120, ALL 2 A, 1 75 -iBo 
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remain the ^ame, All that is necessary is that the temperatures 
should change rapidly near the bases of the cones. 

Let its calculate ihe difference of mean temperature of the land 
and >ea cones under some simple distributions of temperature. 
Suppose the apices of the cones to have the same temperature and 
the bases to differ by i6 e C.; and suppose the temperature gradient 
to be uniform in each cone from the apex to the base. An easy 
calculation shows that the difference of the mean temperature of 
the cones would be three quarters of i6°* or I2 a . And with the 
coefficient of expansion adopted by Trabert + this would account for 
a difference of level of the bases of 770 meters, or about one seventh 
oi die actual amount. A constant temperature gradient in the 
earth is of course impossible. With a gradient of \° per ioo meters* 
which id. rertuinty smaller than that observed at the surface* we 
should have a central temperature of over 127*000*, 

As a second example let ns suppose that the earth has cooled in 
accordance with Lord Kelvin's theory. We shall take the original 
temperature at njo e F the present land surface temperature at 16% 
the ;-:ca bottom at o' 3 . For the sake of making the difference as 
great as possible, we shall assume an age lor the earth of 500 mil¬ 
lion years. We find that below a depth of one tenth of the radius 
the two cones have practically the same temperature and that the 
mean difference in the two shells above this depth ts somewhat less 
than 4®, accounting for a difference of level of the bases of the two 
cones of about 25 meters. 

If we ascribe the earth's heat to radioactive substances, we arc 
confronted with our ignorance of the relative quantities under the 
land and under the sea. They .seem to be somewhat more abundant 
\n the more siliceous rocks of continental areas, though the red day 
of the deep sea seems to have a high content; on the other hand the 
less siliceous rocks of ihc oceanic areas have a lower conductivity 
for heat. We may then as a rough approximation assume that the 
temperature curve has the same form under the two regions, 
differing, however, by r6 Q in temperature at the same depth below 
the surface; This would only hold for moderate depths, say p for a 
few hundred miles. Farther than this there would be a diminution 
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of the difference due to the flow of heat from the regions below the 
continents 10 those below the oceans, so that ilic mean difference of 
our two cones would be less than 16°. A mean difference of 16° 
would account for about [QQQ meters difference of level at the 
earth s surface. 

It seems difficult to imagine any probable distribution of tem¬ 
perature in the earth that would cause a difference as much as i6 fl 
in the mean temperature difference of oceanic and continental cones. 
And this is only about one-fifth as much as Trabert asks to account 
for the difference of elevation of 5000 meters; and when we con¬ 
sider that there are considerable tracts of sea bottom and of plateau 
land that differ in level by twice that amount it seems to exclude a 
mere difference of temperature a= a sufficient cause of the different 
levels of the earth’s surface. As further confirmation of this con¬ 
clusion we notice that the antarctic continent and Greenland are 
buried under ice which keeps their surface temperature quite as low 
as the sea bottom, and still they are both land areas. 

Joseph LeConte™ ascribed the ocean basins to greater cooling 
and contraction on account of greater conductivity for heat of the 
underlying material- What little information vve have on this sub¬ 
ject is opposed to the idea. For basaltic rocks, which characterize 
the oceanic areas, have a smaller conductivity and dihusability than- 
the granitic rocks, which are mainly coni mental p or the sedi¬ 
ment aries. 

Sollas 11 has suggested the following, on the hypothesis of a 
cooling earth: When the earth was still very hot, all the water 
would be in the atmosphere as vapor, and would exert practically a 
uniform pressure on all parts of the earth. When the temperature 
fell sufficiently for this water to exist in a liquid form it would 
occupy the slight depressions which must have existed, increasing 
the pressure there and reducing the pressure over the high regions 
As the crust of the earth was then very near its melting point and 
the pressure due to the water was important, there may have been 
considerable compression under the oceans and expansion else- 

m s * A Theory of the Formation ol the Great Feature* of the Eanhb Sur¬ 
face,” Amcr. lour. S&, lEfrfc lV- t 345"3S5. 

“ B . A, A. S. t 1900. pp. 714-71& 
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where h combined with a squeezing out of some material from under 
the >cas. it is not clear how this expansion could have been main¬ 
tained as the crust.coated 

Chamberlin thinks that the earth is divided into sex segments, 
three in the northern hemisphere and three in the southern; that 
the edges of these segments would be squeezed up leaving the de¬ 
pressed faces as the incipient ocean basins; that a preponderance 
of heavier planetesimat matter was deposited under areas of high 
barometer; that there were three such areas in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, partly on account of the three segments, but also on account 
of “the peculiar spacial requirements of a hemisphere/’ 3 - i It may 
fur remarked that this requirement of a hemisphere is not recog¬ 
nized by mathematicians, geophysicists, or meteorologists, and there 
are only two areas of high pressure in the northern hemisphere, 
which also change with the seasons.) Chamberlin also thinks that 
the heavier materials in the crust were carried by erosion to the 
oceans leaving lighter materials on the continents; and the accumu¬ 
lation of heavier material perpetuated and accentuated the ocean 
basins. The hypotheses on which this explanation is based are far 
too numerous to make it at all acceptable. 

In 1873 Dana looked upon the greater density under the ocean 
as due to the character of the mineral ingredients there, but could 
not account for tbeir distribution, 1 J Iddings has pointed out that 
the rocks collected from the Pacific islands, have, on account of 
their composition, a higher density than the rocks of the continents, 
and, so far as our knowledge goes, fit in with the general principle 
of isostasv. 3 * 

We may say, in closing, that the existence of a water hemisphere 
and a land hemisphere is due to the non-coincidence of the center 
of mass and the center of figure of the earth; that this is due to a 
difference of density in the tw r o hemispheres, probably confined to a 
hundred miles or so of the surface; and that this, in rum, is due, 
not to unequal contraction or anything of that kind, but to a differ¬ 
ence in the composition of the rock in the two areas, 

13 H The Origin of the Earth," Chap, VIU* Chicago, igiti. 

**Amer. Jcur . £ci r 1873, VI., 16S-169, 

i*" Thc Problem nf Vq lean ism," pp. 133-125. 
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STEADILY ALTERNATING CURRENT ON A LONG 
LINE, FROM LABORATORY MEASURE¬ 
MENTS ON AN ARTIFICIAL LINE. 

By A. E. KEN NELLY and U. NABESHIMA. 

(Rtad April 13. 

The purpose of this paper is to make a contribution to the theory, 
records and measurement technique of transient electromagnetic 
wave propagation over long uniform conductors, wtth particular 
reference to the upbuilding of the alternating-current steady state 
over long attemating-current power-transmission lines, from meas¬ 
urements made on artificial power-transmission lines in the 
laboratory'. 

As is shown in the appended bibliography, the subject has been 
already developed to a considerable extent from the theoretical side. 
Very little, however, seems to have been published on the practical 
side. The research here described has been mainly directed to the 
practical side of the subject, from the laboratory viewpoint. It was 
taken up in October, 1917, in thesis work towards a master’s degree, 1 
It was later continued from May, I 9 i 9 > to the present date, as a 
research in the electrical Research Division at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Classification of Transients .—For the purposes of discussion 
and analysis, it is desirable to establish certain provisional defini¬ 
tions relating to transient electromagnetic phenomena, in order to 
avoid ambiguity'. 

A transient may be defined as a temporary and evanescent dis¬ 
turbance in an electric circuit, or in the indications of apparatus 
connected therewith, due to any arbitrary sudden change imposed 

i Bibliography 36, 
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upon the circuit. A permanent nr steady electromagnetic state can¬ 
not therefore contain transients to any appreciable extent; although 
transients will probably have been involved in the production of 
that state. It is true that transient phenomena persist with pro¬ 
gressive attentuation for an indefinitely long period, and, in that 
sense, never completely disappear. From an engineering point of 
view, however, transients diminish into practical negligibility in a 
period of time that is ordinarily measured in milliseconds; so that 
they mav be regarded as having vanished, when the steady state is 
accepted as having been attained. 

For the purposes of discussion, transients are subdivided as 

shewn in Table I. 

Class A includes transients of all kinds, mechanical and elec¬ 
trical. Thus, a kick of the pen of a recording ammeter pointer 
might represent a mechanical transient due to an electrical transient. 

Prominent among transients are electromagnetic-wave transient 

disturbances, or wave transients* 

An important class o! wave transients are those which accom- 
pany the establishment of an alternating current over a line. These 
may be classed collectively as initiating o.-c, transients. This is the 
principal class of transients discussed in this paper. 

Initiating alternating-current wave transients occur, in general, 
whenever a switch is dosed at the generating end of an o.-c. line. 
If the switch could be closed In such a manner as to produce no 
electric "splash” the outgoing wave transient would be the "regu¬ 
lar" transient, which accompanies the regular formation of the 
final alternating-current stale. 

Infinite Distortionless Line Closed at Zero E.m.f . (No Trait - 
sients).—lt we assume, for simplicity, a perfectly regulated sine- 
wave generator, of negligible internal impedance t connected as in 
Fig. i to an indefinitely long uniform distortionless line," then if the 
switch S is dosed at some instant when the alternating e.m.f. is 
passing through zero, the initial outgoing waves of e.m.f. and cur- 

-A distortionless line was originally defined by Heaviside as a line in 
which l/r — e/ff. In such a line, the surge impedance s 0 must have zero 
slope at all frequencies or becomes reactanceless. See Bibliography (l) r 
page 136. Yd. II.; also Bibliography <30), page 134. 
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rent will be sphshlcss; f <?,, they will be sinusoidal and in cophase 
from the very start. In such a case, because there can be no 
reflection from the distant end, the initial outgoing: current will be 
the same, both as to magnitude and phase, as the final outgoing 




Fig. i. Diagram of A. C. Generator Connected to Lint 


current; or there will be no transient wave. In this particular and 
simple case, if a, is the reactanceless surge impedance of the line, in 
ohms E the maximum cyclic ejn.f* in vector volts at standard 
phase', the initial and final outgoing current will be 



If the frequency of the impressed e.m.f* is f cycles per second, and 
the corresponding angular velocity radians per second, then, 

at time t seconds after the switch closure, the instantaneous voltage 
and current at A will be 


e—E A sin at instantaneous volts, (2) 

— s in instantaneous amperes, (j) 


Because of the simple conditions assumed in this case, including 
infinite line length, the current defined by (3) is instantly de¬ 
veloped without the intervention of any transient. If the line has 
finite length, but is grounded at B through an impedance equal to 
the surge impedance z n , It will give rise to no reflections from B, and 
will behave, in this respect, like a line of infinite length. Such a 
case is represented in Fig. 12 (film 35 )- 
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Finite Smooth Distortionless Lin* dosed at Zero E.m.f. (Regu¬ 
lar Transients). —II, instead of assuming an infinite Hue, or its 
equivalent—a line of finite length AB, grounded at B through a re¬ 
sistance equal to the surge resistance —we apply the above stated 
conditions to a finite smooth line, grounded at B through some other 
impedance, reflected waves of voltage and current will return to the 
generating end A t and will add themselves to the outgoing stream. 
These successive increments build up regularly into the steady state, 
at each and every point along the tine, 5 The initial outgoing e.m.f 
and current are therefore Iran stents in this case, as are also all the 
reflected increments* Such wave transients may therefore be de¬ 
scribed as " regular 1 * wave transients, because their regular super¬ 
position and combination bring about the final steady state. 

Finite Smooth Line, with Distortion, Closed at Zero E.m.f. 
(Splash Transients)* —If the uniform smooth line AB is not only 
finite; but also has distortion, its surge impedance s* will contain 
reactance, and have some angle or slope. In the steadily alternat¬ 
ing-current state, therefore, at any point along the line, the current 
and voltage will not, in general, be in cophase. At an instant of 
zero current, there will be some e.m.f. and at any instant of zero 




Illustrating formation of a Current Splash Transient. 

e.m.f. there will be some current. Consequently t if the switch is 
closed at an instant ol zero e.m.f. p there will be some accompany¬ 
ing electric splash tp ; because the current is then forced to start 
from zero eomctdently with the e.ni,f. In Fig. 2 a, the wave i of 


3 Bibliography 6 t and 13 page 79- 
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normally outgoing current is represented as leading, by 30°, the 
associated outgoing wave e of e.m.f,; so that at an instant of zero 
eim.f., the Strength of the current will be 0.5 ampere. In lug. zb, 
the switch at the generator end of the line is supposed to be closed 
at an instant of zero e.m.f. The instantaneous outgoing current 
must also be zero at that moment. The first outgoing half wave of 
current is therefore distorted from the sinusoidal form, and follows 
a course such as is indicated approximately by the dotted line abe. 
This distortion gives rise to a splash transient. 

A splash wave transient may therefore be defined as that tran¬ 
sient wave disturbance which is due either to closing the line switch 
at a moment when the generator e.m.f. is off zero; or, if the 
generator e.m.f. is zero, to the zero of line current forced at that 
instant, when the surge impedance of the line calls for a definite 
phase difference between outgoing current and voltage. In general, 
the splash transient will be greater, the greater the value of the 
impressed e.m.f. at switch closure. The splash can only be zero 
in the case of a distortionless line closed at an instant of zero e.m.f. 
It may, however, be expected to be a minimum, on any ordinary 
line, when closed at or near an instant of zero e.m.f.; because i i there 
is no e.m.f. splash, the current splash is usually very- small. 

Lumpy Artificial Line Closed at Zero E.M.F. Lnmfiiness Tran¬ 
sients .—If an artificial line, made up of alternate coils and con¬ 
densers. is used in place of a smooth and uniform line; the lumpi- 
ness of the line will give rise to another type of transient,'' which 
may be called a “ lumpiness ” transient. This lump!ness transient 
may be regarded as being produced bj oscillatory disturbances 
hetwden the successive coils and condensers. Lumpiness transients 
are magnified by the sudden application of a large e.m.f. In other 
words, the conditions which produce splash transients on smooth 
lines are also those which favor lumpiness transients on artificial 
lines. In laboratory measurements of lumpy artificial lines, lumpi¬ 
ness transients must therefore be expected over and above the 
transients due to splash. 

Table I. presents 3 provisional classification of transients con- 

* Biblsography 37. 
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uected with electric circuits. These may be divided into subclasses 
in a variety ql ways. The transients particularly discussed in this 
paper are the regular transients M f which are a branch of the in¬ 
itiating wave transients, and which belong to the principal class 
A through subdivisions E T F , H , and 7 * 

Artificial Line Employed .—The measurements reported in this 
paper were all carried out on an artificial line in the electric trans¬ 
mission laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This is an artificial power-transmission line of 26 it- sections, dc~ 
signed by Drs* Pender and Huxley, the construction and dimensions 
of which have been described elsewhere.* It represents an aerial 
singlephase copper conductor of 253 $q. mm. (500,000 cir, mils) 
cross section, using ground or neutral return, and having the con¬ 
stants given in the following table. 


TABLE II. 

Parti cm. aS-5 or the Astihcial Line Chiefly Used is Tcsts. 

Length □ f Conjugate S mooth Line per stdioti .,. T . - 4 ®^ ^ ■ 3° m \ I e 5 

Total of 26 sections ...* - ♦ I2 53 km- 7S0 miles 


Who'll LIm. P« S«dflii r 


Conductor Real R at IQ* G* ohms ****+■*--- 


Inductance L t henry* ,+>♦*..... M 57 

Reactance at 60.6 J - r , ohms .555 

Dieirctrk Leafcance G, mhos 1514 X I 0 " e 

Dielectric Capacitance C r farads .. 12.5S X 


Dielectric Susceptance B f at 60,6 mhos .., * 4-70° X 


3-374 

0.05605 

21-345 

O-5S23 x ICr* 

O4S3S X TCr* 

aiS^t X nr* 


tilMM CanKuu- ft*Wb*Km. Per Wire Slilt. 

Linear Resistance r at 19® C, olun& + i -- 0.06987 0,112$$ 

Linear Inductance f, henry* --..... .. i.i6iiXiO' a 1,8663 X i<>~* 

Linear Reactance at Go-6—-ohms . •*+*■**» 04431 0.7115 

Linear Leakance g t mhos .. * X X m- B 

Linear Capacitance r H farads ......-* IMS X tor* 

Linear Susccptancc b t at 6oi^ r mhos .....* 3.S16 X 10 6 6.141 X ^ 


Surge Impedance ol line, or of a section, at 60.6 342 5V 4 ° 24 # ohms / 

Angie G subtended hy whole line, at 6a6 —, 

1.6405/85* as'S - =04315 + / 1.6352 = 0.1315 + / hyps /. 

Angle subtended fay single section, at 60.6—, 

« Bibliography 17a and 3 Or 
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0,0631/85 3 2 S r ^— (5.058 -b /4CMa4) io' a hyps /. 

Linear angle a at Gft6^ r 

1,307 X Hr*/®5* 25 r S" = (0,1048 + ; 1 ^ 03 ) nr* 

= (0.1048 4- / 0^39 3 1 io- a hyp/km. 

Linear angle 3 at 60,6 

2.103 X 10^/85* 2$* &' = (o.1686 + j 3.006) 10 J 

= (0.16B6+7 Ir335) io" J hyp^mile. 

LumpEness correction of lines or of any section, in steady" state, at £06^1 

& 0 <_ » 
j/stnh — — 1.0003\0 ,0002. 

The lumpinesa correction factor of thi^ line in the steady state 
h 1.0002 x o a .ooo^ at 60^, which, for practical purposes, is quite 
insignificant. This means that, for a.-c. transmission in the steady 
state, at (So-—, this lumpy artificial line is equivalent to the smooth 
uniform line having the linear constants r, g, l and c of Table II. 
At 189.4 however, the lumpincss correction factor, in the steady 
state, is 1.002 V o d .cm. and at yet higher frequencies, it becomes 
very appreciable. A picture of part of this line appears in Fig. 8. 

In most of the measurements of transients made on this line, 
the f ull length of 26 sections, 1255 1 ™., or 780 miles, was employed. 

At 60,6 --the frequency ordinarily used—this length is nearly a 

quarter wavelength* so that, in the steady state, with the distant 
end B free, the voltage at B with the oscillograph connected there, 
rises to 5.627 V 110 s .6 times the voltage impressed at A. 

Electrical C(?««rrt four .—The electrical connections most fre¬ 
quently employed in the tests are indicated in Fig, 3 - is the 


S 



artificial *■ line. At the generator end A , is a single-pole motor- 
controlled line switch S t for closing the circuit at any desired phase 
oi e.m.f. from the alternator G. A current-recording oscillograph 

* Bibliography 13, p. $2. 
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0 records the initial current waves entering the litre lor the first 
few cycles after the switch S is closed. The voltage-recording 
oscillograph O * records simultaneously the wave form of the im¬ 
pressed c.m.f. The distant or receiving end B, is freed in Fig. 3, 
except that it is connected to ground through the high non-inductive 
resistance, ordinarily of 99°° ohms, in order to permit of operating 
the voltage-recording oscillograph 0 /. All three oscillographs are 
set into operation simultaneously, on dosing the phase-selecting 
switch S, during about 8 cycles from the 60^ generator G, or for 
a duration of about second; and all three arc recorded on the 
Same photographic film 8.25 cm- ( 3 ! 4 inches) wide. In this manner, 
the voltage at each end of the line, and the current at the entering 
end, are recorded immediately after closing the line switch S. 

Altemaiing-Gurrent Generator .—The a.-c. generator G, Fig. 3, 
was a 6-pole lo-Jt.v.a. alternator of the Lauffen type, designed by 
Prof. C. A, Adams, for the delivery of a nearly pure sine-wave 
e.m.f. At the time these tests were made, no other load was con¬ 
nected to the machine. It was driven by a directly coupled d,-c. 
no-volt motor, of approximately 10 lew. continuous rating, rotating 
at approximately 1200 r.p.m. The current in the d,-c. motor field 
magnet was adjusted in the testing room, so as to maintain constant 
frequency. The frequency was measured in the testing room by 
mounting a stroboscopic disk on the shaft of the small synchronous 
motor, and observing this revolving disk, illuminated by a fixed 
incandescent lamp, through slits in the prongs of a stroboscopic 1 
fork on a telescope. Unless in such measurement, the frequency is 
held constant, the results are of little value. 

Oscillograph —'The oscillograph had three vibrators, in an elec¬ 
tromagnetic field common to all. The instrument was designed and 
constructed by Mr. H. G. Crane, at Harvard University. The 
bifilar vibrators had a working length of 12.5 mm„ and were damped 
in castor oil. As the currents observed were of low frequency, the 
correction factors for frequency of the vibrators 11 are insignificant at 
60^, and are omitted. 

r Bibliography 7. 

* Bibliography 39 . 
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Ammeters and voltmeters of the alternating-current type were 
introduced, at special times, into the artificial-line circuits, in order 
to secure calibrations of the oscillograms. The impressed e.mJ. at 
A ranged, in different cases, from 6 t> to TOO volts r.m.s, 

Line-Switch Connections *-—In order to minimize splash tran¬ 
sients, it was necessary to design and make up a switch, which 
would connect the 6 q^ alternator to the artificial line at an instant 
of zero e.m.f. For this purpose* a little 6-pole synchronous motor* 
running in synchronism with the a.-c* generator,. was caused to 
drive an insulating di*k D , Fig- 4* carry mg a 6o° conducting sector 



Fxa 4- Brush Mechanism. 


S r in such a manner that a pair of insulated brushes S L B 2p resting 
thereon, could be brought into contact, through the sector, at any 
desired position around its circumference. The final adjustment of 
phase position was secured by means of the graduated pointer and 
scale LK t divided into single degrees of arc. One electrical degree 
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of phase shift corresponds to 24° of IK mechanical. arc adjustment. 
This adjustment is atso illustrated in Fig. 5, where the pointer P 


Fid. 6. Switch Diagram, 


Line. 


Fra 5. Time-controlling Mechanism of Circuit-closing Switch. 


stands over the stationary scale K, and determines the position of 
the brushes B l B I around the sectored insulating disk D. One elec¬ 
trical degree of a 60 — alternator corresponds to Vsiouo of a second, 
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gr 4&3 microseconds, so that, theoretically, i degree of arc in the 
setting of the pointer P corresponds approximately to 2 micro¬ 
seconds of time. 

Technique 0/ Making Records, —The electrical connections of 
the switch mechanism are indicated in outline by Fig- 6, The 
alternating-current generator C , is supposed to be in regular opera¬ 
tion at the correct frequency. The above mentioned synchronous 
motor, shown in plan view in Fig. J ¥ is then started, and synchron- 



Fig, 7. Plan View of Synchronous Motor and Circuit-doling Switch. 


ized with the generator. The arc lamp for the oscillograph vibra¬ 
tors is then lit. The brushes , Fig- 4* are next set in the correct 
position to close the generator on the artificial line at an instant of 
zero e,m.f. This adjustment is made by trial, substituting a simple 
non-inductive resistance for the artificial line, and closing the gen¬ 
erator through the brushes, and an oscillograph, so as to observe on 
the translucent screen whether the beam of light starts into vibra¬ 
tion without a splash. The setting of the brushes to effect this 
result can usually be adjusted, with ordinary optical conditions* 
within one electrical degree, or 46 microseconds for a 60^ gen¬ 
erator. The artificial line is then reconnected to the apparatus, all 
ready for the photographic record, A starting lever is moved by 
hand T and this causes automatic switch S 2 to be closed,, ahead of the 
rotary switch ZX The brushes BjlX then dose the circuit finally. 
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at the proper predetermined phase of minimum splash. The auto¬ 
matic switch S- then immediately follows, so as to keep the contact 
closed on the line after the brushes B L B+ have passed off the contact 
segment. Before the brushes BA dose* the photographic shutter 
ts opened by the electromagnet C lt under the action of an automatic 
switch S a . After one complete revolution of the photographic-film 
drum, another shutter is closed by the electromagnet C lr under the 
control of an auxiliary automatic switch S^. This cuts off the arc 
light from the recording film, after about nine cycles have been 
recorded on all three oscillographs. The whole mechanism can 
then be arrested, by hand p at leisure* Lastly, the photographic drum 
is removed and taken to the dark room for development 

A photographic view T of the artificial line and the oscillographic 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 8. 



Fig. 3 , Artificial Power Transmission Line, Oscillograph and Switching 

Apparatus. 

Case of Regular Tronsifrits *—About 150 different triple oscillo¬ 
grams haA-e been secured of initial electromagnetic wave transients, 
under various conditions, over artificial lines. Only a few of these 
can be dealt w ith in this paper* 
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Fig. 9 (Film No. -t°) sho«5 the "tH" transient case for thir- 
w half cycles on the Mhknfh «&<** 



.. Trip,, O^osrsm „f .,. (■ -* •- “““ 

* freed it distant tnd. /—Go.0 ■ 

n at the fluency of <5o-6 with the distant end free (through 
Unttraoh at B) and with the line switch closed at or very 

it;:::”- »!-„ «. ——— * re 

those of Fig- 3 ' Fiff . g , are f „ and tv, repre- 

The three curves on Film *<>. + . * the sending . ctl d current 

stilting respective^ thesis & ^ ^ voltage (76.? volts 

£f; tS.ti.lly unifnrm throng,ton. the seen 

r.in.s.) 1= seen however that during the first two or 

eyelet. '">^^7;“^ etn.f. are slightly 
three alterations, the ma *'° TOs may have been an effect of 
higher than those■ e ff ec t could also he detected on a 

throwing on t ■ and 0 ff j n the computations 

voltmeter, whcn throwing^e lm lon _ from uniformity in 

:: 

ZZ^TZ^^ort^ would be obtained with too volts 

m ' P ThTt ™r« starts, without appreciable splash, practically in 
phase with the e.m.f, Kear the end of the first alternation, it* 
reinforced by a current wave reflection from the dtstant free e^ 
These reflections keep coming in, approximately in step with the 
outgoing alternations, so that the final sendmg-end current « nearly 
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six times (5.691) the initial seiiding-end current, This represents 
a series of regular initiating a.-c. wave transients. 

The c e curve starts about half an alternation behind the c < and j, 
curves, since 4.3 milliseconds are required to transmit the wave 
along the artificial line, and an alternation at 6o.6'~ lasts 8.25 milli¬ 
seconds. It then develops into a sinusoidal wave with an amplitude 
that steadily increases, owing to increments reflected from the send¬ 
ing end. The steady state is, however, very nearly reached by the 
end of the oscillogram. The ratio of the final to the initial crest 
value is 5.627. As has been already mentioned, the line happens 
to be nearly quarter-wave length for the impressed frequency 
(60.6 ~). 

The growth of the 1 , curve and especially of the e r curve, has 
been found to be in substantial agreement with the theory of initiat¬ 
ing regular transients over the corresponding smooth line, as will 
shortly be detailed. This means that in spite of the lumpineSS of 
the artificial line, the transient stages of voltage and current de¬ 
velopment into the a,-c. steady state, are presented substantially as 
they might be expected over the corresponding smooth line, pro¬ 
vided that the voltage application is made at an instant of aero e.m. f. 

Splash and Lumpincss Transients Mingled with Regular Initial¬ 
ing Transient.^—In Fig. 10 (Film no), the same artificial line, 



Fie, to. Example of Splash, Lumpinejs and Regular Transients. 


freed at the far end, is closed on the same generator at the same 
frequency. The switch is closed, however, at or near a crest value 
of impressed e.m.f, e.. The entering current i, r instead of rising 
smoothly, as in Fig. 9, jumps up rapidly to crest value, with an 
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oscillation in the process, and then descends upon a distorted curse. 
The deviations from the sinusoidal state are dearly visible In i, lot 
five alternations, after which the upbuilding progress towards the 
Same final steady state as in Fig. 9, becomes fairly regular. Simi¬ 
larly, the far-end voltage e r rises with oscillations which are not 
attributable to the oscillograph, and are probably lumpincss tran¬ 
sients. The deviations from (he sinusoidal wave form are visible 
in the growth of e, for at least four alternations. The case is there¬ 
fore one of mixed splash, lumpiness, and regular initiating tran¬ 
sients. The curves of this case have not been analyzed. 

The zero line of e< contains ripples, which arc due to accidental 
mechanical tremors of the instrument at the moment of zero-line 
recording. The zero lines were ordinarily recorded after the oscil¬ 
lographic wave records on the line had been secured, and at a time 
when the instrument was disconnected. 

(628 km. or 390 miles) and is grounded at B through a current- 
la pjg, 11 (Film No, 106), the artificial line has half length 



Fifi. 11, Example of Splash, Luropiness and Regular Transients, 


recording oscillograph. The line switch was set to dose at or near 
a crest of impressed e.m.f, of about 70 volts r.m.s, The splash at 
A is vfcry marked. The curve u is the sending-end current, and is 
very erratic during the first two or three alternations. The receiv¬ 
ing-end current ir is also very erratic, and contains lumpiness oscil¬ 
lation ripples. It slowly regularises itself, as time goes on, towards 
the steady state. When the line switch was dosed at an instant of 
zero e.m.'f., instead of near-the crest value, these erratic waves did 
not present themselves on this 625 attempt has been 
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made to analyze these curves as yet, owing to the bad splash and 
lumpiness transients they indicate. 

Splash Transient Occurring Singly .-—If the line is made vir¬ 
tually of infinite length with respect to the sending end, by ground¬ 
ing it at B through an impedance equal to its surge impedance s ar 
a splash produced by the dosing of the line switch off icro e.m.f., 
will give rise to a splash transient, that will vanish very quickly at 
A; because no reflected waves car return from the distant end. 
An exampte of this case is presented in Fig. 13 (Film No, 35). 



Fm Non-recinriijg Splash and Casual Transients. 


Approximately the same half-length artificial line as in Fig. il 
(580 km,), is here grounded at B through a combination of resist¬ 
ance and condenser, so as to produce an impedance, at 6o.6<—of 
343,3 ^ 4°4 ohms. The line switch was closed at a phase of about 
20 electrical degrees later than the zero of ascending e.m.t. Tills is 
seen to produce a splash both in e. and the initial outgoing waves 
of e.m.f, and current. This splash is also seen to be repeated in the 
fj-end voltage e r , where the load (*,) is connected. The splash 
gives rise also to a lumpiness transient, as may be seen by the ripples 
in ij, the entering current, during the first alternation. A similar 
lumpiness ripple transient is faintly perceptible in the first alterna¬ 
tion of e r at B. Neither splash nor lumpiness transients are visible, 
however, in the second or succeeding alternations in any of the 
curves, these disturbances, according to theory, being all absorbed 
at the B end, by the load 

Casual Transients.— At the point Ae,, Fig. 12, in the fourth 

frtGC. A.HE&+ t'HIL. 50C, VOL, LIX r V T DEC. 14 , 192*. 
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alternation of impressed e.m.f + , there h an accidental transient 
ripple, due to a slip in the contact mechanism of the line-switching 
apparatus at A* This momentary disturbance i= dearly duplicated 
simultaneously at j4f a in the sending current. After an interval of 
about 2 milliseconds, a similar ripple transient appears at Ae^ in 
the voltage at B. All of these transients are absorbed in £ at at B * 
and do not reappear. Such wave transients may be called roarf®/ 
transients, to distinguish them from initiating transients which occur 
at the starting of an a.-c. regime, or from terminating transients 
which occur at the opening of an a.-c. circuit. 

Regular Transients with Apparent Dist&rtion T —In the case repre¬ 
sented by Fig. 9. the e.nii. and current waves, launched without 
appreciable splash, develop regular transients that build into the 
final steady state, without noticeable distortion. The successive 
alternations increase in size without departing noticeably from their 
sinusoidal shape. This is for the reason that the successive reflec¬ 
tions, so long as they are of appreciable magnitude, happen to make 
their appearance* at each end of the line t a t or near the moments 
when the voltage and current are passing through zero. This must 
alw p ays happen, according to theory t when the length of the treed 
line is a quarter wave for the impressed frequency. If, however, 
the line has a length distinctly different from a quarter wave, or 



FiC, 13 - Apparent Distortion of Transients due lo Interference of Suc¬ 
cessive Reflections, 


simple multiple thereof; or if the voltage and current waves are 
recorded at some intermediate point of a freed quarter-wave line, 
each of the successive reflections will come in during the active part 
of an alternation. In particular cases, they may happen to arrive 
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at the crests of successive alternations. In such instances, the 
waves will change abruptly from one sinusoid to another of dif¬ 
ferent amplitude. The resulting waves may therefore appear to be 
distorted, or non sinusoidal, until they are analyzed. An example 
of this kind is presented in Fig. 13 (Film No. 101). Here the full- 
length artificial line (1355 km.) is treed at the distant end, and the 
recording oscillographs of e.m.f. and current are connected to the 
line at the half-way point (627.5 km. front each end). It will be 
seen that the impressed e.m.f. c, is applied near an instant of zero 
voltage, and without perceptible splash. The voltage wave e. 50 at 
the midlengih point, commencing about 2 milliseconds later, rises 
also without splash, along an approximately sinusoidal curve. Just 
about the crest of this wave, the first reflection (positive) has had time 
to return from the distant free end. This reflected wave adds itself 
to the first arriving wave at the midway point, and so apparently 
distorts the wave form. These distortions can be noticed for several 
alternations in and are due almost wholly, if not entirely, to the 
superposition of new reflections. The same considerations apply 
to the current in the line, at the midway point. The electrical 
connections are indicated in Fig, 1+ The first reflected wave of 





Fig. M- Electrical Connections of Oscillograph and its Leak, half-way along 
the Artificial Line freed at B. 

current arriving at P, 4.3 milliseconds after the first arrival at P, 
is in the negative direction front the distant free end B, and so 
produces a more marked apparent distortion in f 3 ,„ than occurs in 
e, where the first reflect ion'is positive. Similar distortions due 
to further incoming reflections arc noticeable in the curve t aH . for 
several alternations. At the end of the oscillogram, 125 milli¬ 
seconds from the start, the waves of and have very nearly 
attained their final steady and practically sinusoidal values. 
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Analysts of Regular Transient Case.' —Fig, 15 presents the theo¬ 
retical stationary vector analysis of the case to which the oscillo- 



Ftg, 15 , Vector Diagram of Electro magnetic Terminal Reflection* in Long 
Distance Power Transmission Lint 


gram of Fig, 9 belongs. It is treated in detail in Appendix II. 
The axis OX represents the standard phase of the sending end 
voltage. The successive maximum cyclic voltage reflections at B, 
are represented to scale by the vectors Oa, ab, be, etc,, as far as the 
fourteenth inclusive. The vector sum of these (Oa, Ob, Oc, etc.) 
are given for each step in the process. Table V. in Appendix II., 
show's the maximum cyclic values attained at each stage. This in¬ 
creases to E b 796.2 v 109*49' at the thirteenth reflection. After 
this, it diminishes slightly‘to 795.8 'ruo D .36' in the final steady 
state. The final voltage at B is thus 5.63 times the impressed volt- 
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age at A, owing to the fact that the line AB is marly of quarter- 
wave length.* 

In a similar manner, the successive currents and reflections at A 
are indicated by the vectors OA, AB, BC, etc., together with the 
successive vector sums 0 A t OB, OC r etc,, as far as the thirteenth 
wave inclusive, when the final steady state nearly reached. 

We should therefore expect that the voltage at B would, in 
the first wave, attain the crest value Oa, in the next reflection the 
crest value Ob, in the next following reflection 0 c, and so on. A 
comparison between the observed and computed waves is given 
graphically in Fig. 16. Here the upper line of waves deals with the 
sending-end current, the middle scries with the impressed voltage, 
and the lowest series with the voltage at B r Referring to the latter 
series, the successive reflected voltage waves Ga, ab, be, etc., of Fig, 

15 P are marked with the numerals I,, II., III., etc rJ , in Fig, i6 ( and 
these are superposed, by point to point addition, in the heavy wavy 
line No. i. No. 2, No. j, etc. This heavy wave is the computed 
resultant regular transient of *7. II there were no errors in the 
assumptions or mode of computation, the oscillogram of £r should 
coincide with this line. The oscillogram of e t in Fig r 9 actually 
does coincide very nearly with this theoretical line, the small deriva¬ 
tions therefrom being indicated at the crests of the first few waves* 
Thus, at the crest of wave No. 3, the computed maximum value is 
531.9 volts; whereas the oscillograph shows 539 volts, a deviation of 
r.3 per cent. This is the largest discrepancy detected between the 
observed and computed values of £V- We are, therefore, entitled to 
conclude that in the case of this artificial line, with the switch closed 
sptashlessly, the lumpiness of the line had very little effect upon 
the voltage at the distant free end. 

Referring to the upper line of waves i< in Fig. 16, the same 
procedure has been followed. The heavy line \$ the sum of the 
reflected waves, according to the vector sums OA , OB, OC, of Fig. 
15. This heavy wavy line is, therefore, the theoretical summation 

6 If the line had been freed at instead of being grounded through 1 he 
oscillograph of 9900 ohms r the final voltage £ at B would have been in- 
creased from M X io H 3 ^ k to £ X^Ttlfi 0 ^', and the transient 

e.m.f. waves would also have been materially modified. 


- ,tV fjft 'I ***Vtmti F-V'r * 
■ ■ • j> - jb r-i^ x 
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of regular current transients at A. The oscillogram oE i a should 
coincide with this line, if there were no errors in, assumptions or 
computation. The actual oscillographed i. wave is shown by a 
chain line in Fig. 16, and the deviations of this from the heavy line 
are marked thereon at the successive crests. It will be seen that, 
in the first wave, the discrepancy is small. The discrepancy in¬ 
creases up to wave No. 3, when it reaches 17.5 per cent. The dis¬ 
crepancy then dies away, almost to aero, in the last wave. No. 13, 
This discrepancy in current amplitude, reaching a maximum at 
the third wave, is too large to be attributable to errors of interpreta¬ 
tion in the oscillogram. It may be attributed therefore either to 

(1) small higher harmonics in the wave of impressed e.m.f.; i.t. r 

to deviation from the sinusoidal form, with initial wave tran¬ 
sients resulting therefrom, 

(2) imperfect regulation of impressed e.m.f,, or initial deviation of 

e t from the normal amplitude, with initiating wave transients 
resulting therefrom, 

(3) lumpiness in the artificial line, with corresponding initiating 

wave transients, 

(4) secondary reflections at A from the internal impedance of the 

alternator, not taken into account. 

The shares of the above possible sources of discrepancy In i, have 
not been determined. It is intended, however, to substitute a taper¬ 
ing pair of smaller *■ sections, for the first section at the A end of 
the line, so as to diminish the lumpiness of the line at the generating 
end, where the waves start. Ordinarily, the greatest discrepancies 
between theory and observation are to be expected in the initiating 
wave transients of current at the sending end. All errors are 
exaggerated at this point. Considering the complexity- of the con¬ 
ditions, it is remarkable that the discrepancies have not been larger. 

Of the considerable number of initiating wave transient oscil¬ 
lograms which have been obtained on this and other artificial lines. 
Fig. 9 i$ a fair sample, and not a specialty selected case. It has 
been analyzed to a greater extent, however, than any of the rest. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this analysts seems to be sup- 
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ported by other case*, so far as they have been examined; namely, 
that at the impressed frequency of Gd*—\ nearly sinusoidal, if the 
voltage is impressed without splash at an instant of zero e.mX, 
the artificial line behaves substantially like its conjugate smooth line, 
the greatest discrepancy being in the current-wave transient at the 
sending end. Consequently, any similar artificial line of a like 
degree of lumpiness, should be available, in the laboratory, for the 
study of initiating and casual a.-c. wave transients. 

Arrival Timers. —The apparent velocity of transmission of an 
a r -c. wave over an artificial line subtending an angle of 0 = -f-jfl a 
byps radians L * at a given impressed frequency / —< is lfl 


p 


~K 


km. 

sec* T 


f 4 ) 


where L is the length of the line in kilometers. This velocity is the 
“group velocity" of the waves at this frequency. For the artificial 
line considered, at 60.6—, r = 292,300 km./sec. It tends to reach 
the limit 300,000 km ./sec. at very high frequencies, in air. 

The number of single passages, or single transits, of the wave 
over the line per second, is 


p w 

= L~h 


numeric 

sec. 


( 5 ) 


In the case of this line at 60.6 ™*, n —232.9 transits per second. 
The transit time T t or time interval of a single passage over the 
line, from one end to the other, is* 



seconds. (6) 


In the case to which Fig. 9 refers, ^ = 1.041 quadrants, and 
m= 60.6 X 4 = 242.4 quadrants per second. Hence, T= 0,004295 
second, or nearly 4.3 milliseconds. At a point P r whose angular 
distance from the ends A and B are and 

19 BrblLDffrapby J0 r p. 

* Bibliography SO. p. 283. 
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+ /0 a * hyps respectively* the arrival time, or time o£ transit from 
A to P is 

(?s # 

Ti = — seconds, (y) 


The lime required for the wave to go from A past P to B, and back 
to Pj til us making one reflection from the distant end, will be 


T n — 


flj' + 29i - h* 


zT — Ti seconds. (8) 


This interval may be called the B reflection time at the point P. 

The second B reflection at P arrives after a time T rs from 
switch closure 

TV* - 2 T + Tp ! ** — = 4 r- Ti seconds. (9) 

Similarly, the kth arrival at P, occurs after a time from switch 
closure of 

2{k - i) T + T x - l)gi + - seconds. (to) 


Again, the kxh reflection from the B end readies P after a time T PJf 
from switch closure, 

r„ - 2(k - 1 )T + T n = 2k$t ~ — -= 3 kT-n seconds, (l l) 


In the ca*e when P is situated at B ± as in the example of Fig. 9, 
$—8, 8 fI =o i so that 



seconds, ^ 


and 


T m = 2(k - I )T + T = (zk — 1 )T seconds. (13) 


Instantaneous Value of Growth Factor.—It a sinusoidal e-muf. 
of E a max. cyclic volts, at standard phase, is impressed on the A 
end of the line at an instant of zero voltage, then the instantaneous 
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value at A, t seconds after switch closing;, will be 

e A ~ -Ej; &in volts. (14) 

As shown in Appendix I. r the vector voltage at P in the final steady 
state will be 11 

E rx - Ej, max - c ^* volts. *-• (15) 

The size of E^ is the size of this planevector quantity, and may be 
represented by | £*J. If its slope is — & a , then the instantaneous 
value at P in the steady state, after f seconds, is 

P f ., - | E P . [ sin {nff — j 3 °) inst. volts. fl6) 

It is also shown in Appendix I. that at P, after the passage of the 
*th reflection from B, and before the arrival of the (fc+ i)th re¬ 
flection from A, the max. cyclic vector voltage is 

En—Ep* (l - r*“ J ) =Er* -2« * aj sinh kS A max. cy. volts. A . (17) 

If the size of this planevector quantity be denoted by [ E ^ |, and its 
stope is —i then at an y t5me 1 t*twwu ttlfi and ( fe + O^ 1 
reflections, the instantaneous e.m.f. at P will be 

e f . k = | ,£*.* [ sin (tiit — Ift) inst. volts. (18) 

The slope — changes abruptly at each succeeding increment. 

Graphical Development of Initiating Transients—A rotatory 
vector diagram of the voltage developed at the B end of the line in 
the case represented by Fig. 3< * s indicated in Fig. ijr, for the first 
four reflections. The line — XOX is the projection axis. Pro¬ 
jections on this axis from a rotating vector e.m.f. indicate the in¬ 
stantaneous e.m.f. at the end B of the line, with the oscillograph load 
of 9900 ohms. 

The vector OA represents the first reflected wave of 239.5 max. 
cy. volts at B, at the instant of its arrival there, and when its 
instantaneous value is stilt aero. This vector OA then rotates 


<* Bibliography 30 . 
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counterlock wise at the angular velocity of the impressed e.mX; i,e. f 
6a6 revolutions per second. Its projection on the line OX at any 
instant t seconds after arrival, will then give the instantaneous 



Fia i?. Rotary Vector Diagram of e.m.f. at B during part of Transient 

Period, 


at B. When the vector OA has described 187°, and reached the 
position OB' with an instantaneous value of 0f> = —30.0 volts P 
8.6 milliseconds later than the position OA, the second reflected 
wave arrives. The resultant of OA and the second reflection has a 
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size equal io thdt of OB f as obtained by consulting the stationary 
vector diagram Fig, 15, OB is now the new rotating vector, but i 
its projection on OX must commence at the same value Oh as 
existed at the instant of the second reflection's arrival. This re¬ 
quires an instantaneous leap of the projecting vector from OB' to 
OB. The new vector OB now executes the half circle BC r (187°) 
at the standard angular velocity; until it reaches the position 0(7 f 
B.fi milliseconds later than that it occupied at OB . Here the third 
reflection arrives and requires an instantaneous change of the vector 
from 0(7 to OC t with a common instantaneous projection Oc . 
The new resultant vector OC, of three reflections, now rotates 
through 187* to QD\ when the fourth reflection arrives and causes 
an immediate change Co OD . This process goes on indefinitely. It 
will be observed that although Fig, 17 represents the instantaneous 
e,m.f, at the receiving end of the line from the moment of arrival 
of the first reflection, the angular position of the rotating vector 
ceases to correspond to the time which has elapsed, owing to the 
instantaneous backward leaps at the moments when new reflections 
arrive. 

It may be observed that, referring to Fig. 15, the envelope of the 
successive resultants of e.m.f. reflections Oa f b t c f etc,, is an equi¬ 
angular spiral. The same is true for the corresponding envelope of 
current-wave reflections^ as laid down in a stationary vector diagram 
0 A B C 3 etc,. Fig. 15. When the successive waves of arrival and 
reflection are summed at a point P along the line, instead of at the 
distant end B, the same propositions will be found to apply to the 
envelope of the successive reflections. The vectors of arriving 
waves will, however, differ, in general, from those of the reflections 
succeeding them* 

The algebraic expression corresponding to Fig, 17 is: 

e# ■= F J- {m< _#1 sin (at — iSj) Hr #w(i — sin (W — 3^) 

+ m(i — sin (wi — 5#s) + * + * I inst. volts, (iSa) 

Here each term must be included after the time has elapsed for 
its arrival. Three phase angles present themselves in each term; 
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namely, (i) the phase angle ml, which increases uniformly with t, 
the time elapsed from switch closure; O) the angle ff„ 31?,, 50 s , etc., 
which is a mnltipk of the circular angle subtended by the line, 
and is the phase delay due to I, 3, 5, etc., wave passages over the 
line; (3) the slope of the vector coefficient m, n»f 1 —in), etc., which 
takes into account the change of phase in the voltage wave due to 
reflections. The scalar sum of the terms in (l8cr) agrees at any 
instant with the projection on OX iti Fig. 17- 

Summary. 

1* Oscillographic measurements over a lumpy artificial power- 
transtnission line in the laboratory, arc reported for certain initiating 
wave transients. The technique is described. One of these oscil¬ 
lographs ts analyzed, and compared with the elementary theory of 
steady-state attainment. The discrepancies between the observed 
and computed values are negligible for the voltage waves at the 
receiving end of the line. They arc distinct, but not very serious, 
for the outgoing current waves at the sending end, 

2. A lumpy artificial line can be used for the measurement of 
initiating a.-c. wave transients, if an automatic circuit-dosing switch 
is set to connect the generator to the line at a moment of zero e.m.f. 

3. A provisional classification of transients is offered, Particu¬ 
lar cases of splash transients, lumpiness transients, casual transients, 
and regular initiating transients are offered, from experimental 
observations. 

4. Thegrowth factor of a regular series of transients is analyzed 
for any point P in a single line loaded at the receiving end. This 
growth ts a discontinuous function of time, its increase occurring by 
little vector jumps. The envelope of the growth-factor vector is 
an equiangutar spiral. The growth factors for current and voltage 
are the same. 

The transitory' impedance at and beyond any one point on a 
line such as is described, is constant at successive B reflections, after 
the first reflection from B, and is equal to the impedance at that 
point in the final steady state. 

6. The position angle of the B end of a loaded line in the steady 
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state is directly related to the transient transmission and reflection 
coefficients* at that end, during the preliminary state. 

7. fhe process of transmitting power along an alternating-cur¬ 
rent line may lie simply conceived of as the rate of delivery, at 
the sending end, of magnetic and electric fluxes, with their neces¬ 
sarily contained energies. 

Appendix I. 

On the Regular Attenuation of Sinusoidal Waves over a Smtioth 
Uniform Line Loaded with an Impedance at the 
Receding End. 

In Fig. 3, let the smooth uniform line AB be voltaged at A and 
loaded at B with an impedance cr vector ohms (or ohms Z )* The 
switch is dosed at A without splash, on a single-frequency alter¬ 
nator of negligible internal impedance and frequency \ generat¬ 
ing i volt maximum cyclic e.m.f. The line has a total conductor 
impedance Z = R -[- jXet ohms Z ( and a total dielectric admittance 
of V = G + j'C<b mhos Z „ where 

J?=total conductor resistance (ohms), 

L = total conductor inductance (henrys)* 

C —total dielectric conductance (mhos), 

C = total dielectric capacitance (farad$) h 
w== 2*/ (radians per sec.). 

Required the development w ith time of voltage and current at the 
arbitrary point P, distant F hyps Z from A, and hyps Z from B t 
the total angle subtended by the line AB being 

$=& + r = yzr + ih hyps z< (19) 

The surge impedance of the line is 

jz 

<ohms Z) + (20) 

E.m.f. Waves or Electrostatic Flux Waves.—The initial out¬ 
going wave of e*m.f, at A J when t — o M is represented bv a vector 
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of 1.0Z 0 8 volt max. cyclic value. After this wave of c.m.f. has 
readied P, it will have attenuated to the vector perunitage 

r' = t"*** = *’ 4lJ V numeric Z. (at) 

where S~ is expressed in real circular radians (or imaginary hyper¬ 
bolic radians), lagging in phase behind the generator e.m.f. at that 
moment When the wave has reached B, the receiving end of the 
line, its condition will be tr — r* 1 V 0,, At the junction BC, the 
wave breaks into a transmitted and reflected component. If the 
transmission coefficient is in, then, following in plane vector nota¬ 
tion what Heaviside 11 first showed, with real numbers only, for the 
distortionless case: 

a 2<r , , i 

m — —:— - —:— numeric Z, (22) 

f£ + a *0 + V 

2 

and the e-m.f, transmitted to tr at C is me** volts Z. (-j) 

The voltage for reflection at B will be (t — m)~* volts. This 
voltage i$ directed back from B towards A, and should be counted 
as — (1 — t»)e * — (»« — 1 )<r* volts L on the line. 

The time required for the wave to reach P from A will be 8 s '/a 
seconds, and to reach B. 6J* seconds. This is the traverse time of 
the line and may be denoted by T. We may therefore represent the 
progress of the wave by the following table. The assumption Is 
made as a first approximation, that the generator at A has negligible 
internal impedance; i.<\, that the effect of its internal em.f., acting 
in conjunction with reflections from its actual internal impedance, 
15 the same as its terminal e.mf. steadily impressed at A would have 
with zero internal impedance (Table ED.). Here is the position 
angle at the end B of the line in the steady state or tanh -'(c t/s 6 ). 
Again S 4 —0 —^ is the position angle at the end + of the line in 
the steady state. Also — & is the position angle 

at the selected point P of the line in the steady' state. It is well 
known that, in the steady state, if the impressed voltage at A is 
i.O L o D max. cy- volts, the final voltage at P is (sink $,.)/(sinh S J. 

K Bibliography t. 
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Consequently, if instead of taking the final voltage at P in the steady 
state, we lake the stage of voltage growth at P found after k reflec¬ 
tions from B have passed P 3 the corresponding vector stage of 
which may be denoted by E rtr is 

E*t = Bj ^(I — = E Pjr (2sinh U A ) volts Z , (34) 

The vector coefficient within the brackets may be described as the 
vector coefficient of growth, t being an integer, increasing by unit 
steps. At £ — x, this coefficient reaches unity. It is a real coeffi¬ 
cient, or has no imaginary component, when the imaginary part of 
$ A is a quadrant or any integral number of quadrants. Thus, if the 
line with its load at B develops a quarter-wave length at A; so 
that contains one imaginary quad rani, then r- ilA is a real num¬ 
ber, and so is the coefficient of growth at all stages. The phase of 
the final voltage at P will then be the same as that at the arrival 
of the first wave. 

Current Waves or Magnetic Flux Wai'tfSr —If the e.m + f. im¬ 
pressed on A is 10Z 0° max. cy. volts, without splash, the initial 
outgoing current at A is 1 Z o *fz n =E A % — h amperes Z* where 
y fl is the surge admittance ifs^ The first current wave arrival at 
P finds this attenuated, to 1 ^ *' and the first arrival at B to 1 
vector amperes. In each successive arrival, the value / ft appears* 
and in tabulating the wave progress, I e may be omitted as a common 
multiplier throughout, until the summation is effected. We may 
therefore prepare a schedule of reflections similar to that given for 
the waves of e.m.L The coefficients of transmission and reflection 
of the current waves arriving at B are however different from 
those for the voltage waves. The coefficient of current-ivave trans¬ 
mission n is 



and the reflection coefficient is 


^ — ? „ 
n — i = - 7 1 numeric Z, (26) 

£0+ u 
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so that in terms of m, 
and 


n = 2 “ m 

II — I = I — f» 


numeric Z (27) 
numeric £ (38) 


These rules are of general application* and may be thus ex¬ 
pressed. The sum of the voltage and current transmission coeffi¬ 
cients at a junction point in a line is equal to 2 . The two reflection 
coefficients have the same size* but have mutually opposite signs* 


Appendix II. 


On the Case of Line AB Connected as m Fig. 7 , and Oscillograph ed 
as 111 Fig. p (Film No. 40), with 100 Volts R.ru.s. Sinusoidal, 
Impressed tU A, with Negligible Splash and Negligible 
L inn pi ness T ransien t. 

Taking the tabulated constants of the artificial line from Table 
II,, the impedance of the oscillograph load at B was <7 = 9900 £ o* 
ohms. The angle subtended by this load 

, * 9900 Zo* . . „ . 

= tanh 34 2, 5 7- ~ ° °345i +J Q-9983 ^p. 

This is the position angle of the end B of the line in the steady 
state. The position angle of the A end is = 0.1660 

+ / A0393 Hyps, 

The e.mX at B in the final steady state with 1414 £ 0* max, 
cyclic volts at A will be 


, sinh <o . 0345 1 + J Q- 99 $ 3 ? 

I4t4 O ^ (o.j 660+;2.0393} 


= 795,8 v no® 36' volts. 


Similarly, the sending-end final current at A in the steady 
state is 

, = _ E a _ = _t4f4 __ 

s s* tanh 5,1 342.5 t 4® 24' X o.i 7571 £ 20° o' 45 " 

141.4 £ o ° 

— 60.180 £ 15° 36' 45" - s 15 ^ ^5 amperes. 
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Comparing these values with those taken from the oscillograph 
Fig. 9, £, = 796 T HO* max. cvdic volts, and /« = 2.35 VIS D mas - 
cy. amperes. This agreement is satisfactory, and is even closer 
than the interpretation of the oscillograph record would warrant. 
The width of the curves in Fig. 9 is greater than in subsequent 
Oscillographs, when the optical technique had been improved; so 
that the precision of measurement in Fig. 9 is somewhat below that 
later attained. 

It is shown in Appendix /, that with a given load of <r vector 
ohms, applied at B to a single smooth line, with a sine wave of unit 
maximum e.m.f. applied splashlessly at A, the voltage wave at a 
point P on the Jtth reflection from the B end, is 

— (1 — max, cy. volts A , (29) 

where m is the transmission coefficient to a voltage wave arriving 
at B, 9 is the angle subtended by the line, and & the angle from A 
to the selected point P, This expresses both the siie and stope of 
the Jfth return wave at P, with respect to unity size and zero slope, 
or standard voltage phase, at A. 

The summation of all the e.m.f - waves arriving at the point P, 
including the fcth reflected wave from B, Is also shown to be 

smh Sp _ e m A \ - sinh kS A max. cy. volts Z. (30) 

sinh fix v smh 

But the final steady voltage at P is (sinh $p)/(,sinh ) volts Z ; so 
that the summation to the feth return wave at P, inclusive, is equal 
to the final voltage multiplied by the vector "growth coefficient" 

w = j — = 2«~ Ha sinh kd A numeric Z. (31) 

If, then, we denote the final max. cyclic voltage at P by E rai vector 
volts, the corresponding maximum cyclic voltage at an Intermediate 
period, after the arrival of the ith return wave from B, and before 
the arrival of the next following Incoming wave from A, is 

Ep* — E rm -w max. cy. volts Z. (32) 
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The growth coefficient w is not a continuous function of time. It 
increases by a sudden jump at each moment when a new reflected 
wave arrives. The size of w is aero up to the time when k—l t 
and attains unity when k== et p but it may exceed unity during the 
process of increase. That is, the max. cyclic voltage £j* may 
happen to be greater at some stage of the regular transient state, 
than in the final steady state. The slope of w may also vary over 
a considerable range during the period of regular transient growth. 
Similarly, referring to Appendix I, f Table IV. shows that the 
attenuation coefficient of the current wave at a point P on the klh 
reflection from the B end of the line is 

(ij — numeric Z, (33) 


where ff is the transmission coefficient of a current wave arriving 
at B. The summation of all the current waves arriving at the point 
P # including the ith reflected wave from B } is also shown to he 




cosh Qp 
Ia cosh 5 a 


■ 2t _ “ 4 sinh A-ijt 


max. cy, amperes Z, (3 4) 


where / is the max. cy. current at A in the steady state, ordinarily 
taken to E A as standard phase. 

But the max. cyclic current at P in the steady state is known 
to be 

cosh G P Ea cosh 

If * s !a ■ ddth £ = T> * s¥tTi 4 m “' amperes z ■ 
so that 

In — 1 — « -SSri4 ) = I?*- a, - ” 4 sinh hS A 

= I Pk w max. cy. amperes A . (36) 

This means that the growth coefficient ux, after the passage of the 
fcth reflection back from B, is the same for both the voltage and 
current at P. It also means that the impedance of the line PB and 
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the load er+ as developed at P, will be the same, after the passage of 
the kth reflected wave of voltage and current* as In tile final steady 
state or 



tank Bp — = constant 


ohms Z . C37) 


It is here assumed that the Ath reflection of voltage from B has 
passed P, and also the Ath reflection of current as the two are, in 
general, depbased by a definite amount. 

It may be noted that when, as in Fig. 9, the current is observed 
at tlie .4 end of the line, the oscillogram includes, with the £th re- 
flection from B ± the (A + i)th outgoing wave from A . The point 
P of observation would have to be shifted to a suitable distance from 
A m in order 10 separate these two impulses. Consequently, when 
summing up the growth of current ai A, the (A«Fi)th outgoing 
wave must be added to This increment is 


} ri t — Iiy(n “ i)*e w — Jot ^ ZA max. ey. amperes Z, (38) 


The accompanying Table V, shows the successive values of the 
growth coefficient re for the artificial line under test from A* — I to 
k= 13 inclusive, both for voltage at B and current at A. 

The vector diagram of Fig, 15, shows the plauevector increase 
of voltage at B and current at A for the case represented by the 
oscillogram* Fig. 9. The voltage 0*1 = 239.7 ^ 93 °- 33 ' and is the 
first wave at B r including immediate reflection there. The angle 
A 'Oa = 93T33', or OX, represents the standard phase of impressed 
e.m.f. at A, If the line had been of exactly a quarter wave-length, 
this angle XQtt w r ould have been reduced to just one quadrant. 
This wave Ot 1 commences to arrive at B, 4.3 milliseconds (93*.55 
electrical degrees on a 60,6 — circuit) after dosing the switch at A, 
The second wave reflection at B will commence to develop after 
the outgoing wave lias run tliree times over the line {AB t BA r AB ), 
or a total lapse of 12.9 milliseconds after switch closing. Its vector 
value in the Table is 175.0 Y 100**37' ai| d it is represented by a A 
in Fig. 15, 
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Relations between the transmission-re flection coefficients in the 
transient state and the position angle at B in the subsequent steady 
state: Referring to Fig* 3, and to the load of a vector ohms at B 
connected to a uniform line of surge impedance we know that 
in the steady a.-c. state, the position angle 8^ at B is defined by 


But 


tanh && = 


a 

% 


tanh 5 b - + -, B “ t + r r, 

iienoe 


numeric £. 139) 


numeric £. 140) 




is 


t — t 


"0 + 
<r — So 


= m = 1 — n = 1.9333 + jo.00496 

- 1,9333 ^ 0*8'49" numeric £, (41) 


io + <r 


— nJ — l “ t — K “ 0,9333 jo-0040 


= 0.93331 £ o a i6'i6" 


numeric £, (42) 


+ e -M B 


2Zg 


° 


= 2 — JW = 11 ■= 0.0667 J JO.00496 




So 4 " v 


= 0,06689 n 15' 10" numeric Z, ■ (43) 

1 — m = w — 1 = — 0.9333 — iQ.00496 
— O.93331 V 179 "41' 44 " numeric £, (44) 


5/j - logh \ ‘ - logh V 1 ~ = 0-03451 +JT 5<?8i4 

= 0.03+51 + jo-9983 n u m e ric £, {45} 


Here m is the voltage transmission 

coefficient al junction BC 
—(i — jft)=trt— 1 is the voltage reflection 

coefficient at junction BC 
n is the current transmission 

coefficient at junction BC 
*—(1 — it)=»i—t is the current reflection 

coefficient at junction BC 
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The Energy Content of an Outgoing Wave. —I 7 ig. 18 presents 
a diagrammatic view of a single pair of outgoing waves front the 
generator A on to the uniform line AB t E being the voltage wave 



form Distortionless Line, 


and / the current wave. If the line is taken as distortionless, in the 
simplest case* the two waves will be emitted in cophase. The 
maximum cyclic value of the sinusoidal impressed e.m.f. being FL A 
volts, and the linear capacitance e farads per km., the electric energy 
given to the wave in an element of length dx km. will be e*(e/2)dx 
joules, where e is the instantaneous value of the e.m.f. The total 

E" c 

electric energy in the wave will he ^ * X joules, where A Is 

the length of the wave in km. ; because £//2 is the average square 
of € integrated over the wave-length. This electric energy' is dis¬ 
tributed in the dielectric in the form Wr=£*V8y* ergs per c.c., 
where B c is the electric flux density in “ statgausses*” and * the in¬ 
ductivity of air The frequency of the impressed e.mJ, being /— t 
the rate of delivering electric flux energy to the line is 


P* 




watts. (46) 


The wave attenuates as it advances along the line, but the last 
equation expresses the initial power of supplying electric flux into 
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the dielectric at the end A of the line. The quantity v is the ap¬ 
parent velocity of transmission. 

Similarly, if l is the linear Inductance in henrys per km., the 
.sinusoidal outgoing current at A has an instantaneous value i and a 
maximum cyclic value /„ amperes, the magnetic energy in an element 
dx of the line is r(t/2)dx joules. The total magnetic energy in a 
complete outgoing wave as it passes A is (/,V 3 ) ■ (l/a}*A joules. 
But 


or 




'4v 


so that Ju = = EjC 


c 

1 ' 



joules. (47) 


The magnetic energy in the wave is therefore (E 
joules, which is the same amount as the electric energy. The mag¬ 
netic energy is distributed In the dielectric as volume energy of 
magnetic flux of the type ufe=£ H Y,(&*p) er S s P cr c - c -j where B m 
is the magnetic flux density in gausses, and p. the permeability of the 
air, Bi = B n numerically, and w*—w m ergs/e.c. The energy of 
any initial outgoing wave Is thus half electric flux energy, and hah 
magnetic energy- The rate of delivering this magnetic energy' at 
A is 



Thus P m =F The total power 



watts. (48) 


W-tts. (49) 


The mechanism of electric power transmission, as contemplated 
in the initial transient state, is the energization of the dielectric with 
electric and magnetic fluxes, which at each point have equal numer¬ 
ical values and volume energies, and, in shipping off these slabs of 
flux at the transmission speed v. Continual reflections of these 
waves, from both ends of the line, subsequently build up a standing- 
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wave steady slate T in which the volume energy of electric flux: is 
different from, and ordinarily much greater than that of the mag¬ 
netic flux, at any one point in the dielectric. The transmission 
process retains* however, the same general character, the effect 
being one of summation of travelling waves and wave energies, 
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List of StmW Employed, 

Linear hypcrboEic angle or propagation constant of a uni¬ 
form line (hyps/wEre km,). 

Total susceptance of a line (mhos). 

Linear susceptance of a line. (mhos/w.km.). 

Electric flux density m a dielectric (statgausse*, or * x stat- 
volts/cm,). 

Magnetic flus density in a dielectric (gausses, or ^ gil¬ 
berts/cm.). 

Phase angle of lag (circular degrees)* 

Total capacitance of a line (farads)* 

Linear capacitance of a line (farads/w. km,). 

Position angles at sending end, receiving end, and interme¬ 
diate point on a line, in the steady state (hyps Z)< 

Smalt element of line tength (km.). 

Max. cyclic voltage at sending end and at receiving end of a 
line, in the steady state; also scalar max. value (volts Z). 
Transitory voltage at point P after the £th reflect Eon from 
B and in the steady state (volts). 

Instantaneous voltage generally, at receiving end, at sending 
end (volts). 

Napierian base (numeric). 

Impressed frequency (cycles per sec,). 

Total kakance of a line ■ (mlios). 

Linear leakance of a line (mhos/w^km,)* 

Hyperbolic angle of a line and its components (hypsZ), 
Angular distance of a point on a line from A, the sending 
end _ (hyps Z). 

Angular distance of a point on a line from B the receiving 
end (hypsZ). 

Current at sending end of the line (max. cy- amperes Z). 
Current at receiving end of the lin* (mas, cy. amperes Z). 
Initial outgoing current at A (max, cy, amperes Z), 

Transitory current at point P after the Jfcth reflection from 
B, and in the steady state (amperes Z), 

Instantaneous current generally, at receiving end,, at sending 
cud (amperes Z). 


Number of arrival wave, or of a B reflected wave* at a point 
P (numeric). 

Electric inductivity of a dielectric 

( statgausses/itatsvolt^-per-cm,) „ 
Total inductance of a line (henry*). 

Length of a line (km,)* 

Linear inductance of & line (henrys/w. km,). 

Wave length on a line (km.). 
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m Vector voltage transmission coefficient at junction 

(numeric Z). 

i* Magnetic permeability (gausses/gilbcrts-per^m.)■ 

n Vector current transmission coefficient (numeric Z). 

also the number of single wave passages over a Sine per 
second (numeric/sct) 

Total average power at sending end of a line In transient 
state (watts), 

Average power of transmitting electric flux and magnetic 
flux along line, at A (watts)* 

(numeric). 

Total resistance of a line (ohms). 

Linear resistance of a line (ohms/w.km ). 

Impedance of load at B (ohms Z). 

Time of transit of waves along line From , ? 1 to B, or B to A 

(seconds ). 

Time of transit of waves along line from A to F (seconds). 
Time of transit of first, of second and of fcth wave reflec¬ 
tion from if to P (seconds). 

Time elapsed from swEtehelosure at A (seconds). 

Velocity of propagation of waves along line (km,/sec.). 

Growth coefficient of waves at point P in transient state. 

coefficient after Hh reflection (numeric Z), 

Volume energy its dielectric of efcetrit flux and of magnetic 
flu* (cr^/c-t). 

Total reactance of tine (ohms). 

Linear reactance of line (ohms/w, knL). 

Total admittance of line (mhos Z). 

Total impedance of line (ohmsZ). 

Surge impedance of line (ohms Z). 

Impedance at and beyond a point in a hue after *th reflec¬ 
tion from and in steady state (ohms/). 

Impressed angular velocity (radians/sec.). 

Hyperbolic logarithm, or logarithm to Napierian base. 
Hyperbolic radian. 

Wire kilometer. 

Root mean square. 

\E\ Sue of complex E. 


IL S + NAVY MV TYPE OF HYDROPHONE AS AN AID 
AND SAFEGUARD TO NAVIGATION. 


By H p C HAYES, Ph D, 

Physitisl, Sound, U* S. 

{Read April 24, r$20 r } 

Summary; 

The experimental work in connection with hydrophone develop¬ 
ment, which the United Slates Navy has carried out during the past 
year, has demonstrated that the MV type of hydrophone can effec¬ 
tively aid and safeguard navigation in the following ways: 

1. By hearing and locating a moving propel I er-d riven vessel at 

ranges varying from 2 to 10 miles, depending upon the amount 
of noise which the vessel makes and providing the depth is 
within 100 fathoms. 

2 . By accurately determining the direction of sub marine sound sig¬ 

nals. located at fixed points along the coa>t and at harbor en¬ 
trances, at various ranges up to 30 miles, depending upon the 
amount of local or water noises encountered, 

3. By giving a continuous sounding record while underway at any 

speed for depths less than about three times the length of the 
vessel. 

4. By hearing, locating, and giving the course of any vessel equipped 

with a suitable submarine sound signal at ranges up to 30 
miles, 

5. By affording a means of exchanging code messages between ves¬ 

sels equipped with the proper apparatus tip to ranges of 20 
miles in water of any depth, thus giving an auxiliary' to the 
radio. 

The results of the various test* that have thus far been carried 
out indicate that this type of hydrophone will prove capable of 
further aiding and safeguarding navigation in the following ways: 
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6. By giving a fairly accurate, intermittent sounding record while 

the vessel is under way in water of any depth, providing the 
vessel is equipped with a suitable submarine sound-signaling 
device, 

7. By giving the distance of a submarine sound signal, 

8. By locating icebergs, derelicts, or precipitous coasts at ranges 

sufficient for avoiding collisions. 

Hydrophones Dot eloped by the U. S. Navy. 1 

The hydrophones developed by the United States Navy differ 
from all others in that they employ a multiplicity of noil-resonant, 
underwater sound receivers, having sufficient Lime lag (compensa¬ 
tion) introduced into the path of energy traverse between each re¬ 
ceiver and the ear to bring the energy from all the receivers to the 
ears in phase. 

The receivers are placed at equal intervals along a horizontal 
line. The dimensions of the group of receivers (length of line) is 
sufficient! v great to cause an appreciable change in phase relations 
between the responses from the several receivers whenever the 
direction of the sound-source relative to the line of receivers is 
changed. 

Navy hydrophones employing multiple receivers are of two 
classes, namely; those employing fitted compensation wherein the 
line of receivers can be rotated about a vertical axis, and those em¬ 
ploying variable compensation wherein the receivers are fixed in 
position. The present paper deals with the latter class of hydro¬ 
phones, the so-called W MV Types." 

Why the Navy Testeo the Ability of the MV Hydrophone 
to Safeguard Navigation. 

At the time of the Armistice the MV type of hydrophone, 
although not completely developed, was proving to be superior to 
other types of on-board installations. Accordingly when the prob- 

1 For n more complete description of various types of hydrophones, see 
paper H Detection of Submarines" by Dr. H. C Hayes, Proceedings or Amer¬ 
ican PmuMOTincAi. Society, VoL XIX H No. i, i$ 30 . 
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km ol transporting our troops back again arose it was suggested 
that this device* if installed on transports* might prove to be of 
value in safeguarding the lives of these men during fog or other 
conditions of low visibility. This suggestion was strongly backed 
by Rear Admiral B. C. Decker, U. 3 ,N., then Sensor Member of the 
Special Board on Anti-Submarine Devices, and by Captain J, R. 
Defrees, U.S.N. r Secretary of the Board, and led to the equipping 
of the LL S. 3 . Fan Steuben with an electrical MV hydrophone for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not such a device could effec¬ 
tively serve as an. aid and safeguard to navigation. 

Experimental Results Obtained on the U* 3. 5. Von Steuben. 

The writer was fortunate in having charge of the hydrophone 
installation on the Von Steuben during the first trip from Hoboken 
to Brest and return, a trip which in his opinion will come to be re¬ 
garded as epoch-making in the annals of navigation. 

The F'flii Steuben proceeded at one third speed white leaving New 
York harbor. During this period neighboring tugboats and ferries 
were readily located by determining the direction of their propeller 
sounds. Arrangements had been made to have the lightships along 
the approach to New York harbor sound their submarine bells and 
the signals from all these lightships (Ambrose* Fire Island, Cardinal, 
and Finch) were picked up in turn by the hydrophone and the ves¬ 
sels located before they could be seen. Several times signals from 
two or three of the lightships could he heard and located at the same 
time and the position of the Von Steuben determined by otgss- 
bearings. 

It was not expected that the hell signals from the Nantucket 
lightship could be heard as the course of the Von Steuben lay well 
to the southward of this vessel and the listeners turned m for the 
night; The writer’s assistant, Ensign B, W. MeElroy, XJ. 5 -N.R,F, P 
having awakened at about t A,M,, decided to listen on the hydro¬ 
phone and heard the bell signals from this vessel coming in clearly 
and distinctly. The Fom Steuben at this time was steaming at full 
speed. The bell was followed for two hours, during which time the 
light on the Nantucket lightship was not sighted. The range and 

p*oC aMER, THIL. SOC. n VOl_ L LEX,, 3C„ DEC^ 1J, (9 20 . 
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position of this vessel relative to the were determined 

later by tnangtilation* using the distance covered during the two 
hours as a base-line. These results checked closely with determi¬ 
nations made by dead reckoning and showed that the lightship was 
never approached closer than 32 nautical miles and that the greatest 
range at which the bell signals were heard was about 40 miles. 

Thus within a few hours after leaving Hoboken^ it was appar¬ 
ently demonstrated chat navigation could be effectively safeguarded 
by ihc MV hydrophone* since by its aid the direction of submarine 
bdi signals was accurately determined at ranges varying from [5 
to 40 miles and thq propeller sounds of near-by vessels heard and the 
vessels located thereby at ranges sufficient for avoiding collisions. 
With such information at his disposal, the navigator should be able 
to take his vessel into or out of port during fog or other condition^ 
of low visibility, 

'Die next day it was a matter of disappointment to find that the 
propeller sounds of the Von Steuben could not be heard in depths 
much greater than 500 fathoms. This result led to the important 
discovery that the MV hydrophone is able to give a reliable and con¬ 
tinuous record of the depth of water beneath a vessel, steaming at 
any speed, up to depths of approximately three times the length of 
the vessel and that this record becomes more and more accurate as 
the depth of water becomes less* 

Only Sound Reflected from t*ie Sea-Bottom is Heard on 
- Hydrophones Located Near the Surface. 

The fact that propeller sounds of the Von Steuben could not be 
heard in deep water led at once to the conclusion that the hydro¬ 
phone is affected only by sound that has been reflected from the 
sea-bottom. Two explanations of this fact are offered. 

Referring to Fig. i h sound from a source such as a propeller (.Y) 
reaches the hydrophone receiver ( H ) by three different paths, 
namely: S—*P — H f S—R — H, and S — O—H respectively. If the 
distance S— H is great with respect to the distance F — R, that is, if 
the separation of source and receiver is great compared to their 
submersion below' the surface, then the two paths S^P—H and 
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S — R—H are nearly equal. The reflection at { P ), being; from a 
rare to a dense medium, introduces a change of phase of one half 
the ware-length anti as a result the sound which travels directly 



from {S} to (H) and that which is reflected from the surface will 
give almost complete interference at the receiver {H ) and only the 
sound reflected from the bottom (0) will be heard. 



Hm Distort i dh Oue td Pressure Release at b ljrface , 


Fig. 2. 

Referring to Fig, 2, the surface of the water represented by the 
horizontal line is a region of pressure release and as a result the rare 
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and dense portions of the sound waves will not remain perpendicu¬ 
lar to this surface. If the sound travels from left to right the wave 
front will be distorted to the left as shown by the full curved lines. 
This distortion becomes greater as the sound travels farther from 
the source, and at considerable distance it is conceivable that all 
sound reaching the surface is travelling in a direction nearly perpen¬ 
dicular to it and thus will be reflected nearly vertically downward, 
li this distortion extends to a sufficient depth, neither the direct nor 
the surface-reflected sound ray will reach the distant receiver placed 
near the surface. Under such conditions only sound reflected from 
the sea-bottom will be heard. 

Experiments for determining which of the above explanations is 
valid have not been undertaken to date. However, when listening 
to bell and oscillator signals, it has been noticed that the harmonics 
are more prominent relative to the fundamental at the first instant 
of response than during the rest of the signal. This fact tends to 
substantiate the first explanation. The slight difference in path 
length between the direct and surface-reflected sound introduces 
more phase difference between the high-pitched components of the 
sound than in the case of the fundamental and therefore the har¬ 
monics are less perfectly neutralized by interference at the receiver 
than is the fundamental The sound at the receiver resulting from 
these two paths consists largely of harmonics and this is heard an 
instant before the sound which is reflected from the sea-bottom as 
the latter has travelled a somewhat longer path. 

A New Method of Souxoikc. 

Since* the only propeller sound heard by a hydrophone located 
at a distance and near the surface is the component reflected from 
the sea-bottom, it follows that the depth of water can be determined 
from the angle which the reflected sound makes with a fixed line in 
a plane determined by the sound source and the reflected ray—pro¬ 
vided the distance between the hydrophone and sound-source is 
known. Conversely, the distance between the hydrophone and the 
sound-source can be determined if the depth of water is known. 
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Referring to Fig. 3, let (H) represent the position of the MV 
hydrophone and (P) the ship's propeller. The Found heard by (H) 
has traversed the path P — B—II T making an angle £ with the sur¬ 
face, If (2L) is the distance between the propeller and the hydro¬ 



phone, both located a distance (C) below the surface, and s£ the 
sea-bottom is a horizontal plane H then the depth (D) h given b) r the 
equation 

D = C — L tan &, 

= C + L tan — 0) , 
or 

C -|-,L tan 

This equation will be referred to as the sounding equation ” and 
the angle ^ will be referred to as the +t sounding angle." It is to he 
noticed that the compensator scale is designed to feature & t the 
angle the sound makes with the ship's keel extended forward, in 
order to give directly the relative hearing of surface vessels. The 
sounding angle £ is the supplement of this angle. 

The range of a vessel ahead or astern can be determined roughly 
if the depth of water is known, since the hydrophone determines the 
angle which its reflected sound signals make w ith the surface. 

Referring to Fig. 4, where S t or S? represents an artificial sound- 
source upon a vessel ahead or astern of the vessel equipped with the 
hydrophone (//)* we have 
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if, = 2 D cot fl 1P 
R ,= r-zD cot^,. 


the depth (£?) being taken from the chart. It is to be noticed that 
for ranges ahead the compensator reading, B, occurs in the equation 
while for ranges astern the “ sounding angle. <b, is used. 



If the depth is not too great, (Z?) can be determined by the hydro¬ 
phone as outlined above and the range formula; become 


R t =L 


Tan 
I an 6 , ’ 


R s 


Tail* 

— ^Tau*,’ 


where (i?) is the range to he determined, (i) the distance between 
the sound-source and hydrophone on the listening vessel, and (?,. fl 5 , 
and * are the angles which the reflected sound from the three vessels 
make with the surface as shown. 

It is evident that the range to which these formulae will give rea¬ 
sonably accurate determinations is proportional to the depth of water 
in which the vessels are operating- 

The equation connecting (£>), the depth, and *, the angle which 
the reflected sound makes with the surface, becomes somewhat com- 
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plicated if the line of hydrophone receiver* is not parallel with the 
surface and with the center-line of the vessel, or is" the sea-bottom 
is not horizontal This complication, however, consists largely in 
the addition of constant terms. Pitching of the vessel or variation 
of the sea-bottom from a horizontal plane causes the angle 4 * to vary 
somewhat from the ideal conditions cited but, as will be shown later, 
such variations do not seriously interfere with the determination of 
depth. 

Both Vertical and Horizontal Angles Determined by M Y 

Hydrophone. 

The MV hydrophone measures the angle included between a tine 
passing through the receivers and an intersecting line defining the 
direction of the approaching sound. From conditions of symmetry 
the latter line tan be rotated around the former without changing 
the required compensation. Otherwise stated, the same compen¬ 
sator setting will serve for sound traversing any clement of the 
conical surface so generated. The angle of the cone is determined 
always by the compensator setting and if the line of receivers, is 
parallel to the ship's keel in a vertical plane and to the water surface 
in a horizontal plane, the same compensator scale wilE serve for 
determining the direction with respect to the ships keel of sounds 
traversing either of these planes- 

Errors Introduced nv Pitch and Roll Readily Eliminated. 

In general the hydrophone receivers are located along a line par¬ 
allel with the ship’s keel and at the same depth as the propellers. 
Under such conditions the compensator measures directly the sup¬ 
plement of the sounding angle 4 *— provided the vessel “rides on an 
even keel.” Rolling of the vessel will not affect the determination 
of this angle but pitching will. 

The angle of pitch for large vessels is very small except during 
unusually rough surface conditions and, except at such times* the 
error introduced by pitching of the vessel need not be considered- 
Xt has been found in practice that for large vessels the pitching mo¬ 
rion Is sufficiently slow to allow the operator to measure the sounding 
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angle while the vessel is in a horizontal position or to measure the 
angle at each end of the pitching motion. If the latter plan is pur¬ 
sued the average of the two angles gives the correct value. 

Errors Introduced lv Shelving Bottom Can be Eliminated. 

A consideration of Fig r 5 shows that the errors introduced by 
shelving of the sea-bottom can be eliminated if a hydrophone and a 
sound-source are placed in both the bow and the stern of a vessel 



Let {50 and (HJ represent a sound-source and hydrophone re- 
spectivdv, located near the bow of the vessel and ( S 2 ) and (jF/ = ) 
another sound-source and hydrophone located near the vessel's stem. 
Sound from ( 5 J and ( 5 a ) reflects from the same portion of the 
sea-bottom, making angles with the horizontal at (H a ) and (/f 3 ) of 
■tj, and respectively. 

If (aL) is the horizontal distance between (SJ and (H ± ) and 
between (S.,) and then 

D —(aL — X) tan # t( 


and 


D—C + XAm^ v 


D = C + zL 


tan#! ■ tan#* 
tan #j -f- tan # 1 f 


Thence 
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Moreover* the angle s* which the sea-bottom makes with the keel 
of the vessel, assumed to be horizontal, is given by the relation 

2CE=$ S —<t 1+ 

If # SP the formula reduces to the sounding equation, viz,: 

D = C + £ tan 

In practice it has been found that shelving of the sea-bottom is 
seldom rapid enough to cause any great error in the determination 
of depth, especially for depths within 15 or 20 fathoms* and for 
purposes of navigation a single hydrophone located in the bow of 
the vessel and a sound-source located near the stem have been con¬ 
sidered sufficient Such an installation tends to err by giving too 
great depths when approaching shallow water and too small when 
approaching deep water. This error has been checked by taking 
soundings out and in on same course and found to be negligible in 
the most cases. 

Soundings taken on a shelving bottom with any of the various 
types of sounding machines err in the some direction as do soundings 
given by the simple hydrophone installation described, if the sound¬ 
ing wdght is launched from the stem of the vessel. Since the lead 
reaches bottom some distance behind the vessel, it wilt register too 
great depths when approaching shoal water and too small depths 
when entering deeper water. The hydrophone method has the 
advantage that the error is independent of the speed of the vessel 
while 3n case of the sounding machine the error increases with the 
speed. 

Errors Introduced by Incorrect Determination of Sounding 

Ancle. 

The MV hydrophone determines direction by measuring the de¬ 
ference in time between reception of the sound by the two groups 
of receivers which connect with the two ears respectively; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by determining the path difference be¬ 
tween the sound-source and the tw T o groups of receivers. This time 
difference or path difference is measured by introducing sufficient 
compensation into the paths connecting the receivers to the ears to 
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make she sotind appear centered in the listener's head. It has been 
found in practice that the average listener can determine the path 
difference in water to within about one half inch. 



Referring to Fig. 6 h it will be seen that this error due to the per¬ 
sonal element may introduce a relatively large error in the determi¬ 
nation of atid hence the same error in the sounding angle ^ which 
is the supplement of & 

For simplicity assume the hydrophone to consist of two single 
receivers (yf) and ( B ) a Fig, 6, one connecting with each ear and 
separated a fixed distance (C)- Sound approaching from the direc¬ 
tion represented by vector (JO makes an angle 9 with the line joining 
the two receivers. The operator determines this angle by measuring 
the distance (d) to within one half inch. Calling this error £ we 
have the following relation 

Q =cos -1 . 

The accuracy with which this equation determines 0 is propor¬ 
tional to (O, the distance between the two receivers, and varies 
with the value of (d). Since the value of the cosine changes slowly 
with change of angle as the value of the angle approaches zero* it 
is evident that the value of £ will produce an abnormally large error 
in the determination of 6 when the direction of the sound approaches 
parallelism with the line connecting the receivers. It is to be noticed 
that in determining the sounding angle this condition is approached 
when the vessel enters shallow water. 
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The sounding equation, D =s C + L tan <1>, on the other hand, 
would seem to predict that the depth of water (D) is determined 
with greater accuracy as the water becomes more shallow, since the 
value of the tangent varies less rapidly with variation of the angle as 
the angle approaches zero. This does not hold true, however, for 
the reason that the error in the determination of L I* becomes abnor¬ 
mally large as the value of this angle approaches zero and it results 
from these considerations that depths of from 2 to 5 fathoms are 
not determined Witt as great accuracy as depths from 10 to 20 
fathoms if hydrophones of the type described are used. This type 
is shown in the left-hand diagram of Fig. 7, where the line of the 
receivers is horizontal and parallel with the ship's keel. 
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This weakness arises whenever the same hydrophone receivers 
are used for determining both the bearing of vessels or shore signals 
and also for raking soundings. It is readily removed if a separate 
set of receivers is installed for sounding purposes only. These re¬ 
ceivers are mounted in a vertical plane parallel to the keel and along 
a line making an angle of about go a with the surface, the forward 
end of the line of the receivers being lower as is shown in the right- 
hand diagram of Fig. J. With such an arrangement of receivers 
the sounding angle * will he given by subtracting 30° plus the angle 
given by the compensator from iSo®, and the compensator will only 
be required to determine angles between 6o D and 150°. In this way 
the most accurate part of the compensator scale is utilized for deter- 
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mining depths and the determination then becomes progressively 
more accurate as the water becomes shallower* 

The addition ol a separate line of receivers does not complicate 
or materially increase the cost of the installation, since by means of 
a multiple-pole switch the same compensator can be used on all the 
receiver lines. The electrical compensator is provided with such a 
switch. 

Another method of reducing the sounding error in shoal water, 
which is applicable to larger vessels, is as follows: If an artificial 
sound-source is placed near the center of the vessel, as shown at ( S ) 
i n Fig. 3, it is evident that accurate shoal soundings can be taken 
without the addition of a line of receivers inclined to the horizontal. 
The reflected sound from this source does not approach parallelism 
with the line of receivers except for extremely shallow water. With 
such an arrangement an operator in taking deep soundings will make 
use of the stem sound-source (the propeller) * while for soundings 
in shallow water he will utilize the centrally located sound-source. 

It is evident, from a consideration of the sounding equation, that 
the error in the determination of the depth ( D) resulting from the 
error in the determination of the sounding angle <f> will become ab¬ 
normal when the depth is sufficiently' great to cause this angle to 
approach 90* ± since the value of the tangent then varies rapidly with 
change of angle. This weakness can be partially overcome by sepa¬ 
rating the sound-source and the hydrophone as far as possible. 
When the hydrophone and the sound-source are placed in opposite 
ends of the vessel, reliable soundings are given for depths as great 
as three times the length of the vessel. 

Graphical Representation of Errors Introduced by Incorrect 
Determination of Sounding Ancle. 

In order that the nature and magnitude of the errors in sounding, 
due to incorrect determination of the sounding angle 4 \. may be more 
clearly understood, these determining factors will be illustrated 
graphically. 

In Fig. 8, the full line in the center of the shaded area gives the 
relation between depth and sounding angle 4 » when the sounding 
equation 
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D (fathoms) = i + 22.6 tan ^ 

h plotted. The constants (C) and (L) are given in fathoms and 
refer to the MV hydrophone installation on the U* S- S. Bernadau. 
The curve assumes that # is accurately determined. 


Fig. 01 

It has been shown, however, that $= (t —0) where 

- , d ± S 

0 = cos" 1 —. 

If now we take for l the value ± Q -2 inches of air path (which is 
equivalent to +0.S7 inches of water path), this value being a con¬ 
servative estimate of the precision of compensator setting, we may 
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ascertain the corresponding limits of error as a function of the depth 
by plotting the curves represented by the equation; 

„ , d ± 0-3 

jD (fathoms) = i -j- 22.6 tan cos -1 -~g ^ , 

taking for the binaural arm (C) its value 28,98 inches in air (the 
water path is 126 inches) and for the variable (d) the net compen¬ 
sation of the line corresponding to various values of the sounding 
angle <k. 

These curves have been drawn, one on either side of the true 
sounding curve. Due to this personal error in determining <fr, the 
maximum limits of which are set as d=o,2 air inches, it is evident 
that a given sounding is liable to fall anywhere within the shaded 
area bounded by these two curves. It is to be noticed that this area 
widens in a vertical direction at both ends of the curve, i.e., the error 
for very shallow and for great depths is greater than for inter¬ 
mediate depths. The hydrophone installation in question has the 
receivers installed along a horizontal line parallel to the ship's keel, 
as shown in the left-hand diagram of big. 7. 

In Fig. 9 the maximum error is plotted against depth as abscissa? 
and shows how* the error is reduced for small depths when the line 
of receivers is inclined to the ship s keel. The full line curve shows 
the maximum error for various depths when the line of receivers is 
parallel to the center line of the ship. The error increases rapidly 
for depths below 10 fathoms. The broken line curve made of long 
dashes gives the maximum error when the line of receivers is inclined 
30° to the horizontal in the manner shown in the right-hand diagram 
of Fig. 7, Here the error at great depths is not materially increased. 
The third curve gives the error when the line of receivers is inclined 
60 4 . This arrangement further reduces the errors slightly in shallow 
depths but clearly at the expense of increasing it considerably at 
greater depths. 

It has been found that best results 3re given when the line of 
receivers is inclined about 30° to the keel. Such an arrangement 
reduces the error in shallow water sufficiently for all practical pur¬ 
poses and at the same time does not materially increase the error for 
greater depths. 
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In practice the compensator is provided with a separate scale 
which is calibrated to give soundings in fathoms. To determine the 
depth of water the listener adjusts the compensator until the pro¬ 
peller sounds or submarine signal sounds off his own vessel art ba- 
naurally centered and then reads off the value directly from the 
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sounding scale. This operation lakes but a few seconds, so that a 
continuous sounding record can be taken when desired and, as is 
shown, the record becomes more accurate as the water becomes 
shallower. 

Southing i*? Dmv Water. 

The angle of reflection method only gives reliable soundings for 
depths less than three times the length of the vessel* but if the vessel 
is equipped with both an MY hydrophone and a proper submarine 
signal, an intermittent sounding record can he taken in water of any 
depth. Such soundings are determined by measuring the time re¬ 
quired for a sound signal to travel to the bottom and reflect back 
again to the surface or, in other words, by measuring the time which 
elapses between the sounding of a signal and the response of its echo 
on the hydrophone. 
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Tliis method of sounding, which is very simple in principle, is 
not new. It differs from the first method described in that it depends 
upon the accurate measurement of a time interval (a difficult opera¬ 
tion in practice), whereas the new method depends upon the meas¬ 
urement of an angle (a comparatively easy operation). Moreover, 
the error in soundings due to incorrect determination of the time 
interval is as great for shallow as for deep wated, whereas the error 
due to incorrect determination of the sounding angle becomes very 
small for shallow water. 

The velocity of sound in sea water at the ordinary temperatures 
met in practice is roughly 4,400 feet per second. This velocity is so 
great that stop-watcli methods arc not sufficiently accurate for meas¬ 
uring the time intervals, since an error of one fifth second results in 
a discrepancy of over 70 fathoms in the determining of depth. The 
various laboratory methods of measuring time intervals with a high 
degree of accuracy require a shilled operator and in general can not 
be'employed on board ships. Several devices designed for marine 
use in connection with this problem have been perfected but have all 
proven to be too complicated to be successfully operated by a ship's 
personnel. t 

The writer is at present developing a new method which looks 
very promising and by which the time interval between two signals 
can be determined with a high degree of accuracy on shipboard. 
The perfection of such a device will make possible the taking of 
soundings with a fair degree of accuracy in water of any depth 
white the vessel is steaming at full speed. 

DmaMisATiON or the Range of a Sound-Source. 

If both a radio and an underwater sound signal are sent simul¬ 
taneously from one point, the distance to the same tan be determined 
by measuring the time interval which elapses between reception of 
the two signals at a distant point. In this way lightships or other 
points provided with underwater navigation signals can he accurately 
located. This procedure has been tried by stop-watch methods with 
mediocre success, but it is believed that the device mentioned above 
will make it possible to determine the range of a sound-source with 
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the same high degree of accuracy. This apparatus, which can not 
be described at this time, makes use of the MV hydrophone. 

Locating Vessels in Deep Water. 

The experimental results, obtained on the Von Steuben, led to a 
belief that MV hydrophones could not safeguard navigation in deep 
water by locating propeller sounds of other vessels. Believing that 
this weakness could be removed if ships were equipped with a proper 
type of submarine sound signalling device, a series of experiments 
were carried out in mid-ocean between the L 1 . S. 5 . Von Steuben 
and the U. S. S, Wilkes the latter vessel, a destroyer, being equipped 
with a submarine oscillator. The tests were conducted in depths 
varying from 1,000 to 2,500 fathoms. 

The oscillator signals were heard clearly to a range of 35 miles 
when the Wilkes was abeam and from IQ to 20 miles when ahead 
or astern of the Von Steuben. 

The range. (R) of the Wilkes (see Fig. 4) was determined sev¬ 
eral times while she was running ahead of the Von Steuben b\ 
measuring the angle 0 , which her oscillator signals, reflected from 
the sea-bottom, made with the horizontal and using for ( D ) the 
charted depth which w as rather indefinite through the region wherein 
the experiment swerecondueted. Nevertheless, these ranges Sgretd 
fairly well with values computed from time and speed data Or with 
optical measurements. 

Both theory and subsequent researches indicate that the oscillator 
on the Wilkes was not best suited for these experiments, but the tests 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that the hydrophone can safeguard 
navigation in any depth of water if all vessels are provided with an 
MV hydrophone and a submarine oscillator. Such an equipment 
will then give the bearing and course of every vessel within a radius 
of from 15 to 40 miles. Furthermore, the range of vessels approxi¬ 
mately ahead or astern can be roughly determined if the depth of 
water is known. 

It is quite probable that in the future all sea-going vessels will be 
equipped with hydrophone apparatus of the MV or other approved 
type, together with a suitable sound-source. Then maritime law will 

pjtoc, aub*. rHiU sac., wm_ m, r, anc. 15 . i9 zo - 
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doubtless ret|iiire submarine code signals to be sent out at frequent 
intervals during conditions of low visibility. These signals will des¬ 
ignate the code number or " call ” of the ship, its compass course and 
poisibly the speed which it is making. Other vessels in the vicinity 
on receiving these signals and on obtaining a hydrophone bearing 
upon them wall have at their disposal much valuable information 
which will aid them in steering a clear course and avoiding disas¬ 
trous collisions. 

Such bearings will be far more trustworthy than those afforded 
by fog whistles now universally used, not only because of the greater 
ranges at w T hich they may be obtained but also due to the fact that 
the sea is a relatively homogeneous and stationary medium which 
permits the definite linear propagation of sound. Every navigator 
knows the unreliable nature of fog whistles which are not only dead¬ 
ened by a counter wind, thus giving an erroneous idea of range, but 
which frequently suffer erratic and wholly indeterminate refractions 
and reflections as they encounter fog banks and cross-currents of 
air. As a result their propagation is far from linear so that false 
bearings of their source are obtained from which dangerous emer¬ 
gencies sometimes arise. 

Locating Iceesekgs, Derelicts, etc. 

Because of its focusing ability, the MV hydrophone can deter¬ 
mine the direction of comparatively faint sounds while the vessel 
upon which it is installed, is underway. If the sounds come directly 
from the source, it gives the bearing of the source; but if the sound 
has been reflected, it gives the bearing of the reflecting surface. 

Direct tests for locating icebergs and derelicts by hydrophone 
have not been undertaken to date but indirect evidence obtained while 
conducting tests at New London, Connecticut, leads strongly to the 
belief that such obstructions can be located by hearing and determin¬ 
ing the direction of submarine sounds reflected from their surface. 
The writer has often located the piers of the railroad bridge at New 
London, Connecticut p by the reflected propeller sounds of the listen¬ 
ing vessel and has also been able to locate Valiant Rock, which ties 
in the passage between Fishers and Little Gull Islands, and in a like 
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manner the South-West Ledge at the entrance of New London 
harbor* 

Since ice forms ait excellent reflecting medium for submarine 
sounds, as does also the hollow hull of a vessel, it seems certain that 
high-pitched oscillator signals should reflect from such surfaces with 
sufficient intensity to be heard on the hydrophone. In practice the 
listener would focus the hydrophone dead ahead and send intermit¬ 
tent sound signals with the oscillator. If at any time the signal ap¬ 
pears !iinaurally centered, the sound is then being reflected from a 
surface dead ahead and collision with the same may readily be 
avoided. 

Several years ago attempts were made to locate icebergs by the 
echo method but failed for want of a device that could give the 
direction of the reflected sounds. The MV hydrophone supplies 
this want and with its aid it is believed that the experiments when 
repeated will prove successful and introduce a means of preventing 
such appalling disasters as befell the ill-fated Titanic. 

Character of the SEA-Borroir —Hydrographic Surveys, 

The hand lead and the sounding machine not only give the depth 
of water but also the character of the sea-bottom. The latter infor¬ 
mation oftentimes is as valuable as the former in locating the posi¬ 
tion of a vessel. The question, therefore, naturally arises, “ Can the 
hydrophone give any information concerning the character of the 
sea-bottom ? " 

The answer to this question is "Yes." The character of the 
reflected propeller sounds varies with change in the character of 
the sea-bottom both as to intensity and to quality . These variations 
are so marked that a trained Listener needs only to travel back and 
forth over the same course but a few times before he is able to rec¬ 
ognize various regions en route by the character of the propeller 
sounds. 

While experimenting in Long Island Sound the writer has often 
noticed a decided change in the intensity of the propeller sounds 
when the listening vessel was off Say brook. This change is doubt¬ 
less due to the fact that the sea-bottom in this region is covered 
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with sediment brought down by the Connecticut River. Other re¬ 
gions in the Sound were also easily recognized but thus far no 
attempts have been made to identify any particular sound character¬ 
istic with a particular kind of sea-bottom. Doubtless experiments 
along this line will prove interesting and valuable. 

The hydrophone is destined to be of great aid in accurate, rapid, 
and detailed hydrographic surveys, affording as it does a continuous 
sounding curve over any desired course, at the same tun* giving an 
indication of the character of the bottom. For such researches a 
special design of hydrophone having an extended and variable base¬ 
line would probably be used. Thanks to the extensive labors of the 
hydrographic bureaus the coastal waters of this and several other 
nations are well surveyed, but the advent of the hydrophone into this 
field will facilitate the checking and extension of this information so 
vital to navigation. 


The HvDkOPttoNE as an Auxiuaey to the Radio. 

Another field in which the hydrophone will doubtless serve as 
an aid to navigation is that of auxiliary to the radio. It has ecu 
clearly demonstrated that by the use of a proper sound-source and 
hydrophone, code messages may be exchanged up to ranges of from 
,5 to 20 miles by vessels under way, so that this equipment may be 
advantageously used for handling the “short traffic'’ commo¬ 
tions between adjacent vessels or from vessel to shore. With the 
rapid growth and expansion of radio science the problem of inter¬ 
ference becomes more vital every year so that the rehef which may 
be afforded by hydrophone communication will, no doubt, be very 

^tTc^sc of powerful sound-sources, designed to be located off 
promontories, at harbor entrances, etc., and operated by power ob¬ 
tained from shore or installed upon light vessels will very mate¬ 
rially increase the range at which such communication can be earned 
on or guiding bearings obtained, thus introducing the hydrophone 
into the field now occupied by the radio compass. One does not 
have to make many trips on the ’'trackless main" to appreciate the 
very positive value of each such additional source of information in 
situations of uncertainty and doubt- 
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On occasions when the radio is temporarily disabled, as for in¬ 
stancy when the antenna is carried away by a gale, the use o£ the 
hydrophone for communication purposes may he vital indeed. 

The Hydrophone as an Accelerator of Commerce. 

Doubtless, the most fruitful aspect from a financial point of view 
of the advent of the modern hydrophone is its use in speeding tip 
commerce. When one considers the enormous loss in time and 
money which is occasioned by vessels being frequently obliged to He 
idle when waiting for dear weather in order to enter or leave port 
or to otherwise navigate in restricted watery it is at once evident 
that a device which will eliminate such delays needs little advertis¬ 
ing. The aids thus afforded wdll soon cancel the expense of the 
installation and will subsequently pay high interest upon the in¬ 
vestment. 

The development of the art to date justifies the prediction that 
harbors and channels will be provided with suitable submarine 
sound beacons which will enable a vessel fitted with a hydrophone to 
safely navigate in such waters during thick weather. 

Examples of the Use of the MV Hydrophone. 

Having discussed some of the theoretical details of the MV hy¬ 
drophone and having considered certain lines of its future develop¬ 
ment and application* it will now be of interest to relate a few 
actual experiences and results which have been obtained with various 
installations of this type of hydrophone upon certain ships of the 
U. S. Navy, These instances will serve to demonstrate the value 
of this device as an aid and safeguard to navigation. 

U r S. S, Von Steuben. 

Much use was made of the hydrophone installation on the Fori 
Steuben during her several trips as a transport plying between New 
York and Brest, A particular instance will be cited. 

Throughout one of her return trips cloudy weather was encoun¬ 
tered, so that navigation was of necessity by '‘dead reckoning" 
methods without the aid of solar checks. Referring to the chart 
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given in Fig, to r it will be seen that in the coastal waters south oi 
New England the too fathom curve runs in a nearly east and west 
direction. It should also he noted that the shoaling inside of this 
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curve is comparatively slow, while outside of it the depth increases 
rapidly. This ocean plateau, which is crossed by all vessels entering 
or leaving New York for European or Mediterranean ports, is read- 
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ilv detected by hydrophone soundings as a ship crosses it steaming 
at full speed. Computations had predicted that the Von Steuben 
would cross this 100 fathom curve in the vicinity of longitude yo;oo 
about 2 o'clock on a certain afternoon. It so happened that the 
Von Steuben i was actually proceeding on a course indicated by (16) 
about 10 miles to the northward of the supposed position, so that 
she would accordingly arrive at this depth some little time prior to 
expectations. 

The hydrophone operator, who was listening upon the apparatus 
during the morning, first heard faint sounds (Tom his own ship's 
propeller, in a depth of about 450 fathoms, at 9:25 A.M, A rapid 
shoaling was subsequently observed and the roo fathom curve de¬ 
tected at 9:45, position (17), At 10:15 the hydrophone gave the 
depth as 55 fathoms, which observation was checked by the hand- 
J ead, At the same time, position (iS), the submarine bell on the 
Nantucket lightship, distant 37 nautical miles, was heard and a rela¬ 
tive bearing of 66 degrees obtained. Subsequent computations 
gave the value of 67.5 degrees, a close check. This hydrophone 
bearing together with the sounding data gave a satisfactory “fix" 
by virtue of which the course of the vessel was changed at (19) and 
a more satisfactory approach to Ambrose Channel made as shown 
(20) and (22). 

It is worth noting that the original course of the Von Steuben 
projected (21) would have carried that vessel towards the Fire 
Island Shoals, where many unfortunate vessels have gone aground. 

The Submarine Installation. 

A submarine was equipped with electrical MV hydrophone Tin es 
and the writer participated in a test cruise on this vessel from New 
London, Connecticut, to Portland, Maine, and return, for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the characteristics of this, the first MV installa¬ 
tion of its kind to he made on a submarine. The course of the 
cruise is drawn upon the chart given in Fig. 10. The entire trip 
was made by surface running on the Diesel engines, the most unfa¬ 
vorable condition for long range listening. Prior to departure a 
sounding scale had been computed for the compensator in terms of 
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the base-line ( 2 t) of the vessel. Accurate hydrophone soundings 
could be made at all times and these, as will be shown, were a i er\ 
great aid in navigating. 

During the first day's run from New London to Provincetown 
through the Cape Cod Canal, the weather was dear so that a close 
cheek upon the progress of the vessel could be kept by observation 
of beacons along the shore. Hydrophone soundings were made 
from time to time and these were seen to agree closely with the 
depths given on the chart, thus affording a check upon the computed 
scale. The same procedure was carried out during the second day 
when the trip was made across Massachusetts Bay to the port of 

Salem. 

Departure from Salem was made in a heavy fog. After clearing 
Cape Anne a compass course was set for Boon Island, off the coast 
of York, Maine, This small island is rather peculiar hydrograplv 
tcallv in that it consists of a small peak rising abruptly in a sea of 
fairly deep water. A continuous sounding watch was maintained 
until the hydrophone suddenly showed a very rapid shoaling of the 
water in the position marked (l). Warning was given just in time 
to enable the navigator to make out a buoy off the island which was 
passed at dose range. Had it not been for these hydrophone sound¬ 
ings the locating of this small island would have been a more tedious 
and hazardous project in the thick weather prevailing. A course 
was then set for the Portland lightship; soundings were taken en 
route to check the progress of the submarine, 1 he submarine bell 
on this lightship was picked up and located at position (2), some¬ 
thing over a mile before reaching it. Further aid was also afforded 
by the hydrophone while passing Cape Elizabeth and entering the 
harbor. 

The submarine left Portland two days later in a settled spell of 
thick weather. Taking a departure from the lightship a course was 
laid almost wholly by compass and hydrophone soundings. At many 
points along this route, such as are indicated hy (4) and (5), sudden 
changes in the depth of water were very readily noted and afforded 
excellent checks upon the progress being made by the vessel—in this 
manner serving the purpose ot the log. The shoaling water off the 
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tip of the cape was detected at position (6). r The course around the 
cape wa* then easily followed until the submarine bell on the Politick 
Rip Slue lightship was picked up at position {7), range 4 miles, and 
contact made with it. 

Darkness had now fallen and with it an extremely heavy fog h so 
thick that the how of tile submarine could hardly be seen from the 
conning tower. It would, without doubt, have been possible to 
navigate the vessel through Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, as 
was originally planned, with no great difficulty—as sounding and 
lightship bells would have given sufficient aid. However, it was 
thought that numbers of silent fishing boats might be anchored in 
these waters* offering a risk of collision. Accordingly it was decided 
to go out around these islands/ The numerous and extensive shoals 
to the south of Nantucket are well charted so that a course was laid 
out beforehand with certain turning and checking points at various 
well-defined shoals— (9) a (10 ), {n ) T (12), (13), and (14). 

Taking a departure from the Slue lightship, which was the last 
beacon to be seen during the night, this predetermined course was 
readily followed. Hydrophone soundings proved to be thoroughly 
reliable; the various points indicated were located with ease, so that 
the m oiigalor y cruising at full speed through the fog and darkness , 
tLU? certain of his position at alt tunes end proceeded with complete 
confidence. When the last shoal, (14), was reached in the early 
morning the hydrophone watch was interrupted and a compass 
course was set for (15), a buoy off No Man's Land, nearly 40 miles 
distant. About 9:00 A«M. the fog suddenly lifted; the island of 
No Man's Land was seen on the starboard bow, and a few hundred 
yards ahead was the buoy in question—less than a point off the 
course, j 

While this precise locating of the buoy after such a lengthy run 
from the Slue lightship out around the islands was perhaps to be 
partially attributed to the element of luck, nevertheless, all on board 
considered that this result showed conclusively the aid to navigation 
which a hydrophone equipment of this type is capable of furnishing, 
due to its ability to give reliable soundings while the vessel continues 
undelayed on her course. The trip, in spite of—or perhaps because 
of—the bad weather, was voted a complete success. 
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U. S. S. Blakeley. 

The U. S. Destroyer Blakeley is equipped with an “ acoustic- 
blister ’* type Of MV hydrophone which has been used continuously 
for navigational purposes during the past year and has prco ed to 
be very reliable and advantageous. Two instances will be cited. 

In June, 1919, the Blakeley was ordered to leave Philadelphia 
and to rendezvous with four other destroyers five miles south of 
Nantucket lightship. Upon clearing the Delaware Capes a heavy 
fpg was encountered which held during the entire run to the Nan¬ 
tucket lightship. Difficulty was encountered in attempting to ob¬ 
tain "fixes” by means of radio compass bearings from shore sta¬ 
tions. but at a distance of 12 miles the Nantucket lightship submarine 
bell was located and, by virtue of hydrophone bearings taken on this 
bell, an accurate position 3 miles south of the lightship was readied 
and a departure made for the Azores without sighting the lightship. 
Durin- the fog and while in the vicinity of Nantucket, the propeller 
sounds of another vessel were picked up by the hydrophone at a 
bearing dead ahead. The course of the Blakeley was changed and 
the shift in bearing of the other vessel, which was not sighted, was 
followed until the assurance was given that she was well clear. 

While cn route from Pensacola to New York the Blakeley passed 
Hattcras during a certain forenoon in December, 1919. ^ ^ a 
course to make a landfall on Bamegat Light. Before reaching this 
light, however, the vessel ran Into a heavy fog and nothing was 
sighted until the Ambrose lightship was picked up about S: 00 A.M, 
the following morning. From the time the fog was first encoun¬ 
tered the position of the Blakeley was checked by constant hydro¬ 
phone soundings. A definite “fix” for latitude was obtained in 
crossing the deep water guilty off the entrance to New York harbor 
and the submarine bell of Ambrose lightship was picked up at a dis¬ 
tance of about 7 miles, whence the ship's course was laid from bear¬ 
ings obtained on the hydrophone until the lightship was brought 
within sighting distance close abeam. The hydrophone could be 
relied upon to give warning of the approach of steamers from 
ahead and 15 knots speed was therefore maintained through the fog. 
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U S. S. Breckinridge, Sounding Data Over Jagged, Uneven 

Sea-Bottom. 

During- the month of January, 1930, while making a trip from 
Charleston to Key West on board the U. 5 , Destroyer Breckinridge, 
the writer had an opportunity of testing the utility of the MV hydro¬ 
phone for sounding purposes under very r adverse conditions. The 
Breckinridge had been fitted with an electrical MV hydrophone, the 
lines of which were installed in tanks built in the bottom of the 
vessel near the bow. The tests w T ere made over a period of 10 
hours while the Breckinridge was proceeding down the coast on a 
course which ran in part along the edge ol the continental shdf, so 
that the bottom was very uneven and erratic, and pronounced 
changes in depth occurred. Two successive casts of the hand-lead, 
made not more than one minute apart and taken with the vessel 
moving less than five knots, frequently showed a discrepancy of 
from 5 to 6 fathoms. 
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At half-hour intervals soundings were made both by hand-lead 
and the automatic sounding machine, the vessel of necessity being 
slowed to about 3 knots for these operations. Just before stopping 
and after starting the propellers soundings were taken upon the 
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hydrophone in the usual manner. The depth was also noted as 
accurately 35 possible from the chart. These data are given below. 

In order to show more dearly the variation between these dif¬ 
ferent methods of sounding, the data have been plotted in Fig. 11 
where the absdssse represent distance travelled along the course and 
the ordinates the depth of water. Each of the lour curves is a 
11 sounding curve” taken by one 0i the four different methods as 
indicated in the key, These curves illustrate several interesting 
facts. In the first place, in spite of the discrepancies between the 
various values evident at certain places, it will be seen that, when 
two or more of the other methods do agree we find that the hydro 
phone sounding coincides with this point also. It shoutd further he 
noted that the discrepancy between the hand-lead and the automatic 
sounding machine is, in general, quite as great as that between one 
or the other of these instruments and the hydrophone. Again, 
it is important to note that over the whole course the hydrophone 
soundng curve agrees most closely with the sounding curve taken 
from the chart. This fact shows that the hydrophone has a tend¬ 
ency to smooth out the local irregularities of an uneven bottom and 
to give an integrated tnean curve which checks well with that ob¬ 
tained from the hydrographic charts. The depths given on the 
charts were obtained by taking an average of a number of sound¬ 
ings made in a given locality, thus canceling the local variations 
which are very prominent in this region. An illustration of this is 
to he seen on the r20-mile ordinate of the plot where the hydrophone 
and chart soundings agree, while the sounding machine evidently 
fell into a ravine, the bottom of which never was reached by the 
hand-lead. The greatest discrepancy (12 fathoms) between hydro¬ 
phone and chart which occurred at 50 miles and whereat the sound¬ 
ing machine and lead checked the hydrophone evidently indicates a 
depression which was not noted on the chart. 

The XL S. Blakeley, Bounding Data Over Favorable 
Sea-Bottom. 

The curves in Fig. I 2 P plotted from data taken on board the 
U. S. S. Blakeley during a run from Block Island out to the 100 
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fathom curve and back again into Newport Harbor* give some idea 
of the accuracy with which the MV hydrophone gives soundings 
over a favorable sea-bottom, (This course is ]aid off on the chart 
of Fig, ro.) Unfortunately the sounding machine broke down at 
the start, so the comparison data is not as complete as that taken on 
board the Breckinridge* The deep sea lead, however, was provided 
with a sounding tube which operated on the Kelvin principle and 
for depths beyond 10 fathoms the soundings were taken from this 
tube and not from the amount of line let out. 

It is to be noticed that the hydrophone sounding curve (repre¬ 
sented by the heavy full line) agrees very closely with the curve 
representing charted depths (light full line) except for the shoal 
area near Block Island, Here, however, the agreement with the 
soundings taken by the hand lead is almost perfect. The hand lead 
soundings in this region were taken w ith great care and there is no 
doubt in the minds of the experimenters but that the charted depths 
are about 2 fathoms too small- 

The sounding tube seemed to function badly for depths beyond 
50 or 60 fathoms and indicated little or no change for depths be¬ 
yond So fathoms. At first it was suspected that the charted values 
were in error at the greater depths but the fact that the hydrophone 
soundings agreed closely with the charted depths and that the sup¬ 
posed position of the Blakeley checked perfectly on the return trip 
led all concerned to the belief that the charted depths are correct 
and that, on the whole, the soundings taken by the hydrophone are 
more reliable than those given by either the sounding tube or the 
chart. 

Conclusion. 

The MV hydrophone is the result of two years of intensive re¬ 
search work, carried out by the Navy, It was developed as an 
instrument of warfare at a considerable cost and those best qualified 
to make such estimates claim that this expenditure is but a small 
per cent, of the saving to the Allied Powers which the hydrophone 
affected during the period of the war. 

During the past year the Navy has discovered that the same 
qualities that enabled the MV hydrophone to detect and accurately 
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determine the direction o! a submerged submarine enables it to 
serve as a powerful aid in safeguarding navigation in times of peace, 
and it is the confident belief of those most familiar with its operation 
that this device is destined to save more vessels and lives than were 
destroyed during the war by the U-boats that brought about its 
development. 

Exfomsauro ExpEtiMEXT Statics', 

U. S. Naval AcAfcfiwv, 

Annapolis, Mp. 


INTERRELATIONS OF THE FOSSIL FUELS.* 


IV. 

By JOHN J. STEVENSON 
{Read Marth 5, Jp-W.) 

The Paleozoic Coals. 

In a great part of the Areas, where deposits of Permo-Carbonif¬ 
erous age are exposed, the passage from Triassic is gradual; at 
most* the plane of contact shows only petty discordance of stratifi¬ 
cation. But in many extensive areas, the succession is incomplete 
and one or more members are missing, so that the Triassic may rest 
on any formation from Arehean to Permian. In like manner* where 
the succession h complete, the Permian may pass downward into 
the distinctly Carboniferous so gradually that no definite boundary 
can be determined stratigraphicallv or by aid of changes in plant or 
animat life. At times, deposits assigned to the Permian rest on pre- 
Carbonlferous rocks ; at others, there is distinct discordance be¬ 
tween Permian and Carboniferous, while in vast areas the succession 
is apparently conformable throughout. Lithological changes usually 
occur in the upper part of the section; at one time, the presence of 
red rocks was considered proof that Permian had been reached. 
This opinion is not final, in many regions red beds occur in distinctly 
Carboniferous deposits. Frequently, the basal portion of the Per¬ 
mian contains conglomerates, holding pebbles, striated seemingly by 
glacial action. 

The problem qf the relations between Permian and Carbonifer¬ 
ous coal measures is vexatious to the last degree, as the testimony 
of stratigraphy, paleontology and paleobotany seems to be in con¬ 
flict. In some cases, the conflict is not real, bin in others it is a 

■ Pan 1 appeared m these Proceedings, Vol. LV., pp. 21-2031 Pari II. in 
Vol LVL, ftp- 53 -iSi ; Fart III. in Vol LVIL, pp, 1-48, 
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fact and Lt can be removed only by revision of conceptions* which 
have become laws, because accepted for a long time. But questions 
of nomenclature and relations have only incidental importance in 
connection with matters under consideration in this work. The 
term Permo-Carboniferous will be employed here, as it has been 
accepted by man}' students; it renders unnecessary all discussion as 
to propriety of regarding the Permian as more than a subordinate 
division of the Carboniferous. 

Permo-Carsoniferous Coals* 

Australia, 

Queensland .—Jack and Etheridge 1 include under the name Fermo- 
Carboniieroufip the rocks between Devonian and Trias-Jura and 
divide them into the Star, Gympic and Bowen formations. 

The Star and Gympic yield a flora of distinctly Carboniferous 
type; the fauna is marine and certainly allied to that of the Lower 
Carboniferous. The relations of these formations to each other 
were not determined, as they occur in isolated areas; they have 
CWmjuTi?.?, i^cpidodctidfoiii L otdaites and eleven genera of inverte¬ 
brates in common p but a number of species are peculiar to the Star. 
Lepidod^ndfQii abounds in sandstones and 2>oine shales. 1 be 
Gympic beds are much disturbed, those of the Star, very little. 

The Bowen, divided by Jack into Lower, Middle and Upper, had 
not been found in contact with the Lower Carbons S erous up to the 
time when the report was prepared. Lycopodiaceous plants are 
wanting, their place being taken, apparently, by the fern Classap^ 
lcri$r The Lower Bowen has yielded no remains ot animals and 
it is capped by a series of bedded volcanic rocks; the Middle is rich 
in mostly marine mollusks and contains some remains of land plants; 
The Upper had abundance of land plants and one bed has marine 
mollusks like those of the Middle. The Bowen is thought by jack 
10 he equivalent to the upper portion of the New South Wales 
Pernio- Carbon i ferous* 

The Lower Bowen, consisting of grits, sandstones, conglomerates 

i R. L. Jack arid R. Etheridge, Jr^ " The Geology and Falaontoloffy of 
Queen dand, etc,; 1 Brisbane. iBga, pp. 3 , 70 , 1 * 5 . ML M 7 -tt6i-iyi. 
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and .shales# contains re mams of reed-like plants with fragments of 
silicifiecl wood in the sandstones and shales; black shale with highly 
carbonaceous hands was seen at one locality* hut no coal was dis¬ 
covered anywhere. The Middle or marine Bowen, composed of 
yellow to gray sandstone, with blue to yellow-gray shales and some 
ferruginous bands* is remarkably rich in mollusks, some of which 
belong to Permian types. Vertical rootlets in shales and sand¬ 
stones are taken by Jack to indicate occasional recurrence of land 
surfaces, Siticified trunks of trees, prostrate, were seen in sand¬ 
stone at several localities. Only two coal seams were recognized; 
the Kennedy, of merely local importance, is about 2 feet thick, 
double or triple, and rests on 3 floor containing vertical rootlets; the 
Garrick, higher in the formation, and 4 feet 9 inches thick, shows 
near the bottom a light lustrous coal in nodules of 3 to 4 inches 
diameter. The coal in the main portion of the seam yields a bright, 
hard coke but coke from the nodules is spongy. The floor is soft 
sandstone and contains rootlets; the prevailing plants are Sphenop- 
teris and Gtossopierts. The Upper Bowen, including many sheets 
atid dikes of diorite, consists of gray shales and greenish-gray sand¬ 
stones with some conglomerate. The Daintree coal seam, near base 
of the formation, is exposed in the bed of Bowen River, where it is 
less than to feet below a mass of diorite. The section is (1) Burnt 
coal, partly columnar* contains Glossopteris^ 3 feet 7 inches; (2) 
black shale, 1 inch; (3) burnt coal, 3 inches; (4) stony burnt coal 
with silky plant debris, 6 inches; (5) light, porous, crumbling eoak 
with cone ret ionary nodules of better coal, 8- inches; (6) blue-black 
shale, 2 feet 3 inches; (7) light brownish-black, laminated coal, with 
laminae of oil-shale, 7 feet; (8) blue-black shale, 2 feet 3 inches; 
(9) good coal* 3 inches; total, 17 feet'5 inches. The influence of 
the diorite sheet disappears at about 15 feet. The McArthur seam, 
higher in the section, is in 5 benches with a total thickness of 12 
feet 3 inches, but the coal is only 5 feel and has 32 per cent, of ash. 
The sandstones above this coal contain large stems of drifted conif¬ 
erous trees* which arc silkified and, at times* retain some of their 
roots. A third seam, unimportant, is near the top of the formation 
and only a few feet below red sandstone with a marine fauna. 

The Bowen coats are inferior; tho| the Middle have from n 
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to atmost 17 per cent. of ash, while those from the Upper have from 
14 to 38. Great variation occurs in a single seam; anthracite at one 
place, 4 feet 4 inches thick, has at one mine only 3.5 per cent, of 
ash, whereas in another it has 23.61. igneous rocks were seen 
in the neighborhood, 

New South Wale *.—The Permo-Carboniferous, according to 
David, 1 is divisible within the Hunter River region into 


The Newcastle Series, freshwater, with coal seams-....., 1 p 5 w i® 1 *- 

The Dempsey Series, freshwater, no workable coal. . 20(1 *° 2 >® tl ^ c(l 

The Tomago Series, with coal seams. ijfoo l!l i* 800 f eet 

The Upper Marine Series, without coal,.. 5,ooO to 6.400 cel 

The Greta Scries, with coat scams. . . ttJ 3?° * eet 

The Lower Marine Series, with little coal,.. *< 4.800 feet 


A great gap exists between Carboniferous or Gympic depos¬ 
its, which, most probably, belong to the Lower Carboniferous, On 
the border of Queensland, in the Ashland coal field, the Permo- 
Carbon iferous rests in great unconformity against the Lower Car¬ 
boniferous, which is not far from 30,000 feet thick. This vast 
mass consists, in the lower and middle divisions, of marine beds, but 
the upper division is mostly lava and volcanic tuffs. Tito gap is 
indicated not only by the angular unconformity but also by the lad 
that but one gettus of plants is common and the contrast in fauna is 
almost as great. 

The Lower Marine Series has, at base, a deposit about 200 fed 
thick, underlying a basalt sheet and containing many glaciated peb¬ 
bles. The first appearance of Gangamopteris is at about 3,000 feet 
from the base; and at 500 fed higher is a coal seam of rather infe¬ 
rior quality, 10 feet 6 inches thick, inclusive of the partings which 
contain Gangamoptcris. The Greta Series, sandstones and shale, 
has near the base the Homevitle seam, 3 to n feet 6 inches thick, 
hard, bituminous coal; at the South Greta mine it rests on Kerosene 
■shale. At 50 feet higher, the interval being fitted with sandstone, 
conglomerate and shale, is the Greta seam, 14 to 32 feet thick, with 
floor of shale and roof of sandstone or conglomerate. Where the 

2 t. W, E. David, 14 The Geology of the Hunter River Coal Measures, New 
South Wales," Jfrwi. Ctol. Survey of New South Wales, No. 4, 1907, pp. 
311-327, 354 
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roof is sandstone, marine fossils are present at a little way above 
the coal Locally, owing to increase of the alga T Remschia australis, 
it passes over to cannel or even to Kerosene shale. The coal seams 
of this series divide toward the north, which David takes to he 
wholly normal; the Carboniferous had been elevated to form high¬ 
lands on that side, so that the quantity of transported material in¬ 
creased in that direction. The Tomago Series, sandstones, conglom¬ 
erates and coal seams with beds of iron ore, has six workable seams, 
which yield excellent coal but too friable for shipment, being infe¬ 
rior in that respect to coal from the Greta and Newcastle* The 
Newcastle Series has many coal seams of high grade and great per¬ 
sistence. This series is notable because of abounding Vcrtebraria 
in the floor and of in situ tree-stems in the roof of coal seams, 

Wilkinson/ many years ago, separated the deposits into Upper 
and Lower Carboniferous. The latter has marine fossils in many 
beds, while in others Lepidodendrm, Sigtllaria and Catamites 
abound, but workable coal seams are unknown* This is equivalent 
to the Lower Marine Series of the Hunter Etver field. The Upper 
Carboniferous has, below, the important seams at Greta and East 
Maitland, separating the two Marine Series. The plants are spe¬ 
cies of Gl&ssopteris, Phyliothcca, Noeggcraihia and Annuloria. 
Phyltaiheca and Chsscfteris occur on slabs, associated with char¬ 
acteristic fossils, which McCoy, de Konninck and others have recog¬ 
nized as Carboniferous. The Upper Carboniferous had been 
referred to the Permian, but Wilkinson accepted this as only a pro¬ 
visional reference. The characteristic plants are Glossopieris, Gan- 
gamopten's, Vertebraria f Phylloihcca and Spkenopteris, but marine 
shells appear to be wanting. This tipper division is evidently equiv¬ 
alent to David's Tomago, Dempsey and Newcastle. Tile GIossop- 
teris of New South Wales is of interest because of the memorable 
controversy between McCoy and Clarke, 4 in which the former main¬ 
tained that the presence of this plant proved Mesozoic age for the 
deposits, because in India it occurs in Oolitic rocks, whereas the 

* C, S, Wilkinson, M Notes on the Geology of New South Walts/ Sydney, 
1882, pp. 4+ 45 , 5 n 

MV* B. Cbrke, IJ Remark* on die Sedimentary Formations of New 
South Wales," in Mines and Alin. Statistics of New South Wales, 1875, con- 
tains a history of this dispute, pp_ l&l ct seq. 
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former asserted that the fauna was absolute proof of Paleozoic age- 
It may be well to recall that this fauna reappears in Queensland at 
top of the Bowen formation. 

According to Mackenzie, 1 the coal seams of the upper measures 
are much broken by partings, usually thin. The seams, at times, are 
thick. 8 to 26 feet, hut much of the coal is poor. A faux-toil, con¬ 
sisting of coarse coal and “coal and bands/' 4 to 12 feet thick, is 
present at many localities. The benches frequently differ in char¬ 
acter of the coal. The roof and floor are usually shaty clay and m 
most eases the roof is plant-bearing. The coal seams of the lower 
coal group are much divided and show great difference in the several 
benches. Occasionally the underclay is crowded with VstUbraria. 

The lens shape of coal seams is a by no means rare feature. The 
important seam at Greta suffices for illustration.'' At the Greta 
mine, it has 6 benches, including one of Kerosene shale, and is 26 
feet thick, inclusive of 6 feet of partings and inferior coal; but 
within 32 chains it becomes only 17 feet 6 inches, while at three 
miles north it is but 7 feet 6 inches and the Kerosene stiale is want¬ 
ing. That shale occurs as lenticular deposits with the seams, and 
bears close resemblance to cannel in mode of occurrence. Liver- 
stdge' states that at Joadja Creek this mineral contains Gbssopterw 
and Vertcbraria. The fronds of the former usually are spread be¬ 
tween the laminae but the latter crosses them. 

David* says that the Stony Creek and Greta coat measures, under¬ 
lying the Upper Marine Series, arc thin at the south but become 
thicker northward, the increase being due to splitting of an impor¬ 
tant coal seam into several thinner ones. At East Maitland, he saw 
in the East Maitland (Tomago) series a coal seam, consisting of an 
upper division, days and coal, 4 &«, » nd a Iowcr division, coal and 
thin partings. 4 feet. At lltLle way northward, the divisions have 
become distinctly separate seams and, at another locality farther 
north, the interval between them is 140 feet- In a later report, he 

» J. Mackenzie. “ Mines aod Mineral Statisiirsi PP- 309-243- 
* Annual Rep. Department of Mines, p. M 9 . 
t A Liversidge, “ Description oE the \f inerals of New South Wales," 
Sydney, iBSk, p. 160. 

h x. W. E. David, Ann, Rept, Dept. of Mines for 1887, pp. 147, 149, j$i; 
the fiaflie for iSgfl. p- 239- 
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note? his discovery of Glossapfcns leaves in closely matted layers 
within a soft fireclay. They were tmdecomposed, were not brittle 
or carbonized, but retained the original substance. Soaked in 
glycerine and water, they could be unrolled and laid out fiat, A 
large number of the specimens were mounted and placed on exhi¬ 
bition in the Museum of the Department of Mines* 

More than forty years ago t Wilkinson stated that ** on the coast + 
near the Nobby, Newcastle, may be seen several trunks of trees up 
to one foot thick, with roots attached, starting from a seam of coal 
and embedded in the strata in the upright position in which they 
grew/' In the interval since Wilkinson studied the region, detailed 
examinations have been made and the conditions have been pre¬ 
sented by David® in his remarkable memoir on the Hunter River. 
It will suffice here to cite only the description of features observed 
in the Newcastle or highest Series. That contains seams, which 
are workable in more or less extensive areas and occur in two divi¬ 
sions, separated by a thick deposit containing; much diagonally- 
bedded conglomerate In great lenses. The color of this mass is 
greenish- to reddish-brown. 

The Wall a rat or Bull seam, at top of the Permo-Carboniferous, 
directly underlies the Trias and is much eroded: its nnderclay is a 
root-bed. The Great Northern seam, (4 feet thick and 120 feet 
lower, underlies conglomerate and is much eroded at the junction. 
The conglomerate, at base, holds flattened stems of trees. At the 
cliffs of Catherine Hill Bay* the top of this seam has numerous 
stumps of large trees and the underday has vertical Vtrtebram 1, 
separated by intervals of about 2 feet Below r the floor of this cool 
seam is the Fennel Bay fossil forest, which is persistent in the New¬ 
castle Series at 20 to to and 100 feet below the Great Northern, 
These plants are in situ. At somewhat more than 200 feet below 
the Great Northern the leaver Pilot seam is reached* 5 feet thick and 
33 feet below the upper Pilot, the interval being filled with tufa- 
ceous beds. The top portion of the lower seam, splint coal, has 
great numbers of vertical trunks and stumps, rooted in the coal, in 
some cases 30 feet high, reaching to the floor of the upper bed. 

* T r W- E. David, “Geglogy of the Hunter River Coal Measures/* pp. 
3-4L 33Q-3S2- 
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This upper bench of the lower Pilot is a network of long straight 
roots radiating from the stumps, David recognizes that the tuffs 
must have accumulated rapidly as, otherwise, the stems would have 
rotted away. This roof forest is well shown on French Bay oi 
Lake Macquarie. The tree stems are chalcedony above the coal, but 
in the coal they arc a hydrocarbon. They are 10 to ij inches thick 
and are about 5 yards apart. Drops of resinous matter, distilled 
from the broken branches, are present in tuff surrounding the stems, 
such as one finds in recent tuffs within the Andes region, 1 he loner 
bench of the bed has numerous stems and vertical roots, which David 
conceives may be the remains of another fossil forest. The under 
days of both Pilot seams have abundant Vertebraria, while some 
partings have Vertebraria and Sporangia, 

The Burwood seam, 13 feet thick inclusive nf partings, gives evi¬ 
dence of contemporaneous erosion before or during deposition of 
the overlying shale. The conglomerate above has rounded pebbles 
of coal, one to three inches diameter, David is inclined to believe 
that these came from the Burwood seam, though he grants that the 
source may have been one of the Greta seams. They are proof that 
when the conglomerate was deposited coal, already hard, existed, 
Vertcbraria abounds in underclays of coals in the lower division and 
stumps, in situ, were seen in the roof of several seams. A gravel 
bank. 70 feet thick and one fourth to one half mile wide, marks the 
course of an ancient erosion. The vertical stems, in all cases, are 
conifers. 

In summing up the facts, David state that the floor of each seam 
contains abundance of Vertcbraria (the root of Glossopteris), while 
the roof shows more or less well preserved stumps of tit Jtt* trees. 
The lower part of stumps and roots, where thet form part of the 
coal seam, still retain a large proportion of the original carbon and 
only the upper part has become slightly silidfied. But the tree 
stump, where extending a few feet above the coal seam, is com¬ 
pletely silidfied. changed into chalcedony, but the minute tissue is 
usually preserved. Where the woody portions are replaced with 
carbonate of iron, retaining the woody structure, the bark, one or 
two inches thick, has become brittle, bright bituminous coal. This 
leads him to suggest that the bright laminae of the coal were made 
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from kirk of coniferous trees and that the dull, splinty laminas, con- 
taming a notable proportion of mineral charcoal, were derived from 
Glossopteris stems and leaves. Sporangia abound but not in quan¬ 
tity to give spore coal. 

The prevalence of Veriebraria makes probable that the peaty 
swamps, now represented by the coal seams, began as fem brakes 
with reeds. He had never seen a tree stump in the underclay. 
The swamps at length became Waldmoors, -covered with Dadoxylon 
forests. These, at several horizons, were overwhelmed by showers 
of volcanic dust and drops of resin were preserved in considerable 
quantity within this dust. 

Canncl occurs as lenses within the thick Greta scam; the oil 
shale or Hartley mineral occurs in like manner as lenses within the 
coal, These, at times, are of considerable lateral extent and occa¬ 
sionally that mineral forms a more or less persistent bench, in which 
the richness varies greatly. The character of coal is rarely the same 
throughout a seam, cannel, splint and bright bituminous being found 
frequently in the section of a single seam, 

India, 

The Permo-Carboniferous of India is exposed in isolated fields, 
large or small, within a strip, crossing Hindustan between parallels 
19 and 24. These deposits, belonging to the Lower Gondwana, are 
divided into the Panchet, Rnnigatij, Barakar and Takhir, of which 
Panchet has been referred to the Trias. The Ebuiganj and Barakar 
are equivalent to the Upper and Lower Damuda and, in much of 
the region, are separated by a mass of clayey to sandy and carbo¬ 
naceous shale, holding much clay iron stone- Coal is confined prac¬ 
tically to the Danmda beds, there being only occasional carbonaceous 
shale and local seams in the Takhir. This lowest member consists 
of greenish, at times sandy or gravelly muds, frequently containing 
pebbles and large blocks of rock, so that, in places, there is a distinct 
bowlder bed. The variations of the Permo-Carboniferous can be 
made clear by examination of several fields from east to west. 

The Rajimhal fields is northeast from Calcutta between the 
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Ganges and Dwnrka Rivers. Ball 1 ® reports that the Taldiir has 
no coal but has Cangamoptcris. The Barakar, in the northern part 
of the area, consists of coarse, friable, feldspathic grits with white 
argillaceous shales and a few seams of inferior coal, False-bedded 
sandstones Occur near the coals. 

The Jheria field 11 is on the northerly side of the Damiida River 
and its easterly boundary is about I/O miles above Calcutta in Ben¬ 
gal. The Damuda and Talchir are not far from 6,8oo feet thick. 
The Raniganj, largely sandstone, seems to be without coal, and the 
same condition marks the Talchir. Some carbonaceous shale in the 
latter has ill-preserved remains of plants, among which is a form 
closely allied to GlossOptcris. The Barak a r. consisting of clayey, 
sandy or carbonaceous shales and shady sandstones, with grits and 
sandstones in the basal portion, has coal seams in all portions; but 
these are thickest in the coarse lower pan. At all horizons, these 
are variable in thickness of coal and of partings; pyrite is abundant 
and the quantity of mineral matter renders the coal almost worthless. 

On the Chat Kurrec Jour, some seams are very thick; Hughes 
noted thicknesses of So. 6, 5. S, 13 feet. The thickest deport is at 
the base and is a mass of shale and bad coal; but there is one seam, 
almost j feet thick, which is fairly good bituminous coal with only 
it per cent, of ash. Concretionary nodules were seen at several 
localities; the laminie of the enclosing coal cross the concentric 
lamina; the nodular coal is better than the enclosing material. The 
characteristic plants are Glossopt&ris and 1 crlt brann, no marine 
fossils were observed but there are freshwater limestones with 
Melania, Paludina and Plan orb is. The seams are extremely irregu¬ 
lar and appear to be of limited horizontal extent. Hughes is confi¬ 
dent that the absence in so many places cannot be due to faulting 
and that the only explanation is that they are merely local deposits. 

The RanUjattf field is W'est from the Jheria and 120 to 160 miles 
northwest from Calcutta. There Blanford 11 found the Talchir rest- 

14 V. Ball, “ Geology of the Rajmahal Hills, M(m. Gcol, Survey of 
India, Vet XIII, 1877, pp. 155-24® 

**T. Hughes, "The Jheria Coal-Field," Memoirs, Vet. V., 1866, pp. 
327-236, 

i= W. T. Rian ford, .“On the Geological Structure and Relations of the 
Ranigauj Coal-Fields," AUmoirt, Vol. HI,, 1865. pp. 1-195. 
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ing on gneiss. It has a bowlder bed on top and its shales and sand¬ 
stone often have rippled surfaces as well as obscure impressions, 
suggestive of footprints. Mo coal was seen and the plants, which 
are not abundant, belong mostly to 0 tossoptcris and Cyctoptcris. 
The Lower Damuda (Barakar) has coarse to conglomeratic white 
sandstone at base, succeeded by coarse* micaceous shnly sandstone 
with seams of coal and shale, often thick. 1 hese seams are ir¬ 
regular both in thickness and in quality ; they frequently disappear 
entirely or pass into shale or even sandstone within short distances," 
The Lower Damuda is about 2,000 feet thick, a notable decrease 
from the Jhcria field, where it is about 3,300. 1 he ironstone 

^remp. overlying the Lower Daniuda. is about T.-t)0 ted thick anil 
contains no coal. The bpper Damuda (Ivaniganj 1 consists of sand¬ 
stone and shale without conglomerate : its coal seams are tess irregu¬ 
lar than those of the Barakar. The whole of the Lower Gondwann 
to the top of the Panchet is practically conformable* the apparent 
lack of conformity at some localities being due to overlap. 

The Barakar coal seams are, for the most part, poor in quality 
but vary in that as well as in thickness. At one locality, in northern 
part of the field, is a scam, 34 feet thick, with three benches of coal. 
7, 14 and 11 feet, hut the coal is poor and slaty except in one part 
■of lowest bench. This great deposit can be traced for only a short 
distance and it thins away rapidly in all directions. Many thick 
seams were seen west from Barakar River. “ These seams, how¬ 
ever, seldom appear continuous over the whole area of the field: 
they can often not be traced for more than a few hundred yards and 
the quality of the coal may (and in general does) vary within even 
shorter distances.*’ In one case a seam, 13 feet thick, divides into 
two within 50 yards, and the lower division soon is replaced with 
sandy shale. At times, sandstone and shale replace the coal for 
considerable distances. “Batlcoal” is not rare and the concentric 
lamina' are crossed by laminae of the enclosing coal. 

The Rantganj seams are less irregular and contain less shale. 
Rian lord saw one 22 feet thick which was without parting, but ordi- 
narilv there are two or more benches. As a whole, the coat of this 
formation must be regarded as inferior; the 17 analyses show 8.50 
to 3s per cent, of ash; only two samples had less than to and 6 had 
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more than 20 per cent. As the samples were dearly supposed to 
represent the average coal mined, they mark only the best and serve 
to indicate the general inferiority. 

The Auruttga and Hutar Adds are somewhat more than 100 
miles west from the Raniganj field. There, according to Ball, 13 the 
Lower Gondwana is overlapped by the Machadeva or Lower Jura, 
which, west from the Aurunga River, rests on metamorphic rocks. 
There is no coal in the Talchir, Ball thinks that the Karharbari 
coals belong to the Talchir rather than to the Barakar, though the 
associated rocks are similar to those of the Barakar. 

In the Aurunga field, the Barakar deposits are sandstone grits 
and conglomerates with huge seams consisting mostly of carbo¬ 
naceous shale, which occur “at various horizons and with most 
irregular lateral expansion," The deposition was confused; over¬ 
laps''a re frequent; changes in character and thickness of individual 
deposits are abrupt; pebbly conglomerates pass into breccias. The 
Barakar is about 1.500 feet thick; in tills field and the coals are of 
inferior quality. In the Hutar field, the Talchir is overlain on the 
western side by conglomerates and sandstones, resembling those 
of the Lower Jura, Coal is present in the Barakar on the Dauri 
River and westward, but it i^ wanting east from that river. The 
great irregular seams are not here but, instead, there are thin seams, 
often yielding good coal; these arc intercalated in the sandstones 
within a vertical space of about 200 feet. 

In both fields, the Barakar overlaps the Talchir and the seams 
of coal and shale are often of notable thickness. In a section near 
Rajbar, only 271 feet long, Ball measured £ seams, about !0, 12. 83. 
y- tj 1^ oj feet F consisting mostly of carbonaceous shale 

with many streaks of poor coal A sample from one seam, ’which 
looked like good coal, had only -- per cent, of fixed carbon but 50 
per cent, of ash. Similar conditions exist on the Sukri River near 
Toobed, where two seams were seen, 77 thick, l his 

coal zone thins away toward the southeast. A zone of rippled sand* 
sHone was seen near Toobed. In the Hutar field there are four 
seams, t foot 3 indie5 to 8 feet thtck T with much carbonaceous shale 

is y r Ball, M On the Atimuga and Hutar Coal-FEeltlC Memoirs, VbS- 
XXn 1SS0, pp. I-127 
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in each, but there is a greater proportion of good coal than in the 
Aurunga field. The ash in analyzed specimens h from 7.8 to iS.2 
per cent., whereas in the Aurunga field it is 15 to 34 per cent. The 
rocks of the Hutar are as irregular as in the other field. The Rani- 
ganj consists chiefly of soft yellow false-bedded sandstone and con¬ 
tains a coal seam, one foot thick. Its coal has 2.3 per cent, of ash. 

The Ramkola and Tataponi coal fields, west from the Htitar 
field, are part of a strip extending westw&rdly about 200 miles to 
Jabalpur on the Narbudda River and thence southeastivardly about 
300 miles to near Sarbalpur on border of the Takhir field in Orissa. 
Griesbadi 1 * states that Takhir, very irregular in occurrence and fill¬ 
ing hollows in the metamorphic rocks, consists of clays and sand¬ 
stones with conglomerate at top. The extreme thickness s> not 
far from 900 feet. 

The Rarakar, consisting largely of micaceous sandstone, often 
flaggy, often crossbedded, contains some variable coal seams, which 
occur in three zones, two midway in the formation atid the other 
directly under the Raniganj. In one of the middle zones, he saw 
a seam, 7 feet thick, but within a short distance it is but 3 feet 6 
inches, while farther west the horizon is represented by 17 feet of 
black shale with streaks of coal. This kind of variation seems to 
be characteristic of the Barakar coals. The formation Is not more 
than 900 feet thick; its coal is practically worthless and much of it 
is lignitic. The Raniganj, about 1,200 feet thick, is made up of 
white feldspathic gritty sandstone and white shale- No coal has 
been discovered. The Barakar in this area is characterized by 
Gloss&ptms communis, G . brozeuiana, G . datmulfca and FcrtcbraHa 
ir.dka; but the Raniganj has G . communis, G+ august if olta and G . 
retifera. 

The Ward ha Valley field is about 173 miles southwest from the 
last. It was examined by Hughes, 1 * who found the Talchir and 
Barakar clearly defined but the ironstone shales and the Raniganj 
arc indefinite; the term, Kamti, is applied to the rocks occupying 

** C, L. Gricsbacti, |J Geology of the Ramkola and Tatapani Coal-Fields," 
Mtfiivirs, VoL XV,, iBSo, pp. 12^192. 

lS T, W- H. Hughes, J “ The Wardha Valley Coal-Field,” Memoirs, VoL 
XIIL 187/, TP’ M34. 
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the in ter vat. Talelnr, without coal, has the same features as in 
eastern fields; Feistmantet found fronds and seed vessels of Ganga- 
mopttritf which he separated from Glossoplt'ris, I his plant occurs 
also in the Bantkar, 

The Barakar is only 250 feet thick, whereas in the Jhena field it 
is 3,300, Coal is confined to a band near the top. At one locality, 
a boring pierced a seam, 48 feet thick, with 3 benches of coal, 
feet, and 4 benches of coal and shale; coa! taken from a bench 15 
feet thick, proved to be good as fuel, but it splits on exposure and 
when wetted it crumbles. At another locality, the seam is almost 
59 feet, with 44 feet of coal, but ash is almost 23 per cent., though 
there is some “ less bad " coal in one portion, with only iS. At still 
another locality, the seam is St feet, in two main benches. 3? and 
32 feet- A specimen yielded 14-5 per cent, of ash. This mass, 
though generally thick, shows extreme irregularity and in many 
borings no trace of it exists. Hughes was not prepared to decide 
whether the explanation Is to he found in erosion or in non-deposi¬ 
tion. but was inclined to accept non-deposition, for many outcrops 
show the attenuated border of deposition, containing only shale with 
no disintegrated coal. The Barakar coal is bituminous, but, as a 
rule, it Is inferior because high in ash and sulphur. No coal has 
been seen in the Kamti. Mo marine fossils have been discovered. 

The southern part of the Sdtpura-Gond^tta Basin is about 140 
miles north from the last and about 50 miles father west. Accord¬ 
ing 10 Jones, 1 ® the Takhir here is as in the fields at the east. Bara¬ 
kar coals are present in the numerous petty basins and the seams 
vary from a few inches to 11 feet; but the thicker ones are divided 
bv day partings. Occasionally, the coal has a sandstone roof, 
Mining is insignificant and there is nothing in the character of the 
coal to justify exploitation; analyses from six localities showed! 17 
to almost 49 per cent, of ash and only one specimen caked. 

The Karhudda River reaches the Gulf of Cambay on the west 
coast of Hindostan near the 22(1 parallel; the Narbvdda District is 
on the lower part of the river and is west from the Satpura region. 

t» E. A. Tones, " Southern Coal-Fields 01 the Satpura Godwins Basin,” 
Memoirs, Vel XXIV.. 1887 , pp. i-a®* 
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lit the central part of the district, Medticott 1 - grouped the Permo- 
Carboniferous into Takhir, Lower and Upper Damuda. The Tal- 
chir has the familiar features and at most is about 600 feet thick. 

The Lower Damuda (Barakar and Ironstone shales) has an ex- 
creme thickness of not far from 1150 feet. The rocks are mostly 
sandstone and sandy shale, hut there is a considerable proportion 
of black shales. At times, the sandstones are rippled and often are 
crossbedded. The deposition was irregular; sandstones pass to 
shale abruptly, Gl&ssofiteris, Vt'rtebraria and Phxllotheca are abun¬ 
dant at several horizons. The coal seams, for the most part are 
thin and, with one exception, are without value, while, at best, they 
are mere lenses. The Upper Damuda (Rauigatij), about 150 feet 
thick, is composed of irregularly bedded days and clayey sand¬ 
stones. The coals are thin and of indefinite extent. A section ob¬ 
tained at Lhe junction of the Machariva and Sher Rivers and ex¬ 
tending 150 yards, illustrates the conditions: 

(1) Sandstone not measured; (2) good coal, 3 inches; (3) soft 
sandstone, 3 feet; (4 ) coal seam,consisting of black micaceous shale, 
6 inches, coal 2 feet, shaly coal, 6 inches, in ail 3 feet; (5) bard 
sandstone, 3 feet; (6) blue clay, 4 feet. The black shale of (4) is 
cut out quickly by (3) and the shaly coal of (4) disappears within 
a few feet, while (2) and (3) are replaced with day before the end 
of the exposure has been reached. Glossopteris is wanting in the 
Upper Damuda, its place being taken by cycads. The coal seams 
are wholly unimportant. 

The Takhir beds in the TkUmiUe coal field of Serguja have a 
thin seam of coal ; hut as a rule this formation is distinguished by 
absence of coal and even of carbonaceous shale. The Kharharbari 
coal group was included originally in the Barakar, hut it was placed 
in Takhir by Medlicott and Stanford" because of the intimate rela¬ 
tion of the flora. 

In studying reports on the several coal fields one cannot fail to 
be impressed by the thinning of Raniganj, Barakar and Taichir from 

,T J. a Medticott, " On the Geological Structure of the Central Portion 
of the Xarbudda District,” Memoirs, Vol. Kill., pp ;55-248, 

**H, B. Medlicott and W. T. Bbnford, “Geology of India,” Calcutta 
1S79, pp, 109-112. 
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east to west; the apparent exception in the Narbudda district is onh 
apparent, for Raniganj and Barakar are counted as one and the 
Panchet or Trias is the Upper Damuda. Equally noteworthy are 
the great irregularity and evidently local character of the coal 
seams, which are hardly less striking titan the small proportion of 
hsgh-grade ea&l in all of iht! fields. 


Siberia, 

Carboniferous deposits are exposed in broad areas within the 
Kirghiz Steppes of western Siberia» There, according to the 
synopsis published by the Comite Geologique, the Lower Carbonifer¬ 
ous rest'i at tunes on the Devonian, at others on the metamorphics. 
The lower portion is mainly limestone, but higher in the section the 
prevailing rocks are gray or green calcareous sandstone, with marine 
Lsils similar to those of the limestone. This portion, however, 
varies greatly; in some localities it is chiefly shaly sandstone while 

in others it is mainly black clay shale. _ , 

Directly overlying the Lower Carboniferous is the Coal series, 
„«««* of Mif wMte £f»y to block, n.o re or lest sottdy 
.hair will. vellow to grren and white clayey MtdrtooK and tome 
seams of coal The white to gray sandstones occasionally become 
conglomerate, but only in limited areas. The only fossils are plants, 
which occur abundantly in the roof or near the coal ; hut these are 
ill-preserved and, in large part, only the genus can be determined; 
the flora, however, is distinctly Upper Carboniferous. 

The coal-hearing rocks are in valleys, enclosed by older deposits 
a „d in most localities are greatly disturbed, though the disturbance 
is comparatively slight in a few areas. The variation in thickness ol 
coal seams is almost as notable as in those oE India. Borings made 
near Ekibas-touz, under supervision of the government geologists, 
revealed the presence of two seams, 23 and 40 meters along a line 
of 7 versts ; but elsewhere the total of coal rarely exceeds 6 meters 
and, too often, the seams are merely alternating thin layers of coal 
and coaly shale, practically worthless for industrial purposes. The 
district between the Irtych and Ichim Rivers, south and west from 

i*Apen-u dcl Explorations Geolopnues Minieres k Ion* du Trans- 
sttwrien,'* k Comite seokgique d* Russie, iqoo, W>- 27-32, 52, 83,—SR- 
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Favtadar on the Irtych* is marked by great irregularity in the seams; 
at Tyn-koudruk, one, 2 meters thick, thins away like a wedge, while 
another near by has coal charged with sand and thins away rapidly. 
Generally speaking, the seams are inconstant* at times swelling 
abruptly and at others disappearing. The variations do not appear 
due to the disturbance The coal horizons, of which many were 
examined, occupy very limited areas. Some dean coal was seen, 
but there is little of It. 

Eastward f rom the Ob River, one is beyond the Kirghiz Steppes. 
In the space between that river and the city of Atchinsk* the Lower 
Carboniferous is exposed frequently with, in general, the same fea¬ 
tures as farther west, except that some of moUuscan form* found 
in the Ural region arc wanting. The coal formation is triple and 
the seams arc in the middle division, which consists of days* shales 
and sandstones, with many remains of jV europteris and Cordaltes 
a- well as Anthracosia, Posidomya , Carbon kola and other mollusks. 
The basin has an area of not far from 15,000 square kilometers and 
has many scams of coal but no attempt to develop them has been 
made. 

An important basin is crossed by the railroad in the Jeuessd 
region. Near Soudjenka, 130 kilometers from the city of Tomsk, 
this is 5 kilometer* wide. It extends many miles northward, nar¬ 
rowing to disappearance; but it was followed for a much longer dis¬ 
tance toward the south p with constantly Increasing width. The dip 
Is high, rarely as low as iO D and frequently as much as 6o° to 90*. 
Nineteen seams of coal were seen, more than 0,75 meter thick, one 
of them ir meters. The coal* mined somewhat extensively near 
Soudjenka, Is much the same at all horizons; by some it would be 
classified with anthracite, while others would call it caking coal. 
Seams were seen at many localities on the Upper and Lower Angara 
River, north from Irkoutsk* everywhere characterized by irregu¬ 
larity of occurrence. The coal of this central region is much better 
than that of the Kirghiz Steppes, samples from Soudjenka and the 
Angara yielding only 3 to 6 per cent, of ash. 

Cannel, 0-5 meter thick, was seen on the Icbrm River, 60 miles 
north from the railroad. 

PfcOC, Ail Ilk. PHIL* SOC., VOL UX, AA + 0 + , 1920. 
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Carboniferous deposits seem to be wanting in the region east 
from Lake Baikal. 

Rtissta i'h Europe. 

Murchison” believed the Carboniferous System of northern and 
central Russia to be equivalent to the Mountain Limestone and un¬ 
derlying deposits oi Great Britain, while, on tlic western slope of the 
Urals, he recognized the Millstone Grit and Permian. In the Valdai 
Hills, Province of Novgorod, the Lower Carboniferous consists of, 
ascending. 

Lower Limestone, with Products giffantea, assorted with 
sands and some coal beds: Moscow limestone with Spirifef mos- 
quensis; it has no coal in northern and central Russia, but there are 
seams in the southern Steppes; Upper Limestone, with Fusuhna 
cyltndrko, containing coal only in the southern Steppes. 

" The s ant | s a t base of the Lower Limestone have many Prized 
plants among them Stigmaria ficoides; bituminous shales associated 
with the sands contain coal. Those on the Pritchka River are 40 
feet thick and contain 4 coal scams in the upper portion The coal 
is extremely imperfect and is from 10 inches to 4 thick. Hel- 
mersen had described this as Moorkohle; it is mipure, pyritous, 
slightly consolidated and is inferior to some Tertiary coals muied m 
portions of Germany. The cover is largely loose sands and vane- 

gated marls. _ _ „ 

Nikitin * 1 states that the lignite occurs in the Toula District near 

the Volga. The coal group, at same horizon as in the Valdai Hills, 
consists of alternating clays and sandstones with more or less con¬ 
siderable scams of coal. He thinks it strange that this material, in 
spite oF its great age, has chemical and physical character so closely 
allied to that of lignite. Boghead, rich in oil, is present at several 
horizons. At one locality, several thin coals were seen at the base 
of the Lower Carboniferous, hut they have insignificant lateral 
extent. 

tor, 1. Murchison, “Geology of Ru&^ in Europe and the Ural Moun¬ 
tains/' London, 1845, YoL U pp 69-71 p 7 %, ^ 

315. Nikitin, H De Moskau a Koursk," Guide ties Excursions, XIV.. SU 

Petersburg* pp. 4~7* 
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The Dotiotz coal basin in southern Russia was studied in 1892—1)4 
by Tschemvschew and Loutougin,** who published a synopsis of 
their reports. The Basin occupies much of the provinces of Fol¬ 
lows, Kharkow and Don Cossacks, and is drained by the Donctz 
River, emptying at northeastern comer of the Sea of Azov. The 
Carboniferous is exposed in an area of not far from 12,000 square 
miles, hue borings through overlying deposits prove that the actual 
extent is much greater. The deposits are, as described by Murchi¬ 
son, in three divisions, but tile highest one belongs to the Upper 
Carboniferous. The divisions are designated C |T C ; , and C Br in 
ascending order. The measurements by Tschemyschew and Lou- 
tougin are in great detail and the description notes the lithological 
character and fossil contents or each stratum. Condensed, the de¬ 
scription is C lP in its lower 4 subdivisions* consists of limestones 
p.nd silidous marls, rich in marine fossils. Coal appears first in the 
5th* composed of gray micaceous sandstone with subordinate beds 
of limestone, arkose and shale; the coals are thin. C 3 i* charac¬ 
terized by Froditchts giganitus* * 

C s begins with a mass of sandstone, shale and limestone, in which 
Product us giganteus is wanting and Spirifcr mosquensis is the nota¬ 
ble form. Coal occurs in the second subdivision, but the seams 
rarely attain workable thickness. The third, shales, sandstones atid 
insignificant limestones, has 9 coal seams from 0.35 to 0,75 meter 
thickness; though rarely reaching the maximum and varying greatly 
in thickness, several of these seams arc mined extensively. At some 
localities they are excellent for coke, at others for gas, while at 
others they are anthracitic. Usually only one or two beds are 
“ workable,” but at Ouspenskoie, there are 8. The fourth sub¬ 
division, 320 to 350 meters thick, almost wholly sandstone and shale* 
has 4 seams, rarely workable and often replaced with shale. The 
fifth, 250 meters thick and composed of sandstone and shale with 
about 6 meters of limestone, has S seams and is richer in coal than 
are the lower subdivisions, though the seams are very irregular. 
The extreme thicknesses in the important seams are 0,7 to 1 meter, 
but these in some cases thin away to insignificance. The sixth, 22 $ 

22 X Tjcisernysdiew and L. Lcmtomsin. ,B Le flavin dti Don ziz" Guide 
de$ Excursions, XVI.* iSqj. pp. 4-10. 12-33, 34. 30. 
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to 300 meters, is the most important coal-bearing portion- Oft 
11 seams reported in the section, S have a maximum of ° 7 Im 7 S 
meter inclusive of partings* Marine fossils tvere observe 

roof of 5 seams. . 

Cj, about 2,000 meters thick, contains worka >c coa on > 1 
lower horizons. The f auna changes gradually; forms ot the mtdo c 
division disappear and new forms appear, which are c aracterw 
of the Upper Carboniferous in Timan and in North America* 1 tie 
lowest subdivision has 10 seams, but all are thin and the coal is poor. 
In one case, the roof contains marine fossils* Red to green shales 
arc in the upper part of the section. The second is separated rom 
the first subdivision by n meters of marine limestone and contai 
2 or 3 coal seams, which are wholly unimportant. Arkose near the 
base has fragments of Araucaria and the section shows some green 
and red shale. The third subdivision has only thm streaks of c 
and thin beds of red shale. The fauna and the flora arc d.strnc > 

UP The?umberS ? £l "hich, at some place, attain workable 

thickness, is not more than 30; but the variability both m thickness 
and in quality is extreme; some disappear, others become thin and 
worthless while new ones appear. The coal loses volatile m the 
direction of increasing dip* At mines in the Aimazny seam along 
a northwest-southeast line, only 20 miles long the vo atrfe is 3 a- 3 °, 
23 18, i 3 or less per cent. The property of voiatde has no rela¬ 
tion to nature of the roof or floor. The authors regard the Donets 
coals as allochthonous, the convincing argument being the presence 
of marine fossils m the immediate roof of coal seams. 

Permo-Carboniferous deposits are confined to the western side 
of the Donctz Basin, where they rest directly on the limestone 
dosing-C- Deposition was continuous from Carboniferous to Per¬ 
mian and there is no evidence of unconformity anywhere. The 
deposits are regarded as Lower Permian and the abundant marine 
fossils are in greatest part forms characterizing the C s , the Upper 
Carboniferous t the change in fauna is as gradual as that in passmg 
fiom C- to C,. The lower portion consists of clayey shales and 
gray, green or red limestones with some streaks of coal near the 
bask The upper portion consists mostly of red and green marls 
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with deposits of salt and gypsum. Some dolomites, regarded as 
equivalent to the Zecbstein p were seen at one locality. These con¬ 
tain a Permian fauna. Disturbance followed the close of the Per¬ 
mian, and the overlying rocks are notably unconfcrmable, occupy¬ 
ing valleys in the eroded Paleozoic rocks. 

Conditions in the southern Urals are much as in the Donets 
Basin, Murchison 33 described them in his great work on Russia. 
At a later date he gave a synopsis of his conclusions, in which he 
states that the Permian deposits “occur in almost apparent con¬ 
formity to the Carboniferous rocks/' Coal appears to be wanting 
in Urals bnt the lower division contains streaks of impure coal in 
the central region between the Urals and the Volga River, 

Spitsbergen* 

Nathorst 14 has given in summary the results obtained by himself 
and others during exploration o£ the Spitsbergen region. The 
whole series from Lower Carboniferous to the Permian Ls present. 
The Lower Carboniferous, which is represented by the Ku]m r rests 
ttticon formably on the Devonian, It consists, at base, of dark 
quaxtzitie sandstone, underlying yellow sandstone, on which rests a 
mass of bituminous clays and shale with fragments of lems and* in 
the lower part, a thin seam of coal resting on a Stlgmarla unde relay, 
containing sphaerosi derite. Above tins mass of shale and day are 
sandstones, yellow and white, becoming red in the upper portion* 
showing coaly streaks at sonic places and at Others lenses of coaly 
shale resting on £%tnanVday. The lens form is due to compres¬ 
sion. The dip approaches 90*. The petrographic characters as 
well as the fossils Indicate that the Kulm beds were deposited in 
shallow fresh-water. They suggest swamps at mouths of rivers. 

The Kuhn beds are followed by a mass of limestone, which, at 
base, shows transition to the Upper Carboniferous, and at top to 
the Permian. The system closes with rather loose marls and sand¬ 
stones, holding less than 2 meters of limestone in the thickness of 

=a R. I, Murchison, M Silum/* 3d *&, London, p, 335 et seq_ 

»A- G, Nathorat, ^Beiiriiue zur Geologic dor E;iren-Insel 9 Splizbergcns 

und rk-s Konig-K&rJ—Landes,” Bull Grot, Inst, U*sala t VoL 1910, pp. 

323, 32$, 330, 337. M 7 - 3 & 
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more than 30 meters. The total thickness of Carboniferous ma\ 
be not far from 1,000 meters, as the maximum ; but the several mem¬ 
bers vary greatly. Nat hors t shows that throughout the whole sec¬ 
tion deep-water deposits are wanting. The Kulm, in greatest part, 
is of fresh-water origin; the limestones, beyond doubt, were laid 
down in shallow water during the long-continued slow subsidence 
of the area. The fossil wood is of a,type indicating a subtropical 
climate. The deposits are conformable, the only irregularity being 
due to overlap. 

Silesia* 

The Upper Silesian Coat Field.— This extremely important field 
is between meridians iS° and 20° and is divided toward the southern 
border by tbe 50th parallel. In greatest part, it is within Prussian 
Silesia, but it extends eastwardly into Galicia and westward!} into 
Austrian Silesia. The area is almost 4.O00 square miles, of which 
2.400 are in Prussia. The great economic importance of this field 
has led to many careful and more or less detailed studies during the 
last eighty years. According to Dannenberg** the deposits have 

be£n grouped into 


V. Saarl'riiek Stage Sohrau beds 1 . 

jy N’lkoUi bed y Karwin or Orzcsdi beds 

End a beds I 

111. Sudetie Stage (Waldenburg) Sattdflbt* beds 
ll Oemtzer btds 1 

Loshuer beds - Rybnik beds Oitrau beds 
Hullschun beds I 

I. Lower Carboniferous Go\on 0 g bed* Fetnkowitz beds 
Kulm 


Tbe Ottweiler stage is wanting and the presence oi F ermian is 
uncertain. The grouping is essentially that offered by Gaeblqr in 
i8q&. Somewhat later, Michael 11 used other terms. Instead of 
Saarbruck he employs Maiden, as it occupies the central part of the 
field; Satterfibtz is replaced with Sattel-group, while the Ostrau 


»A. Daiuienberfcr, "Geologic dec Steinkohlenlager," Erster Teil, Berlin, 

ipoB. pp. 170 - 1 ?*. lSo- 19 ?. . . 

±11 p, Micbad, "Die Gliedenmg dcr oberjclilefische Stemkolslcnforma¬ 
tion « Jakr. k. k. preuss. Cent Landesanst. Band XXIL, 190s, pp, 319-340. 
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beds arc termed the Rand group because they are on the border of 
the Held- The Rand or Ostrau beds form the Schlcsische Stufe. 

Dermenherg has given * careful synopsis of his observations and 
of those by other students in this region, which may be utilized here. 
The thickness of the Saarbruck and Sudetic stages Is, at most, not 
far from 7,000 meters; but the coal is distributed unequally. The 
Sattdiotz, at most hardy one-twenty-eighth of the whole mass* 
contains about one fifth of Lhe workable coal. The deposits de¬ 
crease toward the north and cast, the Sudetic mountains being the 
source whence the sediments were derived. The Sattelfiotz beds 
near Zabrze measure 240 to 2^0 meters hut at the east, on the Gali¬ 
cian border, they are only 14 to 15 meters. According to Gaeblcr n 
the Gstrau or sub-Sattelflbtz beds are 4,coo meters thick near Os- 
trau at the southwest, but only 500 meters near Golonog on the 
extreme northeastern border of the field. The total of Upper Car¬ 
boniferous diminishes from about 7,000 meters at the west to barely 
1^20 at the east. This thinning of sediments leads to frequent dis¬ 
appearance of intervals with resulting union of coal seams and rela¬ 
tive enriching in coa]-content. 

The Upper Carboniferous rocks in this field are remarkably uni¬ 
form in general character; sandstones, mostly white, prevail; while 
shales are subordinate and become important only in the highest 
division. Clay ironstone is present in nodules or In workable beds. 
Conglomerates are insignificant and red beds are practically want¬ 
ing, The maximum thickness of the several divisions is Saarbruck 
(Karwin or Grzesch), 2 JOO meters; Satterfiotz beds, 240 meters; 
Ostrau beds, 4,070 meters- The total of coal is 299 meters, of W'hich 
only 169 are in workable seams. 

But emphasis must be laid on the fact that this statement of coal 
resources is merely general and is the maximum. The number and 
thickness of coal seams vary front place to place; the Ostrau beds 
are usually barren in the northern parts of the field, but there are 
a few seams which occasionally become workable. The Satterfiotz 
beds, “the glory of the field,” show extreme variation. They are 
exposed by anticlines in the neighborhood of Zabrze, Konigshiitte 
and Myslowitz, but elsewhere in the greater part of the Prussian 
area they are buried deeply- The chief expansion is at Zabrze on 
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the western side but thence, northward and eastward, the changes 
are as interesting as those in the Anthracite region of the United 
States. Five scams are mined at Zabrze; but just west from J«.u 
then, one finds that the thick parting between numbers i and 2 and 
the interval rocks between 4 and 5 have disappeared, at Koniga 
hutte, the 3d seam has become united to 4 and 3, so that now there 
are but the Upper seam, representing I and 2, and the Lower seam, 
representing 3, 4 and 5- But, at a short distance farther west, near 
Kattonitz, these two seams are so near together that they are mined 
as one. At the west, the coal of Sattelflotz beds is to the other rocks 
as one to nineteen, but at the eastern border it is thicker than the 
other rocks. Whether or not the newer seams overlap the older 
ones after union does not appear from the reports. 

The same features are shown by the Saarbruck complex, which 
is present chiefly in the central portion of the held- Near Nikolai, 
Sohrau and Floss, it is a,667 meters thick, with at least ^53 coal 
seams 45 being workable with about 75 meters of coal; hut near 
Ben then 20 miles north, the Kuda beds, which near Nikolai are 
S 80 meters thick with 49 meters of coal, are only >48 meters wrth 
XI rtf of coal; white in the Galician region the whole Saarbruck is 
but 1,014 meters with 35 seams and somewhat more than do meters 
of coal The Ostrau-Karvvtn region is in Austria, the Os trail 
beds occupy the Ostrau trough and most of the Peterswald. The 
Sattelflotz beds, as shown by Petra schcek and Mladek since the 
publication of Dannenberg’s work, are present in the west side of 
Karwin trough, passing under the Saarbrdck farther east. Marine 
deposits are characteristic of the Ostrau beds here as also in the 
northern areas. The number of coal seams is great and the quan¬ 
tity of coal makes the district important in contrast with the other 
districts, where the Ostrau coals are almost unimportant, 

Goeppert, 17 three-quarters of a century ago, studied the Silesian 
and Galician portions of this region. His investigations were made 
largely from the paleobotamst's standpoint, so that he had little in¬ 
terest in correlation and still less in economic studies. 

Conglomerates are not wanting but the pebbles are rarely larger 

=* E. Goeppert, " Abtiandliinsf eingtsjmdte als Antwort atif die Preis- 
t^c, ett P tt Leiden, t&4B» pp 107-306. 
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than a pea; the prevailing reck is sandstone, gray to yellow, which 
in some localities weathers to a carved or fretted surface. It is 
quartzose and has little cementing material. Clay shales are inter¬ 
calated in the sandstone mass and they are associated with the coal 
seams. Near the coal, these shales often are rich in bitumen, be¬ 
coming Rrandschiefer and frequently containing much pyrite. Ir¬ 
regularity of deposit as evident from the rapid change of sandstone 
into clay shale. Sphaerosiderite occurs chiefly where the coal 
seams arc thin and alternating with shaly days. 

This region Is marked by the thickness, extent and regularity of 
the coal seams, according to Goeppert; but when he studied the 
area, the correlation was very uncertain. The thickness is from 3 
to 12 feet, but at one locality It reaches 42 feet. About 20 scams 
are workable. Dips commonly are less than 12^, but near the Car¬ 
pathians they are higher. The thicker seams are ordinarily in sev¬ 
eral benches, varying not only in thickness but also in character of 
the coal; some benches are caking, others, not. Laminated coal is 
the predominant type and occurs, as a rule, in the top and bottom 
portion?;; Grohkohle forms the best benches of thick seams and for 
the most part is confined to the middle, being found rarely in other 
parts; dean Pechkohle is less abundant and Blatterkohte seldom 
occurs. In great districts, every coal seam contains remains of 
plants, especially of SigUhria; Faserkohle is in all scams and some¬ 
times it predominates, making the coal loose. 

At Zabrze, the seams [Sattelflotz] contain much Faserkohlc; 
that material predominates in the highest, which is 13 feet thick. A 
sandstone quarry in the Brenz district; on the Poland border, has 
great stems of silicified wood—an unusual occurrence in the Upper 
Silesian field. Near Myslowitz he saw Sagenaria stems standing 
on the coal, one of them 4 feet high and 2 feet in diameter. In the 
Loco motive mine, there, erect are abundant in the roof 

of the coal seams. On the Poland border, the lowest seam near 
Dabrowa is /S feet thick, divided midway by 6 feet of Brandschiefer, 
consisting of compressed SigiUaria associated with a little clay; The 
same Sigilfarta is in the coal along with Faserkch 3 e< Goeppert 
states that the Stgilfaria is incredibly abundant. 

At Zawada in the Nikolai district [Saarbriick], the Friedrich 
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mine works two seams, 24 and 60 inches thick, separated hv an in 
terva! of 48 10 54 feet* The lower yields a laminated, hard, cok¬ 
ing coal but coal from the upper one was considered to be inferior. 
When the lower seam was almost exhausted, work was begun on 
the upper. Its coal resembles Blatterkohlc, consisting of hard, 
glance-Uke lamella: alternating with thinner dull laminse, composed 
of compressed barks of Lepidodwdron, Catamites, Stigmana and 
SigiBario, alt distinct. Goeppert states that, in many wavs, this re¬ 
sembles peat. At a mine in this Nikolai district, the coal contains 
great abundance of Stgiltaria and Lepidophloios and an incredi¬ 
ble ” mass of SigUlaria is in the roof. There he obtained SigWana 
and Akihopteris with leaves only slightly brown and completely 
flexible, preserving the minutest details of structure. Union of coal 
seams is a familiar feature in the Nikolai district. Additional ob¬ 
servations bv this author will find place in another connection. 

Goeppert makes only passing reference to the Austrian part ot 
the field; but material information respecting one portion has been 
given by Petrascheck ia in a paper dealing especially with the Peters- 
wald trough, lying between the Ostrau trough at the west and the 
Karwin trough at the east. With Slur and Gaebler, he recognizes 
Ostrau beds in the western part of the trough but he finds the Sat- 
telflotz beds in the eastern portion, where the disturbance was so 
severe as to cause Inversion. A serious difficulty encountered in 
correlation was found m the sudden changes in character as well 
as thickness of the deposits, which mark some horizons more than 
others It appeared to him that the Ostrau beds were deposited on 
a rudelv levet oscillating coast, so that paralic and limnic conditions 
alternate. In discussing the evidence of overturned stratification, he 
presents some facts which have interest here. 

The layer of " Schramm,” soft, more or less dean coal, passing 
at times into shale, is, as a rule- on the floor of the coal seams; occa¬ 
sionally, it is found in the body but very- rarely on top of the coal. 
In'the Sopbten coal mine, all coal seams have the “ Schramm” on 
top. the Faux-mur having become the Famr-toit. Reed-beds or 
underclays with Stigmaria appendages crossing the bedding, are the 

=»W. Pctraschcck. “ Das Alter der Fldze in dcr Peterjwalder Muldc, 
etc..” /aArfr. k, A. t/ect. RricAflwA, B “ d ^ PP- 770 - 6 * 4 . 
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roof* not the floor of the seams in their present •position. In one 
seam. upright stems stand on the caaJ t in the present floor, hut origi¬ 
nal roof. The note on Cannel is worth ccting T as it indicates unusual 
conditions in the area. There one finds in the upper scams of the 
Ostrau as well as in the Karwin seams, lenses of cannel or of dense 
cannel-likc Brandschiefer. X| Sklok ,J of the miners. Petrascheck 
states that, as a rule, this is the top of coal seams ; he knows of only 
one instance where it is at the bottom. This he regards as the ordi¬ 
nary condition in coal regions, thus taking issue with Potpnfe. who 
maintains that it occurs usualy at the bottom of seams. But in the 
American coal areas, cannel is found in any part of coal seam-, just 
as the analogous material is found in peat deposits. 

The Sattdfiotx area, farther east, is thick, consisting mostly of 
sandstone and arkosc with intercalated beds of red sandstone. The 
important coal seams have been correlated definitively with the main 
seams of the same group in upper Silesia. The evidence was ob¬ 
tained in three borings. Marine forms are present at 20 feet below 
the Prokop (Pochhamnicr) seam and they mark the top of the 
Qstrau. At Justin, the coals have local cannel in Hangend. Splen¬ 
did, wide spreading, branching Stigmaria are in the floor of the Ivan 
seam, associated with sphaeresidence. Seam II, has cannel-like 
coal near the top, covered with black coal, underlying a shale with 
marine mollusks. Erect SigUIarta were seen in the roof of the Her¬ 
mann seam. 

At the Albrecht shaft, the Eugcn seam has many prostrate as 
well as erect stems in the roof and indistinct Stigtwrip are in the 
floor. Stur found pebbles in this coal. Long ago. Bartonic col¬ 
lected from a dark shale in this seam a marine fauna, Nucttla, P/czr- 
rotowaria, and Qrthoceras as well as Anthracomya. The Koks 
scam contains plant-bearing concretions of iron stone and a layer of 
shale with similar concretions rests directly on the coal; it too has a 
marine fauna. A sandstone near the Koks seam has so great 
number of stems of Lcpidodendron and Stgitlaria that Petrascheck 
regarded it as a strand formation. Pebbles wrere seen in the 
younger Oslrau coals. They are numerous in the Josefi coal, gran¬ 
ite, porphyry and quartz; they are present also in the Kronprioz 
seams but are smaller than in the other. Erect sterna occur in the 
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roof of the Ttini stains. Can net-shale and sphierosideritc arc char 
act eristic and several marine horizons were observed. 

Pctrascheck* 0 has called attention to the occurrence of coal peb¬ 
bles in a sandstone at Brzescze in the Galician area. This sand¬ 
stone, containing many fragments of Siffiflaria, is shown in the 
Andreas shaft and belongs to the Upper Schatzlar [Saarbruck]. 
This sandstone for the most part is moderately coarse, but, where 
the pebbles of coal occur, the grain is coarser, almost conglomerate. 
>Iany of the coal fragments arc well rounded, others have rounded 
angles white in others the edges are still sharp. Along with these 
are streaks of coal, insignificant in extent, and fragments of shale 
were seen. The lamination of the coal pebbles docs not coincide 
with that of the sandstone. The largest pebble seen measured 6 
by 5 by 3 centimeters. 

The fragments inctude glance and laminated coal as well as 
cannei and show the peculiarities of each type; glance fragments 
are sharply angular but those of cannei and laminated coal arc more 
or less rounded- Petraseheck is convinced by the form and struc¬ 
ture that these were not balls of peat or pieces of wood, when en¬ 
tombed For liim, the evidence indicates clearly that the several 
tvpes of coal seen in the pebbles had attained their characteristic 
features in Carboniferous time. The fragments are unquestion¬ 
ably of CanboniEerous age for no older coal-bearing series exists 
anywhere in the surrounding region; but the source has not been 

The Lower SHeriatt-Bohctnian Basin .—One reaches this basin at 
about 150 miles north of west from the Upper Silesian field. The 

area is not far from 75 ° i ‘W*** 11 ? il w * 5 °P cn toward 

the southeast, but was closed at the north and west by the Riesenge- 
birge and at the east by the Eulengebirge. The northwestern and 
eastern portions are in Silesia but the southwestern, including much 
of the interior basin, is in Bohemia. The region was studied in 
great detail by Gocppert and recently Danneitberg* 8 has summarized 

«W Petraseheck, "Das Vorkoinmcn von SteinkoMengcrSltcn in cinem 
Karbonsandstein GalmertS," Verh. k. ft, Geol. Rtichsan , 1910, pp. 380-3S6. 

»H. R. Gocppert, " Ahhamllurg, etc." 1848. pp. 207-2751 A. Dannen- 
berg. “Gcobgie der StcinkoMeiilascr,' I go®, pp. 147-184. 
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the results of his own investigations with those of other observers. 
According to Danrtenbcrg, the Lower Carboniferous of the Kulm 
stage is present in the Waldenburg district on the northern and east¬ 
ern sides; it consists chiefly of coarse material but sandstone and 
shale are in the upper part; with occasional limestone. The colors 
are gray, brown and red Organic remains are rare and the few 
animal remains belong to marine types. 

The Upper Carboniferous, resting unconformablv on the Kulm, 
is a monotonous accumulation of conglomerates and sandstones; 
these are usually almost white, but locally in rather wide spaces 
these beds* owing to infiltration of iron salts, are red and very 
similar to Rothlicgende. The proportion of shale is remarkably 
small and it is found almost wholly in association with seams of 
coat. The divisions are 


Radowenz beds 
Schwadowits beds 
Schatzkr beds 
Walden burg beds 


Upper Ottweiler 
Lower QtLweiEer 
Saarbruck 
Sudetic 


Marine fossils are absent and the only animal remains belong to 
fish, phyllades and ostracoids, which may he either fresh-water or 
brackish water-forms. The Rothlicgende boundary cannot be de¬ 
termined ; Coal Measures pass upward gradually and, in the south¬ 
west whig of the basin, the similarity of the rocks is so great that 
Upper Carboniferous was mistaken by same observers for Roth- 
Kegende. Ijocal discordance has been discovered here and there In 
the Upper Carboniferous, there being local gaps in the succession; 
similar discordance between Upper Carboniferous and the Rothlie- 
gende has been observed* but evidence of general discordance be¬ 
tween Upper Carboniferous and Permian remains to be discovered. 

Groups of workable coals are in all tlie stages, but they are sepa¬ 
rated by thick deposits of barren rock. The irregular deposition 
of the several stages and the notable variations in thickness of coals 
lessen greatly the importance of this Held. No coal seam is per¬ 
sistent throughout the exposed area of its stage; each decreases in 
all directions from a maximum and not a few seams disappear. 
No definite relation exists between depth from surface and the 
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character of the coal; maigrc and caking coals alternate, but in a 
general way there is more of fat coal in the higher than in the lower 
divisions. Formation of coal began during the Kuhn, which, on the 
northern and northwestern border, contains streaks of anthracite, 
up to to inches thick, associated with coaly shale. But accumula¬ 
tion was unimportant prior to the Sudetic stage. 

The Waldcnburg (Sudetic) beds are the Uegendzug at Waldcn- 
bttrg; workable seams in the eastern part of this district are few, 
thin, dirty and varying much in thickness. Just beyond Altwasser, 
16 seams were seen, of which 6 to 13 are workable in the several 
mines. Farther toward the south, only one seam is workable—and 
locally—near Tannhauser, the whole stage thins away. The scams 
are 10 to 50 inches thick. 

The Schatztar (Saatbriick) stage is the Hangentlzug at Walden- 
burg and is separated by a thick practically barren interval from the 
Licgendzug. The rocks in this interval are conglomerates at base, 
pacing upward into coarse sandstone with some shale and thin 
streaks of coal- These are overlain by the Hochwald porphyry, 
which is S34 meters thick west from Waidenburg- The rocks be¬ 
low the porphyry are the Weisstein beds of Dathe .' 3 ihe Schatz- 
W stage is important chiefly near Scholar in the western part of 
the field within Bohemia. Northeastward from that Jocahty to 
Landeshut the coals are insignificant; but toward the southwest 
workable seams are at Gottesburg. Along the northern outcrop in 
Prussia the stage is unproductive, but at Waldcnburg the seams are 
numerous once more and 12 to t 5 out of the 40 shown in the sec¬ 
tion are workable with maximum thickness of 2 to 4 meters. But 
here as elsewhere workable thickness never occurs in any consid¬ 
erable space and important localities arc practically isolated. 

The SchwadowiLz and Radowenz, representing the Ottueiler, 
are exposed in the southw*estem part of the field, where the coal 
seams ate of merely local importance. The succession, descend¬ 
ing. is: 

Radowenz. enclosing 5 to 7 seams - of whidl s aTe workable Really; 

nF Dathe “Der Verbreitung der Waldenburger und Wti$$$tcmer 
Schiehtsn in den WaMenbnrgo Bud** Vvk d. d. Gtot. GtseiLsck., 1902. pp. 
18P-193 
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Barren interval, £p Hexenstein Arkose," alternations of arkose, con¬ 
glomerates, sandstones, and clay shale, with stems of Arauca- 
rites schrolHanus (beds of the petrified forest); 

Schwadowitz beds with 3 to 5 seams, 2 of them workable locally. 

1 The prevailing color of the Ottweilcr is red, hnt in the clay shales 
st is gray. 

Gocppert 52 described the remarkable accumulation of petrified 
stems in the He senate in arkose. This is exposed on a high sandy 
ridge, extending northwestwardly from Radowenz to beyond 
Schatzlar. The fragments, weathered out from the soft sand¬ 
stone, are extremely abundant in an area of not far from 20 Eng|!<li 
square miles. All of the stems seem to be prostrate and lie in 
practical conformity to the bedding of the sandstone; but they show 
no evidence of transportation such as should be expected if they had 
been washed out from their place of growth. The conditions led 
him to believe that the fragments are the remains of an overthrown 
forest. Those lying exposed on the surface have diameter of 1 to 
4 feet, with a round or oval section and they are not waterworn ; the 
length Is from 1 to 6 feet, though in some cases it is 14 to 16 feet. 
The stems belong to Araucarites schrollianus and A. brandlingu* 
Petrified stems arc numerous near Schatzlar as w'ciJ as at some other 
localities, but the great accumulation is at Radowenz. 

In his earlier work on the eastern side of the field. Goeppert 
divided the area into two districts, Waldenburg at the north and 
Neurode at the south; but these are continuous. The dips are high, 
usually between 45° and yo D and die whole region was disturbed 
greatly by porphyry' outbursts. Conglomerate, almost wholly want* 
Ing in the Upper Silesian Field, and coarse sandstone prevail; but 
these coarse rocks are not in contact with coal seams. The number 
of seams is greater than in the other Silesian field, but 11 rest pe¬ 
riods/' during which shales and coal accumulated, were brief and 
Irregular; so that, while the maximum thickness of coal is great, the 
available quantity Is comparatively small, la Upper Silesia, the 
coal seams consist chiefly of tree-like Lcpidodcndron, some Sigti- 

IL R. Goeppert “Leber den Ymtemdca Wald von Radowenz bti 
Adersbach m Bohmen, etc./* Jahrh< k, k, GtoL Rdchsa *1., Band VllL, 1 B57, 
TP- 725-7S& 
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Idrla, a smaller number of Catamites and still fewer ferns, but in 
the field of Lower Silesia, though trcc-Iike Lepidadendron and Sigil- 
larta arc not wanting, the prevailing forms are Stiginaria, Equisetuin 
and ferns. Cannel-like coal occurs in the lowest seam. 

From the Silesian-Bohemian line to beyond Altwasscr, the Car- 
Loni[crons rests on Transition rocks, but beyond Altvvasser. usu.dl> 
on gneiss and mica schist of the Eulengebirgc. In this, the alden- 
burg district, the Hangend is red sandstone with occasional layers 
of limestone, containing fish remains but tio plants; coal appears to 
be wanting but a black bituminous shale, 2+ to 3.0 feet thick, is 
plant-bearing. 

The lower coal group (Waldenburg) has many coal seams wit 
a maximum thickness of about 43 bat variations are great. 
A scam near Albendorf. 22 inches, splits into layers an inch to a 
half inch thick, of which the surfaces are covered with Sttgmana 
ficoidcir Mineral charcoal is not abundant in this coal; the sand- 
stone contain much petrified wood. Another seam, near Forste, 
yields a bard bituminous coal but the numerous clay parting make 
the seam almost unworkable; the coal contains Stigmaria, Stgillana, 
Sagenar ia and Catamites. The roof shale usually has a varied as¬ 
semblage of plants, but at one locality Catamites is predominant. 
Goeppert saw, in the sandy roof of the highest seam,4 vertical stems 
of Sagenaria. without roots, standing on the coal. In their interiors 

he found remains of Catamites. 

Near Altwasser this group has 37 coal seams, hut near W ald- 
cheti there are only 2. Near Ober-Altwasser, 15 seams were seen, 
of which 6 can be worked, being 20 to 30 l^hes thick; but the dip 
is high, 60 to 70 degrees. Ordinarily, the coal in this neighborhood 
is laminated and, when split, the surfaces show Stigmaria ficoides 
as well as SigUlark. Sagenaria and Catamites. The roof of seams 
2 and 10 is, in each case, a mass of Akthofteris fronds, closely 
packed and associated with a very little clay. This condition was 
found persistent for 4,8™ f«* in one minc on seam 2 ‘ SHgmaria 
abounds throughout this lower group, not only in the clays, but also 
in the coal itself. Goeppert emphasizes many times the difference 
in species observed in superimposed coal seams as well as in the 
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same seam at different localities- Evidently there was localization 
of contemporaneous floras. 

The upper coal group, above the Hodiwald porphyry* has So 
seams of coal, 2 inches to 6 feet thick, but only 3 or 4 are workable, 
as partings are numerous. There are two subgroups, separated by 
a barren interval. 

In the lower subgroup, he found resin by no means rare in scam 
I ; seams 4, 5 and 11 arc caking; seam 6 has Sandkohle and seam 9 
consists of Sinterkohle. Four has many thin layers of mineral 
charcoal; 11 is divided in distinct benches by partings of that mate- 
rial; but 3 has very little of it The mineral charcoal is derived 
from Araucarias wood, Siigmaria is present in the coal at one 
mine; the upper bench of another seam contains SkfiUaria, Sage - 
naria and Stigmoria, The southward prolongation of one seam has 
an abundant flora, which differs materially from that found in the 
northern prolongation. 

The upper subgroup has 19 coal seams and the dtp is i8 D to 20*. 
The coal contains Sigillaria^ Sagenaria, Lepidophtoivs and much 
mineral charcoal, the bat in fragments up to 6 inches long. Resin 
is in the coal of a mine near Waldenburg, Erect stems of Sagenaria 
are in the roof of seam 9 and petrified wood was seen in a sandstone 
quarry. At the Sophien mines, the coal shows Siigmaria and Sage- 
narm on the surfaces of splitting; in the same neighborhood, another 
seam rests on clay, crowded with Siigmaria and Its roof holds an 
abundant and varied flora. At the Fund mine in Chariottqnbmn- 
nen, the roof of a seam is a compact, fine-grained sandstone, in 
which he saw great prostrate stems of Lepidodendron and SigiUaria, 
40 feet long and 30 inches in diameter. The floor has abundant 
Stigmaria and. occasional Calamities. Many Siigmaria with some 
Lepidodendron, Calamities and Naeggcrathia were seen in coal at 
the Segen-Gottes mine. The flora of this sub-group is most abun¬ 
dant, where the coal is thickest, but many types are confined to very 
restricted areas- 

Similar conditions prevail in the Neurode district, where the 
higher deposits are reached. Near Buchau he saw in sandstone, 
several clumps of Araucarities stems, all apparently prostrate. Near 

rstoc A SI Eft . PKtt, &UC., VOL- L1X, IB, PEC. 21, 1020, 
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Eberadorf, erect stems, probably Sagcrntria, stand on the coaL At 
Mdlka* he obtained Unto carbomtrius from a clay containing ferns 
and lycopods. 

Hungary , 

The coals of Hungary, 33 confined to the Banat region, belong to 
the highest part of the Upper Carboniferous and to ihe Rothlie- 
guide. They are unimportant and are present in four Isolated dis¬ 
tricts., EibenthabUj bants at the east, Lupak-Gerlistye* Resicza- 
Szekul and Za^radia at the west. T he deposits in the Ujhiinia 
district are exposed in art area of not more than hcO b> ij 7 ^ Outers 
and rest on gneiss and serpentine, I Ian then s section, ascending, is 

( ij Fine-grained sandstone, micaceous, with many Ill-preserved 
plants, no ferns, but Siigmaria fiemdes and Catamite* cystii r 10 to 
15 meters; (2) Dorian coal seam, 1,5 to 14 meters; (3} porphyry, 
the immediate roof of the Donau and floor of the next .^cam, 3^ ^ 
50 meters; (4) Wenzel coat seam, 20 to 40 meters; (5) iron ore and 
porcelain jasper, underlying the Rothliegcnde conglomerate. 

The Donau coat seam varies abruptly and frequently passes into 
a bituminous day shale, known as H Brand "; when thick it is divided 
by 36 to 50 inches parting and 1 ami iue of clay are so numerous in 
the coal as to make the product inferior; but selected coal is good, 
showing: water, 2,17; volatile matter, 14.64; fixed carbon, 79 - 75 • 
ash, 3.62; and sulphur rarely exceeds 1 per cent. The coal is Under 
and the loss in milling is 5° P er ccllt - The section at the Donau 
mine is: (1) Clean coal, 0.32; (2) parting, 0.20; (3) less dean coal, 
1 meter; (4) coaly shale, “ Brand M 20 meters. This seam disap- 

pears toward the west. 

The Wenzel seam yields harder coal than that from the Donau, 
but it varies much in thickness and quality; only the upper portion 
is mined. The variation in thickness in both seams is so abrupt that 
systematic mining is impossible and the coal is taken out wherever 
it seems to be good. 

No workable seam has been found in the Upper Carboniferous 
of the Lupak-Gerlistye district but the Rothliegende, consisting of 

na 3d. H ant ken, "'Die Kohlenflotic, eic., der Ungarische Krone,” iSjS* 
pp. 24 - 44 . 
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sandstones acid clay shales* has some seams which occasionally at¬ 
tain workable thickness. Coal seems to be confined to the lower 
portion which is made up of mostly dark day shale; the middle 
division is chiefly red sandstone but contains sonic dark shale, yield¬ 
ing plants; the upper division, red sandstone and micaceous shale, 
contains ll'alchm, Tami&pteris, PtcropkyUum, Collip hr it and other 
genera. The Zagradia district has no available coal. 

The Szekul Valley is west from Resicza. The Coal Measures 
are exposed in a small area, where they rest on gneiss and underlie 
tlic Rothliegcnde. The boundary between Upper Carboniferous 
and Rothlscgende cannot be determined as the passage from one to 
the other is exceedingly gradual, lithologically, and there is no uncon¬ 
formity. Four seams of coal are in the Coal Measures with maxi¬ 
mum thickness of 0,75, 2 , 1,50 and r.30 meter, but the variations in 
thickness are so abrupt that, in each case, the coal is available in 
very limited space?. The dip is not far from 45 0 , hut changes in 
thickness are due in small degree to the disturbance. Partings are 
numerous; those of the third seam are blackbaud, which at times 
replaces the coal—in one mine this condition continued for 200 
meterg. The coal is very tender, barely to per cent, of lump coal 
being obtained. It yields a remarkably good coke; the ash is from 
7 to 16 per cent, but washing removes about half of it. It is no 
longer necessary to resort to washing, as mixing the dust coal of 
Szekul with that from the Liassic coa] of Oomau gives a coke with¬ 
out excessive ash. 


Bohtmsa. 

Coal has been found 111 a number of more or less widely sepa¬ 
rated areas within western Bohemia as well as in one within the 
southern portion. The general succession throughout is so nearly 
the same, that many students in later days conceive that the western 
areas are merely fragments of a once continuous field* intimately 
related to the Saxony basins at the north, and that there may have 
been a connection with the Silesian areas at the east. As Dannen- 
berg has said, they are all limnic, as appears from the irregularity 
of the deposits, including the coal seams* which thicken and thin, 
often wedge Out and abruptly change in character; the coal seams* 
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few in number, vary greatly; the deposits were laid down in deep 
troughs on Cambrian and Prc-Cambrian rocks and decrease toward 
the middle tine of the trough. The unevenness of the surface ex¬ 
plains absence of lower members at some localities, 1 he succession 
is Coal Measures and Rothliegende and the passage from one to the 
other is so gradual that no boundary can be determined; the relation 
of Upper Carboniferous to Permian was in dispute for a long time 
and, even now, the matter seems to be undetermined at several 
localities. Katzer and others of the older workers divided the de¬ 
posits into the Radnitz beds at the base, belonging to the Coal Meas¬ 
ures, followed by a Middte Zone, with the Nurschan coal seam, and 
on top, the Kounovaer beds; the last two were thought to be Per¬ 
mian. Borings made tn areas where exposures are rare, led v. 
Purkync st to a different conclusion. The succession in a boring 
made where the Pilsen Basin is deepest and where exposures are 
rare. Is, descending: (i) Upper red clay shales, red and vanegated 
shale and sandstone, 155 meters; ( 2 ) upper gray clay shales, with 
gray to white sandstone and coal seams. iSo meters; (3) lower red 
clay shales, red and variegated shale and marly shale with arkose, 
52 meters; {4) lower gray shale, gray shale and gray to white 
arkose, with at least 9 coal scams, 4*9 meters. He thinks that 
earlier students had failed to recognize the existence of two red 
deposits, for no borings had been made and exposures are very rare. 
The Lubna coal seam and the Nyran cannel are at the same horizon. 
Each of the coal-bearing divisions, composed of gray to black shale 
and gray to white sandstone, underlies a division of red shales and 
sandstones, barren of coal. 

Weitkofcr” in a review of the northern basins, grouped the 
Permo-Carboniferous deposits into: (<f 1 Upper red clay shale, I.ih- 
naer beds; (c) dark gray clay shales, Schlancr beds, containing the 
Pilsen and Schlan coal seams ; (b) lower red day shales, Teinitzler 
beds, 190 meters, with no fossils aside from stems of AraucarHcs; 
(a) grav sandstone group, Kladno-Pilsener beds, 3®® to 4®® meters, 

**C R. v. PtiTkync, "Ztt t Kenntmsse Her geologuelie VcrMIlnisse der 
niit tel hrVhnii selien Stcinkohtenbeckcn, 1 ' Vcrh, It. It. gtaL Reithtan. Jahrg. 19 c*. 
fip. l 22 -f 25 - 

it k, A. WcitkoH " Geologise tic Skint das KJatlno-Rakon itzef KohEen- 
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with the Kladno Hauptfioiz at base. The Lubna and the Nfirschan 
coals belong to the coal group in lowest part of the gray sandstone. 

Dannenberg” states that the Lower Carboniferous and the WaJ- 
denbiirg (Sudetic or Schleyhche stage) arc wanting and that the 
series begins with the Saarbruck, to which he refers the Kladno- 
Pilsen sandstones as equivalent to the SchatzJar beds of Silesia; but 
the upper part of those beds are now regarded as belonging at the 
base of the Ottweiler and as equivalent to the Schwadowiiz beds. 

The Teinitzler beds (Hexenstdn of Silesia) and the Schlaner 
(Radowenz) represent the Ottweiler, and the Lihnauer are regarded 
as undoubtedly Rothtiegende. The Saarbriick consists chiefly of 
thick sandstones and conglomerates ; the Ottweiler is mainly red 
shales and sandstones* but it has much gray shale and white sand¬ 
stone. The Rothtiegende (Lihnauer) has its characteristic flora. 
Deposition apparently was continuous throughout and at some local¬ 
ities the higher beds distinctly overlap the lower. The Luhna- 
Nunsdian coal seam is proved to belong to the basal coal group not 
only by stratigraphies] relations but also by the associated flora, 
which is Carboniferous. 

The several basins from north to south are the Kladno-Sehlait- 
Rakonkz, which is west from Prag and north from the Bersum 
River; the Pilsen and farther south the small areas of Radnitz, ML 
roschan and Merktm. 

The Kladno-Rakonitz basin p extending south west ward ly from 
Kralup to beyond Rakonitz, has a gross area of not far from 450 
square miles (i ± ioo to 1,200 square kilometers), but the productive 
area is very much less. The stratigraphy is simple as it is not ob¬ 
scured by disturbance, the dip rarely exceeding 6 ° t except on the 
extreme border* where it becomes at times IJ 45 or 20®. The largest 
coal seam p known as Grundflotz or deep Radnitz p is at the base, 
often separated by only a thin deposit from the older rocks. Lo¬ 
cally it becomes 6 meters thick, but ordinarily it is so dirty as to be 
worthless. 

The Hauptflotz or Upper Radnitz seam, 3 to 18 meters above 
the Grundflotz, has been traced for 60 meters along the strike and 
has been followed for 4 kilometers along the dip* It is extremely 

^ A, Damienherg. “Geobgie sler 5 teitikahJeiiIager p ** pp P 233-257. 
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irregular. At both extremities of the basin it is loo thin to be 
worked, but in two sub-districts, near Kladno at the north and 
Rakonitz at the southwest, It becomes workable; but even in these 
the variability is serious’ a strip without available coal divides the 
Kladno district. In that district, the Hauptflotz at times rests di¬ 
rectly on the older rocks* the Grundflotz being absent It is in three 
benches with 3.75 to 5 meters of partings. In the eastern part of 
the district, the middle and lower benches are practically worthless, 
the ash being 26 to 28 per tcnL; in the western portion the seam, 12 
to 18 meters above the thick but worthless Grundflotz, is still triple, 
but the partings have become thin, so the whole mass, 9 to 12 meters 
thick* is mined as a single bed. In ihe kakonitz area, the Hauptflotz 
occasionally has 4 to 5 of “*'• but ' C 3 P edall >" toward the 

west* it tends to break up, so that there are few localities where It 
can he mined. Coal in the northern part of this basin is maigre 
and dirty, but near Kladno, it becomes fatter and at times less dirty . 
ash varies from 1 to 30 per cent.; caking coal is rare and cannel 
occurs at some localities. 

Near Luhna, beyond Rakonitz. is the Lubda seam, of which 
Katzer 17 has given the section, which, descending, is: (0 Compact 
coal, in part brown, 0,30 to I. to; (2) black clay parting. 0,03 to 0.20; 
(3) black cubical coal. 0,20 to 0,30; (4) compact brownish cannel 
with Stigmaria, o.20 to O.25 ? (5) thinly laminated r.randschiefer, 
with remains of fems. 0.10 to 0.20; ( 6 ) clay with spine reside rite, 
0.20 to 0,50; (?) hard lirandschiefer, with remains of plants, o,it> 
to 0.20. 

The accepted reference of this seam r at the time when Katzer s 
work was published* was to the Permian, but later studies have 
proved that its place is in the basal portion of the Saarbriick and 
that the associated flora is Carboniferous, not Rothlicgende, The 
presence of abundant Sn^Hiarifl in the cannel is worth noting* The 
Fame form abounds in a clay parting near Rakonitz, 

The higher coal group, in upper part of the Schlaner beds, is 
separated from the lower group by the great mass of the Ktadao- 
Pilsen sandstones, the Teirutzler beds and the lower portion of the 

«F. Katzer, H Gcologie von Bclimcn” Jte AufL Prag H 1902, pp. illS, 

ufS. 
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Schlaner beds, not less th an 600 meters of rock. It is but a short 
distance below the Lthnacr red beds, belonging to the Rothliegende 
or lower Permian. Daanenberg calls this upper group “ modest"; 
usually there are two coal seams* the upper. 0.5 to 1,04 meter and 
the fewer* 0,3 to 04 meter thick, parting included in each case, 
Near Sehlan, these seams arc separated by an interval of 8 meters 
but. toward the west* they approach and finally become one seam* 
04 to 1.7 meter thick. The coal is rich in volatile and contains 
about; 14 per cent, of ash. The floor is a bed of sptuerosi derite* with 
finely preserved plant remains* The roof is a Brandschiefor* termed 
w Schwarte," which approaches gas coal in composition but has no 
practical value. It has yielded a rich harvest of crustaceans* fish 
and Stegocepholus, 

Lipoid/ 11 who believed that the Schlaner beds are Permian, has 
given the section of this bed as exposed near Sehlan; it is; 

(0 ** Schwarts/* S indies; (a) coal, I foot 8 inches; (3) day, 
3 inches; (4) coal* 1 foot S inches; (5) clay, not measured. This 
“ Schvvarte ** is tender, black-brown Brandschiefer, so rich in bitu¬ 
men that it ignites readily. Lipoid asserts that it distinguishes Per¬ 
mian coal from that of the Coal Measures. 

There are comparatively few exposures in the muddle of the 
basin ; borings, reported by Katzer,” show that the upper coal group 
is present on the western side. The borings begin in Rothtiegende; 
the first reached biotite granite at 74.5 meters* that being the country 
rock, A coal seam* 0.49 meter, was pierced at 71.8 meters. In 
another boring, a seam of “ Schwarte' h and coal* r .06 meter, was 
pierced at 89.59 meters from the surface, and was identified with 
that of the first boring. It underlies a day shale and rests on dark 
day shale, containing streaks of coal. An argillaceous sandstone 
at 17 meters from the surface contains fragments of Araucariles 
and appears to be in the undoubted Rothliegende. The boring 
ended at 23 meters below the coal seam, but did not reach the gran- 

H *M. V + Upotd. "Das StcinfcohkngebTet in uardwestliehen Thrik der 
Ptager ICrcbts in Eoftmcn,” jahffc k. k. fftaL Rtichsan,, Band XIL, 1 Stir-2, 
PP- 507-500. 

39 F. Katicr, w Ztir Kcnntniss der Pemuchacllten der Rakonitzer Stein- 
kohlcnabh^ening," Verh. k. k. qroL Rtkhsan,, Jabrg., 1904, pp, 391-2^, 
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ite; evidently the old surface was irregular and the overlap is nota¬ 
ble, for only the highest pari of the Schlaner beds is present. 

The Pilsen Basin, not more than 30 miles south from Rakonitz 
and at extreme western extremity of the larger area has a total 
extent of not far from 150 square miles; the succession is pracuca'ly 
the same as in the basin at the north, but the strata have endured 
much greater disturbance Dips on the border reach ^5 * E ^ ou t> 
in the interior they sometimes become insignificant. The lower or 
RadnitJt group shows 3 coal seams, known locally as the Furstenflotz. 
ObcrfldU and Untcrfldtz, the second and third being equivalent to the 
Hauptfldtz and Gnmdflotz of the Kladno-Rakonitz region, while tire 
highest seam is the same with that at Lubna near Rakonitz. 

The variations in interval-thicknesses within this petty area are 
remarkable as those proved by actual mining within the Anthra¬ 
cite fields on Pennsylvania. Datmenbcrg gives these measurements 
for opposite sides of the basin, separated by not more than 10 or 


12 miles: 

t Upptr coal group, 

2. Interval - --. 

3. Furstenflotz.. 

4. Interval . ..— 

Qberflotz 

6 . Interval 
F* Unterflotz 


era 

W^ri-fTi Sldta 

,200 

0.32 to wanlstcss 

0-3 to I.I3 

IS 10 132 

17 

,i.i to 2.1 

1,0 to 2-0 

4 ? to 7 ° 

18 

.1.8 to 4.4 

0,5 to 14 ) 


The surface of the underlying rock is uneven, so that the Unter 
fldtz is often wanting. The important seam is the Hauptflotz, which 
is usuaftv 1 to 2 meters thick, but toward the north, occasionally 
swells to 3 or even 5 meters. The highest or Furstenflotz is avail¬ 
able midways in the basin, where it is known as the Niirschan c<m- 
nel, Katzer 10 placed this in his " Middle Zone ,f and believed it to 
be lower Permian. He has given a detailed section of the bed as 
seen at Nurschan: (l) cubical black coal, 0.30, (2) black clay, O.03 
to 0.30; (3) cubical black coal, 0.30; ( 4 ) cannet, rich in Stigmaria, 
a few ferns, some bones; (5) Brandschicfcr, thinly laminated, re¬ 
mains of ferns, some saurians and fishes, 0.25 ; (6) Platterkohle, in 
thick slabs, the chief source of saurian remains, with streaks of day, 
*<> F. Kalwr. "Geologic von Boll men," p. 1148. 
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0,30; (7) blattering [coarse] coal containing Cahniites^ replaced 
with pyrlte, 00S. 

This section certainty bears close resemblance to that of the 
Lubna seam. The "'gas cod” is usually shaly in structure but it 
passes Into true canud. It is dearly a lens as the thickness varies 
from a few centimeters to more than a meter. The BrandschieKT 
contains the remarkable Niirschaner fauna described by Fritsch and 
thought by him to he Permian, though its species differ from those 
of the higher deposit. The flora above It would seem to indicate 
an earlier age as it is very closely related to the Upper Carbonifer¬ 
ous. According to Dannenbcrg, coal like that of Nurscban occurs 
occasion ally, but locally, in the Untcrfibtz. The upper coal group t 
in the Schlaner beds, is unimportant; it contains two coal seams, but 
these are workable u in only limited areas. 

The Radnitz Basin, west from that of Pilsem is very small and 
preserves cully the Ktadno-Pilsner beds which have an average thick* 
ness of about 100 meters; the succession is Barren sandstone, at 
most. 30 meters; shale with two coal seams, 40 to 45 meters; sand* 
stone and conglomerate, very thin at times but occasionally reaching 
60 meters. The Unterflotz is about 4 meters thick, but partings 
make the coal dirty; the few good layers are replaced with rock 
toward the middle of the basin. The Hauptfldtz Is W to 11 meters 
thick in the southern part of the basin. It is triple, but the middle 
bench alone is persistent; the lower is often replaced with rock and 
the upper thins away toward the northeast. 

A petty area of anthracite coal is present near Budweis in south¬ 
ern Bohemia; it was studied by Kaizer 11 soon after resumption of 
mining operations in 1890 and his results were published several 
years later. The exposed area of the deposits, believed by Katzer 
to he Permian, is hardy 6 square miles. At the east and west the 
underlying rocks are Archean; at the north and the southwest. Ter¬ 
nary beds overlie the Permian. There are two divisions; the lower 
consists essentially of conglomerate, sandstone and arkose; the up¬ 
per has at base the coal group on which rest prevailingly red beds. 

41 F. Katitr. Die Aufhzacft ftihrende Permablagening bei Bndwdi in 
Bohmen/* Qeiierr. Zeilsch. /. Berg- und HmL, Jatirg X.LI 1 L* iAjs, sep- pp* 
1-26, 
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The upper deposits show none of the regularity characterizing; those 
of the lower division. The coal group consists of dark gray to 
almost black shale and sandstone, with thickness of not more than 
20 meters. The scam of anthracite is from So to 3 20 centimeters 
thick; the dip at the important mine is toward north-northwest at 
abut 30° and there is little variation in thickness. The coal is clean 
anthracite throughout* except locally, where a thin black parting 
with some pyrite is found. The volatile varies from 6.2 to 6.8 per 
cent, and the ash from 6 A to 9 4; complete analysis gives carbon, 
88.90; hydrogen, 2.91; oxygen and nitrogen, 2.10; sulphur, 149; 
water, 1.80; ash* 2.80, 

Dips vary from 1 to 45 0 and the whole district is much broken 
by faulting. 

Germany, 

Saxony -—The coal basins of Saxony, in the southern part of the 
kingdom are small, but the scams are often thick, yield good coal 
and are of great economic importance. The Zwickau and Lugau 
areas, known as the Erzgebirge basins, are at the southwest and the 
Dbhlen (Plauenschen Grundes) is at a few miles away toward the 
norheast. Goal has been mined in some localities for centuries and 
the region has been studied by many geologists. 1 - 

The petty basins of Hainichen and Ebersdorf on northeastern 
border of the Carboniferous region hold deposits of Culm age. The 
lower division or Gnindconglomeratt has maximum thickness of 
2,000 feet, but this decreases rapidly toward the south until the 
whole Culm is barely 1,700 feet; of which not more than one halt 
belongs to the lower division. The coal-bearing or upper division, 
consisting mostly of sandstone, has four thin seams, which have been 

+=T!he works examined arc H. B. Gem&tz, 11 Die Stelnkohlen Deutsch¬ 
land* und anderer Linder Europa's/^ Band I., IS65, pp. 45-QO * H. Mictzsch, 
"Geologic der Kohltnlager,'’ 1S75, pp. 150-156: e Er1autemngen f etc., Btatt 
III., 18771 Th. Siegert, " Erlautcnmgen, etc., Tli. H EHautcrungen, 

etc., Das Sttiakohlea-revier in Lugatt-Oelsnits,'* 18S2; J. T. Sterzel, " Er- 
teuterimgen, etc., Section StdEbcrg-Lugaia. BLatt 113 ‘ ,l - "PalaeontologiFchc 
Character dcs Steinkdden formation tird das Rothkegende von Zwickau/' 
5tc Aufiy 1901; R- Hausse, ,l Stdnkohfcnhecken der Plauensdien Gnindes 
(Duhlener Bedmn)* i%£: A. Dannerthcrg, “ Geologic der Steinkoblenlager/ 1 
Band L, 1908, PP *99-224- 
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mined for local use. The coal is low in volatile and is said to be 
an excellent fuel 

The Coal Measures occupy depressions in gneiss, crystalline 
schists or in the older paleozoic rocks. The surface on which they 
were laid down was irregular and Lower Carboniferous is not always 
present. Within the Zwickau and Lugau areas, one finds the Saar- 
briick and the Lower Ottwdler* the Upper Ottwdfer, if ever present* 
having been removed by erosion prior to deposition of the Rothlle- 
gende, which rest discordantly upon the Coal Measures, It is not 
easy to determine the boundary between Saarbruck and Ottweiler; 
Ceinitz recognized three zones, marked by Sigitlaria* Catamites. 
Ferns; later students, however, preferred to make only two, Sigil* 
laria and Ferns, placing the limit about midway in the Catamites 
zone. 

The Zwickau area is very small, not more than 20 square miles, 
hut its coal seams are numerous and often very thick. These dis¬ 
play in full all the peculiarities of limnic beds, variations in thick* 
ness, tendency to divide and to subdivide, frequent passage into 
shale and even into sandstone. The lowest persistent seam is the 
Planitz, which, at the southwest is practically single, but toward the 
northeast it is divided by increasing interval rocks and the three 
main benches become three scams, A , B r C r each of which has more 
than one local name. Near Flanitz, the thickness is about 10 meters, 
the interval between A and B being less than half a meter; nearer 
Zwickau* the intervals are a hall meter and two and a half; hut, 
farther north, they become 40 and 15 to 30 meters respectively', the 
coal being 2, 4 and 4 meters in the several seams. The interval 
rocks are mostly sandstone. Toward the east and south, these 
seams are broken by so many partings as to be worthless, though 
they contain much good coal. In great part, the coal is bright Pech* 
kohle, hut it is often laminated or Schierferkohle and at times it 
passes into Russkohle. in which fusain (Faserkohle or Mineral 
Charcoal) predominates. The great Russkoblenfldtz, at 40 to 56 
meters above the Planitz, has art extreme thickness of S to Q meters., 
almost wholly clean Russkohle. Toward the east and north, it 
break? up into at least three seams, in which the Russkohle is often 
replaced with ordinary laminated coal The coals of this lower 
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division, aside from Lite Russkohle portions, are, according to 
Mietzsch, coking. Geinitz states that the Planitz coal is of Sii/illaria 
origin, while that of the Russkohtenfldtz is derived from Calamity. 

The higher zone has 7 seams of workable gas coal, 5 of which, 
one to three meters thick and yielding a caking gas coal, are practi¬ 
cally exhausted. At best, their area was insignificant. 1 he lowest 
two seams, Zacli- and Schichtenkdhlenflotz, are in larger area and 
each has a maximum thickness of somewhat more than 5 meters. 
Like the other seams, these divide and subdivide, the former toward 
the west and the latter toward the east. The total thickness of Coal 
Measures in the Erzebtrge basins averages not far from 400 meters ; 
that of the lower division, according to Mietzsch, varies from 40, 
meters in the southwestern portion to So and even 150 meters in the 
northeast, owing to Inlaying of sandstones and conglomerates. The 
Rothfiegendc in these basins contains some worthless streaks of coal 
in the lower part. 

The Dohlen basin or Becken des Plauenschen Grundes contains 
workable coal of Permian age. as determined in 1845 by Geinitz and 
Gutbier, Murchison 1 * found the whole thickness of Lower and 
Middle Rothtiegende between 800 and 900 feet. The conglomerates 
of the lower portion are gray, with blocks of granite, quartz and 
even of Coal Measures rocks. The coals are from Permian plants. 
These deposits, occupying a depression in Silurian rocks, consist of 
sandstones, conglomerates and shale?, with, in the northern portion, 
a porphyry flow at the base. The color is mostly gray but varie¬ 
gated shale is present in the basal portion of the Middle Rothlie- 
gende. The coal seams are about midway In the Lower Rot Idle- 
gende, within a mass of gray shale and sandstone, 20 to 30 meters 
thick. Geinitz mentioned four scams, of which the lower two are 
very thin. The third occasionally is thick but, tor the most pari, its 
coal is so dirty as to be almost worthless. The fourth or Hauptflotz 
is from t to 7 meters thick, the greatest thickness, as Hausse has 
shown, being in the deeper part of the basin; toward the border it 
becomes thin and impure. The partings are thin, but some of them 
are remarkably persistent. The coal is mostly laminated, but it 
often passes into Bmndschtefer. The ash content is high, being, 
«R. I. Murchison. “ Siluria," jd ed,. 1859, p. 343. 
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according to Dannenberg, iS to 32 per tent., selected specimens 
having as much as 22 per cent. The water is from 4 to 8 per cent. 
A thin coat seam Is present in the basal portion of the Middle Roth- 
liegende, but is without value. 

In all areas, the Rofhliegende is un conformable to the Coal Meas¬ 
ures. Fragments of Coal Measures rooks art common in the basal 
conglomerate and Siegert saw in the Lugau area large blocks of 
coal tom from exposed coal seams. Grains of coal occur commonly. 

In i8Si* Sterzel discussed the origin of coal seams and in 1901 
a revised edition of his paper was published. He sums up in thor¬ 
oughly judicial manner the features which, for him ? appear to sug¬ 
gest autochthonous origin of the materials, and then presents the 
features which indicate allochthonous origin. These are: 

(a) The often very distinct lamination of the coal; (fr) the 
Rergmittdp which at times occurs abundantly within coal seams and 
consists of the same rock material as the Hangende and Lkgende 
of the seam, is evidence of quiet deposition, as must be accepted for 
the plant material itself. Bergmittel may be in form of increased 
ash in the coal> or as conformable depositSi plates or benches of 
clay shale, or iron ore, varying in extent and often splitting the 
coal bed into an extraordinary number of thin plates. A new vege¬ 
tation for each of these many thin coal layers appears inadmissible; 
(c ) Stigmaria occurs frequently in the roof; (d) vertical stem* in 
the roof of beds arc only local and occasional. He concludes that 
the majority of facts speak for allochthonous origin of the Zwickau 
coal seams. 

All observations lead him to the belief that the coal seams were 
formed in a lake basin, into which the plant material was carried 
from the widely extending swampy surrounding land, which was 
fitted for Waldmoors with luxuriant vegetation, as well as from the 
higher slopes, on which were plants, loving a drier region. The in- 
floating was done by quiet waters, which carried very little inorganic 
matter. Plant materials predominated, so that great masses of more 
or less rotted organic matter were heaped up on the lake bottom, 
where afterward they were converted into coal. Occasionally, the 
watercourses were swollen and brought down rock material which 
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formed partings, to be covered in succeeding time of quiet by a new 
deposit of plant stuff. 

Periodically, perhaps because of crustal movements, notable 
changes came'about in the fall of streams, leading to violent flood¬ 
ings. Then rock materials predominated and deposits of sand, mud 
and pebbles were formed, covering the plant materials, which are 
now the coal beds. Later came the period of quiet and the Wald- 
moor expanded to its former luxuriance. During the interval, many 
species of plants had been destroyed white others survived and new 
forms appeared. This doctrine of local change does not exclude 
changes in the lake bottom; that might be brought to a higher level, 
so that growth of plants might begin on it. Increased accumulation 
of detrital materia! in the lake would have the same effect. Per¬ 
haps, in some places of this sort, there grew the vertical stems. 

giving a local autochthonous formation. 

Sterzel’s conception closely resembles that presented Ly Grand- 
'Eurv in 1882 which was abandoned by that observer after his 
knowledge had been increased by careful studies in regions as.de 
from his own basin of St. Etienne. But the presentation u far from 


was 

same 


being conclusive. t « 

Lamination of coal is by no means evidence that the material 
transported ; autochthonous peat, subjected to pressure, has the 
structure. Sigiltaria and Upidodenircn occur in roofs of 
coal seams; as Stigmaria is the rhizome of those plants, it ought to 
occur in roofs. Partings, such as those of coal seams, arc familiar 
features of autochthonous peat deposits. Vertical stems are appar¬ 
ently rare and local in roofs, but there are vast areas of growing 
peat without trees, while there are other areas in which the Watd- 
moor condition prevails. It must not be forgotten that our knowl¬ 
edge of roofs is confuted chiefly to exposures in mines, where the 
stems are only too abundant. 

There is not much basis for the suggestion that a great lowland 
area, covered with Waldmoor, was the region surrounding the 
Zwickau lake. The Erzgebirge had been elevated prior to Carbon¬ 
iferous time and the Zwickau basin is at the foot of those mountains. 
Even if there had been a great Waldmoor area, it is inconceivable 
that streams meandering across it could bring down such great quan- 
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tides of macerated vegetable material. The density of vegetation in 
a Carboniferous Waldmoor was not inferior to that of a tropical 
jungle. Rain would have practically no erect on even loose plant 
stuff, while the meandering streams would remove little froni their 
banks. Every one knows that such streams have great plumes of 
confervse swinging from the banks, undisturbed year after year. It 
is difficult to conceive of crustal movements so abrupt as to cause 
floods, so sudden and severe as to sweep debris over the plain, to 
destroy the great Waldmoor and to leave no trace of the dense vege¬ 
tation in the newly deposited rocks. It is equally difficult to under¬ 
stand why crustal movements should increase the water-supply * 
They would lead to rapid draining of the region but could not bring 
about terrific floods unless the rainfall were increased many times. 
In any event the Roods would be mere floods, not devastating tor- 
rents* unless the Waldmoor area itself were distorted, in which case 
it would not be available for a new Waldmoor, 

In 1903, 41 Sterzel described a $ig Maria stump, seen in the roof 
of the Zachkohenfldt^ It was r.25 meter high and tapered from 
1,15 at base to 0.50 meter at top. The base was completely plane 
and the border w r as sharp. There is no trace of branching or of 
Stigmoria, as there should be if the plant were in place of growth. 
The stem evidently had been tom from its place by muddy water, 
robbed of its basal branching atid then deposited in the roof of the 
coal seam. The softened base had become flattened under pressure. 
He states that the limit between coal and roof is ** haarscharf ** and 
that nowhere does the plant rise out of the coal into the roof, Stcr- 
zeFs description shows that here is the familiar H Sargdeckel.” The 
region is disturbed, the contact between coal and roof is sharp, 
neither is in its original relation to the other. The faulting explains 
the smooth base of the stump. Such stumps are not rare in roofs 
of the Zachfldtz and Segen-Gottesfldtz of Zwickau area, 

SterzeU 5 in a later paper, described a petrified forest observed 
in the Rothliegende of the Chemnitz region. The rich locality, near 

*+ J. T. Sterol K M Uittctliinficn aus der Nattirwiss.-Samlunf: <j fr Stadi- 
Chemnitz.* Ber. Natmrrviss. GtitiU. ChemnitM^ t. NV rp 1903, Separate. 

4&, 'Dcr vcrsteiiierte Wald/' etc., the same, Band XVI 11 . p 1^13, Separate, 
P » 
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Neuhilbersdorf, embraces about a square kilometer. I he ground 
is full of petrified trees; beside prostrate*, always fractured stems, 
large and small stems are seen as vertical stumps, apparently in the 
original place of growth. Silicified stems are shown at several 
places near Chemnitz, They are embedded in the marly beds of the 
Middle Rothliegende, on which, apparently, they grew. 

He cannot accept the opinion that the trees while hvmg were 
enveloped suddenly by the falling tuff and that they were sihcified 
afterward. The plants are without bark and are broken across die 
stems He believes that sUifixation began during life oi the trees 
and that it caused their death. The microscopic structure is as per¬ 
fect as in living plants. All are conifers— Araucoriotylon, ^ which 
the leaves and twigs of Walcitia seem to belong. Stems, 7, ™ *nd 


20 meters long, are in the Chemnitz museum. 

Thuritiger Wald .—'The Permian contains coal seams of work¬ 
able thickness at several localities in Germany. For the most part, 
they have little interest, but the conditions in the Thunngian forest 
should be noticed. This area, bordering on Bavaria at the south, 
was visited several times by Murchison.** who states that m some 
valleys on each side of the Central Range there occur occasional 
outcrops of gray and dark colored shaly rocks, containing p.ant 
remains and at times seams of coal. These he regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the Upper Coal Measures of Germany. The coal is most 
abundant at the southerly end of the area, where it has been reached 
by shafts, which pass through a great thickness Oi Rothhegende. 
These Carboniferous beds were formed, he believes, during tranquil 
deposition, in marked contrast with the Permian beds, which were 
laid down during a time of great disturbance, marked by extrusion 
of much igneous material and by powerful translation of broken 
materials from preexisting rocks. The coal-bearing deposits pass 
under cover toward the north. 

Beysch 1 ag,* T writing many years afterward, stated that study of 
the central portion of the region is difficult as no good section is 
exposed. Eruptive rocks are abundant and sedimentary rocks 


uk, I. Murchison, “Siluri 3 ! 3 ^ ®d-, 1859. P- 33 ?. 

«Beyschias, " Geologic Uebersidikarte des Tliuringer Walden.” 
ZHttfhr.d. d. C(0t GtsetU, Band 47. i&J5- PP- S96“6°7- 
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change abruptly in character as well as in thickness. Conglomerates 
prevail at the southeast, but in the middle and northwest portions 
tiie rocks are chiefly sandstones and shales. He assigns the whole 
section to Rothliegende r there being no Upper Coa] Measures in the 
region. The succession is: 

Tambacher beds 

Oberhofer beds 1 

Goldbauter beds I Lebacher **** 

Manshaeher beds „ . , s , 

- . , , r Cusekr beds 

Gchrener beds j 

The Gchrener beds contain much eruptive matter and arkose; 
red and black, shale with gray sandstone and breccia prevail; coal 
smuts and seams were seen near Gehren and a few other localities. 
The Mansbacher beds have no eruptives, the rocks being sandstone 
and day shale with some thin seams of coal At one time, six of 
these scams were mined. The flora of these shales was supposed 
to he that of the Upper Ottweiler (Stephanien} # but it is predomi¬ 
nantly Rothliegcnde, though containing many Ottweiler forms, 
Walchia occurs in sandy clay shale but never in the softer, plant- 
rich shales. The Goldbauter beds have much eruptive material in 
the western portion but none in the eastern, Midway in the section 
is a thin seam of coal. This is the highest, there being no coal in 
the Oberhofer or Tambacher beds, 

Dannenberg 43 cites v, Bechen as stating that coal occurs in the 
Middle and Lower Rothliegende- The important locality is on the 
Bavarian border near Stockheim and Xetihaus, where a seam, 2,90 
to 29 meters thick, is mined. When very thick* the coal is notably 
dirty, but washing removes most of the impurities and the coal* thus 
treated, is an excellent fuel The output of washed coal in ign was 
50,000 tons and plans were under way to increase it to 240,000. 

The Pfate-Saarbrikk-Lorraitie Coal Field.— This, known as the 
Saarbrtkk basin, is comparatively insignificant in area but is amaz¬ 
ingly rich in the number and availability of its coal seams. The 
space, in which scams are exposed or under reasonably thin cover, is 

* a Geologic der Stekikohlcn lager, p. 225, 

FROC, AM SR, l>HIU 50C, Y0 L l LIX, E:c a UEC. 31, 1*10. 


Upper 

Middle 

Lower 
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rudelv triangular, about 30 kilomotors wide on tire Saar Ktvcr and 
diminishing northeastwardly to 10 kilometers at a little way beyond 
Neukirchen, 50 kilometers from the Saar. The extreme distance, 
along which the coal is accessible, is barely too kilometers, extend¬ 
ing from beyond the eastern border of Lorraine across the narrow 
strip of Prussia into the Rheinpfali of Bavaria, T he field has been 
described more or less hi detail by many students, but Use will be 
made here only of works by Hasse,« v. Ammon and Dannenherg. 
Xasse and Dannenherg have discussed the whole basin, while v. 
Ammon has described in detail the Bavarian held, which embraces 
the greater part of the available area. 

The deposits occupy a trough, much distorted, which is cut off 
abruptly at the south by the siidlkhe Haupt spring, a downthrow of 
not less than 1,000 meters. Only Permian and Carboniferous rocks 
have been found within the trough, but Bunter Sandstein is present 
just beyond the immediate area. The lowest beds reached by bor¬ 
ings are Saarbraririan, which are succeeded by Ottweiler and Roth- 
liegende in conformable order, so that the whole may be termed the 
Pertno-Carbonifcrous system; hut in the extreme western portion, 
within France, there is unconformity, for there Rothliegendc rests 
on disturbed Saarbriickian beds, the latest classification is Rom- 
liegcnde. Upper, in four divisions, of which the Lbbacher beds are 
the lowest* This contains plants, Estheria, reptiles, fishes and 
worthless streaks of coal. Lower, the Kuseler beds, contain¬ 
ing similar fossils, some calcareous beds and streaks of coal. 
Upper Carboniferous, 

Ottweiler beds. Upper, containing fish ffifflsiiiSj etc,, with Hrcit- 
cnbach coal bed. Middle, or Fotzburg beds* with some cal¬ 
careous beds, Ltrate, Cardinia and the Hinder coal seams. 
Lower, the Hangendc Flotzzng, fossils as in Middle; Holzcr 
Conglomerate ai base. 

Saarbdick beds. Upper or Flammekohlen Gmppe, Lower or 
Feitkohlen Gnippe. 

**¥L Nasst, 11 Geotagische Sktzie des Saarbruektr Stankahlengehirge* 
Zdnth. Berjf-kMtttn-SoHmtn-vrestn Im Prtuss^ Band j2 T 1884, Abb., pp. 1-89: 
L. v. Ammon, 11 Die SteaolwbknforinaiiMi in den Bayerischm Rhein ialz/' 
Munebert. 1903, pp* I-10&; A. Pannenbcrg. "Geologic der Steinkohlenlager^ 
pp, 105-165. 
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Lower deposits are unknown rind it is uncertain whether or not 
the Waldenberg (Sudetic, Lower Westphalian) and Lower Carbon- 
fferous are present. The rocks are of Minnie origin ; no marine 
forms have been observed. 

Dannenbcrg gives the thickness o[ Rothliegcnde as not less than 
2,000 meters, that oi Ottvveiler as 1+5°° to 2. s ooo and of Snarl j ruck 
as 3,500 to 3,000 meters. Masse estimated that Ottweiler is 1,700 
to 2,000 in the area between Saar and Blies Rivers, but 3,000 in 
the eastern portion within Bavaria; the Saarbrikk, on the contrary, 
become thinner toward the east, being 3,200 on the Saar but only 
2 r ioo on the Xahe River, Borings in ]ater years have proved that, 
while it is true that Ottweiler increases notably toward the east and 
that Saarbriick decreases notably in that direction, the variations are 
not so great as Xasse believed. It is very clear that in Mux of mate¬ 
rial for Saarbrikk was from the west and for Ottweiler from the 
east, the coarse deposits for the latter being on the east side, while 
in the farmer they are on the west side. 

The number of coat scams, according to Dannenbcrg, is not far 
from 400, of which 150 to 160 are workable, that is to say, arc more 
than half a meter thick. Nasse showed that these are grouped into 
+l Flbtrzuge, 7 * separated by practically barren intervals. The coal 
scams of the Rothliegcnde and Ottweiler are not important and only 
insignificant seams were formed above the Kuseler beds. There 
were serious extrusions of igneous rocks in the earlier Saarbriiek 
and in the closing portion of the Upper Rothliegende, 

Thin coal is present in the Lebachcr beds* which are mostly yel¬ 
low sandstone and dark shales; in the western portion, the shales 
have fish remains and iron ore, but the ore is wanting at the east. 
The Mora, according to Nassc, consists almost wholly of Rothlic- 
gende forms, with very few of Coal Measures type. The Upper 
Kuseler rocks are mostly gray shales and sandstones; coal scams 
were observed at many places; one, the Kalk-kohlen Flotz, has a 
limestone roof and occasionally becomes 47 centimeters thick; an¬ 
other, near the base, the Muscliel-kohlen Fldtz r is from 15 to 20 
centimeters thick and its shale roof has abundant Antktacosiar The 
Lower Kuseler consists chie% of gray and red sandstones, varie¬ 
gated shale and thin layers of limestone. Fish remains have been 
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obtained at several horizons and the flora is rich in Rothliegende 
forms, among them, Callipterii conftrta. With these are many 
Coal Measures species, but no Sigiliaria or Stigmaria. 

The Upper Ottweiler, about 125 meters thick, has mostly grayish 
deposits, laminated shales and micaceous sandstones. In Bavaria, 
it has the Breitenbacher or Hausbrandfibtz, 12 to 3 ° centimeters 
thick, which is mined by stripping at many places, as the coal is an 
excellent domestic fuel, being maigre, smokeless and without clinker. 
The flora is mingled Saarbriick and Rothliegende; Weiss, quoted by 
V. Ammon, has described it as a “prevailingly stone-coal flora; 
Stigmaria, Sigillaria and Lomatophloios still abundant, ferns numer¬ 
ous, Wale Ilia rare." Animal remains are few, chiefly insects and 
crustaceans. The Middle Ottweiler is a thick complex of mostly 
red sandstone and conglomerate, with red, bluish and yellow shales. 
The conglomerates, according to Nasse, are not constant but are 
lenses. The Hirtcler coal seams are unknown in Bavaria hut are 
present near Saarbriick in Prussia. Fossil plants are not abundant 
and such as do occur are indefinite, but silicified wood is not rare, 
v, Ammon states that the mass is 800 meters thick near Saarbriick, 
but near Dudweilcr in Bavaria it is 950* The Lower Ottweiler, 
formerly regarded as Upper Saarbriick, about 800 meters iti western 
part of the basin, contains much red rock, gray, reddish and greenish 
shades and sandstones. Its base is the Holier conglomerate, which 
is characteristic at the east but becomes insignificant toward the 
west. Over it are the Leah shales, which enclose thin layers of 
limestone and underlie the Hangenden Fldteug, consisting of gray 
and some red sandstone and shale with two or three variable seams 
of coal. The thicker scams, Lutimierschiedcr and Walschiedcr, are 
of workable thickness in the Prussian area but become insignificant 
or disappear toward the east in Bavaria. At Frankenholz, 5 coal 
streaks were found but at Dittweiler, farther east, no trace of coal 
was found in the boring. The thickness in the Prur-dan area is not 
far from 1,000 meters and is considerably more in Bavaria. 

The Saarbruck is divided into the Upper or Flammekohlen- 
gruppe, yielding a sintering coal, and the Lower or Kettkohlen- 
gruppe, from which coking coal is obtained. Conglomerates are 
numerous, especially in the western portion, where, according to 
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>]as£e, there are beds more than 40 meters thick. The pebbles are 
mostly ot quartz but other rocks are represented. The shales are 
gray to blackish, but some beds are red or green. The flora, ac~ 
cording to Weiss, cited by v. Ammon, is a ** Steinkohfeu flora, with 
many StgiUarm and lycopods as well as ferns/ 1 v. Ammon states 
that IValchia pinniformis, characteristic of the Lower Rothliegende, 
occurs sporadically. The Schatzler beds of the Lower Silesian ha- 
sin have a flora like that of the Lower Saarbruek. 

Within Bavaria, the Upper Saarbriick coals are mined at Frank- 
enholz and Consolidated Nordfeld* both in the eastern portion. The 
group is divided into Upper and Lower, the former being worked at 
places named. Twenty-five coal seams have been discovered* of 
which more than half yield a gas coal while the others have Flamme- 
kohle. The screenings of each are mixed with Feetkohle in manu¬ 
facture of coke. The seams show great variation within Bavaria; 
several, which are important at sonic localities, become unworkable 
or disappear within short distances. The scams become thicker to¬ 
ward the west. KHver, cited by Dannenberg, states that at or near 
Jaegersfreude there are 10 workable seams, 21 which are too thin 
for working under present conditions and ioi which arc mere 
streaks; in all, 132 with 32 to 33 meters of coal. Some seams are 
from 3 to 5 meters thick, but they are broken by partings into sev¬ 
eral benches. The lower division is less important* having only 3 
or 4 workable seams, though the whole number of seams is about 40. 
At one time it was believed that this division thinned away toward 
the east, but this opinion has not been confirmed by the later obser¬ 
vations. 

The Lower Saarbruek or Fettkohlenpartie yields coking and gas 
coals. The number of scams and the coal content increase from 
east to west. This division is mined in the Pfalz region within the 
St. Ingbcrt and Mittelbexhach areas, where three groups of coal 
seams exist. The upper, aboufc 33/ meters thick, has 40 seams; a 
barren space of 63 meters separates it from the middle or Rothhclt, 
240 meters thick and containing 19 seams; at probably 300 meters 
lower is the bottom group, discovered in a boring within the Risch- 
bach Valley, which has 12 thin seams. The rocks of Lower Saar- 
bruck are coarse, there being much sandstone and conglomerate^ 
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The cods of the highest group vary from Fettkohle to Flairme- 
kohle; a single seam may yield both kinds. The Rothhelt consists 
of gray shales* hard sandstones and conglomerates with an occa¬ 
sional red bed. The coals are important at St, Ingehert, but west¬ 
ward^ they decrease and are insignificant at the Saar River. T he 
Rtschbach seams appear to be merely local, having been found only 
in a boring and a shaft within the Rischbach Valley. 

In the Mittelbexbach area, 10 seams with 9 meters of coal are 
mined. They belong to the highest group and yield only Flatnme- 
kohle, which is art admirable domestic fuel. The mines are near 
the siidliche Haupt sprang, where the strata are seriously disturbed. 
The seam T Number 3, has an interesting structure in one mine. It 
consists of coal, 0,04; parting, 0-2Q; coal, 1.20, The thin bench on 
top is much broken by overthmst faults, which involve the parting, 
but the main coal is practically undisturbed. This upper group of 
the Lower Saarbriick becomes extremely important in the vicinity of 
Saar River, where there are 40 workable seams with 50 to 60 meters 
of coal. Camel is present occasionally but it is unimportant. At 
one place it is the highest bench ; at another it is the lowest. 

Kasse p in discussing the character of coal seams* states that in 
this basin a seam one meter thick is rarely without partings, but he 
mentions one* 4^ meters, which yields clean coa! throughout. 
Variation in thickness is the rukj mere streaks become important 
seams* which may thin away to disappearance The intervals are 
uncertain* so that scams widely separated at one locality may be 
united at another. Very often the roof is Brandschiefer* a coaly 
shale, which is combustible. When sandstone or conglomerate is 
the roof, the upper part of the scam is irregular; but the bottom 
rarely shares in this irregularity* 

The Ruhr Basin .—Several coal basins are in northwestern Prus¬ 
sia, which are of moderate extent hut, in some cases* economically 
important. The Ruhr* Lower Rhine or Westphalian basin lies east 
from the Rhine along the Ruhr, Emscher and Lfppe Rivers; the 
cities of Essen, Bochum and Dortmund are on the northern border. 
The area is not tar from 3,200 square kilometers, but the thickness 
and quality of coal render it one of the most important on the con¬ 
tinent, The outcropping portion is south from the cities mentioned, 
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Lilt borings prove that the coals persist northward beyond the I.ippe 
under increasing cover and til at. in like manner, they are present 
west from the Rhine, The region has been studied carefully by 
Dannenbcrg,"’ who has supplemented his observations by those of 
other geologists. 

The Ijower Carboniferous (Dinantien) is shown on the eastern 
border, where it is succeeded by the Flotzleeren Sandstcin (Namu- 
rien or Lower Westphalian), which apparently is without coal and 
is taken to be the equivalent of the Millstone Grit, the Sudetic of 
eastern areas. This is followed by the Productive Coal Measures, 
equivalent to Saarbnkk (Upper Westphalian), as well as to the 
Lower and Middle Coat Measures of Great Britain. It is the im¬ 
portant group. The Ottweiler, Stephanien of France, is apparently 
absent. Permian is represented almost wholly by the Zechstein, 
Rothliegende having been observed in only a few petty, isolated 
patches The Saarbrikk is in four divisions, which, in descending 
order, are: 


-—--- 



ChLtf5«m- 

TUebm. 

G^fliimicLykohlen . 



BimnarLik 

l.ooatsi.-h 

< ifekluJ'l L , . . „ . - 


. . .. 33^7 

Catbaiiiu 

390-300 m. 

FcLI- acid Esstohlcn .... 


. .. *0-33 

Sgjsnortschein 

6my-Sgs m. 

MaKcrkuW^n... 


5-20 

M aus»g3tt 

1,05^ 


There are variations in the conditions for, chemically, the coal of a 
seam is not the same throughout its extent. Beds of the Mager- 
kohlengruppe at times yield coking coal; among the FetJkohkn* 
gmppe f some give gas coal while coking coal is obtained from sev¬ 
eral seams in the Gaskohkngnippe* Generally speaking, the volatile 
content increases from west toward east, as does the thickness of 
the scams. Conglomerate and ironstone are common in the Mager- 
kohlen, less so in the middle divisions, hut are abundant in the 
tipper. Marine deposits arc frequent in the lowest division, but 
become fewer above, where fresh-water fossils are the usual forms. 

The Magerkohlcngnippe is practically barren in the lower 250 
to 300 meters, there being only thin seams, some of which are work¬ 
able locally* The next portion, reaching to the Hauptflotz, has at 

w A. Dannenberg, “Gcobgit der Stemkobkn tapper," 190B, pp. 
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least two workable seams and is too meters thick* The Hauptflotz 
and the Wasserbank, So meters lower* have well-marked marine 
roofs; between the Hauptflotz and the Mmisegatt, 250 to 300 meters, 
coal seams are few T and but locally workable; the Sarsbank, about 
midway, has a marine roof. The next interval, 100 to 150 meters, 
has four or five workable seams with 3 to 4 meters of coal and con¬ 
tains much iron ore, which was mined in earlier days. It has three 
beds with fresh-water fossils. The highest interval, about 300 me¬ 
ters, is almost barren, having few and rarely workable seams. The 
most notable feature is the rich marine roof of the seam Fine f ran- 
Nebenbank near the base of the interval. This Grtippe ends with a 
well-marked conglomerate, 10 to 20 meters thick* 

The Fettkohlcngruppe, from the Sonne nschein to the Cat harm a, 
averages about 600 meters, but the mass increases toward the east, 
coal increasing in the same direction from 23.fi to 35.85 meters. 
Clay shales predominate, sandstone is rare and conglomerate is un¬ 
known. Ess- or Schmiedekohle, with about 20 per cent, of volatile, 
predominates in the lower part, but in the upper part the volatile 
becomes 33 per cent, and the coal is caking. The coal seams tend 
to divide, detracting from their value. Catharina alone is easily 
identified in a considerable area, as it has a marine roof. 

Changes in most of the seams are so abrupt that tracing is im¬ 
possible; mere smuts suddenly become workable seams and as sud¬ 
denly become worthless again. 

The Gaskohlenpartie is almost barren in the lower half, but the 
upper portion has about 10 workable seams with S meters of coal. 
The lower part has a scam of carmel, 47 centimeters thick. Changes 
in chemical composition of coaJ in individual scams are frequent. 
No marine forms have been discovered except at the very base, in 
the roof of Catharina. 

The Gasflammekohlengruppo has 25 seams more than ;o centime¬ 
ters thick. Clay shales predominate in the lower half and the coal 
seams are much less variable than those in the upper half, where 
sandstone and conglomerate prevail. Chemically, the coal varies 
notably; in extensive districts, only gas coal is found, Cannel oc¬ 
curs frequently; one seam has 1,36 m, as the upper bench and 1.37 
m. as the lower. 
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There is every reason to believe that the Ruhr basin is contin¬ 
uous tinder cover with the Aachen basins at the west; it may be 
continuous abo with the Limbourg area of Holland and the Cam pine 
area of Belgium, in both of which the coal is deeply buried and its 
existence has been proved by borings- 

The Aachen Basins *—These, often referred to as the Westpha¬ 
lian basin, embrace, according to Dannenberg P Hl two areas* the 
Wurm- (or Worm-) Revier, north from Aachen* separated by a 
strip of Upper Devonian from the Stollberg-Eschwciler Rerier, 
southward from that city. The latter is known also as the I tide- 
Becken. 

The Wurmrevier* locality ol oldest coal mining operations on the 
Continent, has not less than 45 coal seams in the western portion* of 
which 11 have been exhausted. Of the others* 14 are workable with 
12,5 meters of coal, the lowest being the Steinknipp, about one meter 
thick. The disturbance in this portion was extreme and the coal is 
in great part anthracitic, Dannenbcrg notes that these coals are at 
horizons, which, in the Inde basin, have coals much richer in vola¬ 
tile. He suggests that the change was not due to disturbance atone 
but possibly in part to lack of thick cover. In the eastern portion, 
where disturbance, though severe, is less than in the western, one 
finds coking coal with 16 to 24 per cent, of volatile* and non-coking 
coal with 15 to 17 per cent. The remarkable horizon is the marine 
roof of Bed 6 at the Marie mine. The Flotzleeren Sandstein has 
not been recognized in this area. 

The Jnde-becken or Eschweitcr re vie r has the succession com¬ 
plete from Lower Carboniferous to and including the Snarbruck. 
The boundary between Lower Carboniferous and Coal Measures is 
sharp* there being no passage beds between the limestone below and 
the sedimentary rocks above; yet there appears to be complete con¬ 
formity* A mass, almost wholly sandstone and Soq to 1,000 meters 
thick* rests on the limestone. This, practically barren* as it contains 
only two or three unworkable seams of coal at 150 to 200 meters 
above rhe base, seems to be equivalent to the Millstone Grit. The 
Productive Coal Measures* somewhat thicker than the barren meas¬ 
ures below, have two groups of coal seams, the Aussenwcrke and 

s* A Dannenherg, bl Gcatagic tkf Steinkohlen lager," pp. S3-101. 
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the Bmxienwerke* separated by an almost barren interval of several 
hundred feet. The relations of the lower group, the Aussemvcrke* 
cannot be determined satisfactorily owing to lack of distinct flora 
and fauna; it may be equivalent to the lower division of Warm, in 
which a marine deposit is roof of Marie number 6 r But the Binncn- 
werke is unquestionably Saarbrucktan or Upper Westphalian. 
Forty-five coal seams have been recognized, none o £ them thick. In 
the western portion of the workable seams, only 2 ever exceed I 
meter, 5 never exceed 75 centimeters and 9 are less than 60 centi¬ 
meters. The Aussenwerke seams are thin. 

The disturbance is much greater in the eastern part of this basin 
than in the western, but the coals are same, chemically, In both. 
Binnenwerke coals are caking and their coke is good, but that from 
the Aussenwerke h sintering. Five conglomerates are persistent; 
two of them, thick and coarse, are in the Flotzileere; above and 
below the coal seams; the third is just below the Aussenwerke and 
is an important stratigraphies! horizon ; the fourth is just above that 
division and the fifth, comparatively fine-grained* underlies the 
Padtkohl or lowest seam of the Binnenwerke. 

Belgium and Northern France. 

Some prongs of the Aachen Coal Measures reach into Belgium, 
but exposures end quickly and a space of about 20 kilometers, cov¬ 
ered by later deposits, intervenes between the last Aachen outcrop 
and the first Belgian mines. Within Belgium, Coal Measures remain 
In the Dinant trough, at the south, but the basins are Isolated, very 
small and without Interest. At the north is the extensive Campine 
area, continuous with that of Tdmhourg in Holland, but that is known 
mainly fhrough records of boring, as mining operations were begun 
very recently. Actual work is confined to the great Haine-Sambre- 
Meusc trough, which extends from the Prussian border across Bel¬ 
gium into the Department du Nord of France; it h interrupted only 
by a narrow barren space in the Samson Valley, which divides the 
Belgian area into the Liege basin at the east; including the Hem 
Liege and Andennc districts, and the Hainaut basin at the west* em¬ 
bracing the Basse-Sambrc, Charleroi, Centre and Couehant-de-Mons 
districts. 
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The succession in Belgium is sufficiently clear, though, owing to 
the extreme distortion along the southern border* some localities re¬ 
main, in which relations are somewhat uncertain. The Order as 
given by Resvier is 


Stephanie n 


Westphalicn 


Absent 

Assise de Flenu (Renter) 
Peiit-Buisson 


Super ieur< 


Inferieur - 


Assise de Charleroi (Stainier) 
G ros-Pie rre=Stenay e 
. Assise de Chatelet (Stainter) 
Poudingue bout Her 
Assise d'Andenne {Stainion 
Verne aux Teires 
Assise do Chokier fd'Omalius) 


Dinautien or Lower Carboniferous. 


This is equivalent to the grouping presented by de Lappa rent and 
Munier-Chalmas. St aimer prefers to limit the term Westphalicn to 
the upper three assises and to apply the name Namtirien to the lower 
part of the section. This nomenclature has been accepted by Dan- 
nenherg in his description of the Belgian fields. The coal seauis r 
Petit-Buisson, Gros-Pierre and Veine-au-Terres are at or very near 
the base of the several assises. The number of marine horizons 
decreases upward; it has been suggested that some relation may 
exist between quality of coa! and the origin of the rocks; Chokier, 
essentially marine, is wholly barren; Andennc lias marine horizons 
and little coal, which is true also of Chatelet; but Charleroi, without 
positively marine deposits, is rich in coal; Flenu has but one marine 
deposit, that in roof of Pel it-Buis son at the base, and this assise has 
much coal.** 

Formerly, the Coal Measures were divided into Hi, a, b f c , and 
Hi?, the former being the Namurien.tbe latter being the Westphalicn 
or upper Westphalien. The general features of the lower division 
were described by Furves" The Chokier, or basal assise, is a mass 

31 These details are mostly irotn A. Renitr, ** L« gisements lumiElcrs 
de la Belgique/* Ann. Mines dt Stiff., L XVIII., 191J, pp. 757 . 759, 767, 773, 

M J- G Purvey ^ Sur le delimitation, cle.. de fetage houiLHer itiferieur de 
la Belgique,” BtslL Acad. Rvy. Stiff., ITT., L IL, iG&i, sep., pp, 1-57, 
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of shale, 10 to 70 meters thick* increasing toward the west. The 
middle portion, the Andenne of Stahiier, is 13° to 4^0 meters, in¬ 
creasing, as the Cliokier, toward the west. It has thin streaks of 
terroulle or earthy coal, one of which, near the base, has been mined; 
it has a sandstone roof containing C dlatntics and is 40 ceotimeters 
thick; it has a true unde relays with Stigvi&ria. A persistent band 
of ripple-marked sandstone, 5 ^ ^ meters thick, overlies the coal- 
bearing shales and a marine deposit i& near the top of this division. 
The Gres grosster, or Foudingue bouiDcr, the Poudingue de Mon- 
ceati-sur-Sambre of Wfottrlon “ at top of the Namurien, is Of more 
meters thick, varies from fine sand to coarse conglomerate. 

Danneuberg says 65 that in the Liege district the Andenne has 
three scams, of which the middle one, \. an Gres, Is the best; that 
at the base* V. aux Terres* is so dirty as to be worthless. Stainier" 
states that, in the Andanne or eastern district of the Liege basin, 
the Chokier consists chiefly of dark laminated shale, utilized in 
manufacture of alum. The Andenne, mostly shale, has the lowest 
coal seam at 80 to iJO feet meters above the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone. It is thin, without value, and underlies a sandstone, often 
20 meters thick. On this rests a mass of shales containing the 
only workable seam, known as Plaietir-de-Rouvroy* Pel cm out, Six- 
Mai and Grande Vcine, which at times is one meter thick, though 
usuallv between 5^ and bo centimeters.. It is terroulle* an intimate 
mixture of coal and day, burning slowly and without flame. Almost 
invariably it is in two benches, one giving fine, the other lump coal. 
At the western extremity of the district, this seam divides, but the 
benches retain their character. S he roof is marine in the eastern 
portion* containing Lift*?wfo and LojcOf im/io. I tic poudingue houiller 
has beds of conglomerate with pebbles, at times, of one decimeter 
diameter ; it would seem that these conglomerate layers arc merely 
lenses. 

Smeysters &T notes that, in the eastern part of the Haiftaui basin, 
the lower Westphalian has an extreme thickness of 350 meters, but 

14M. Mourleu, “Geologic tie ta Belgique/ 1 1880, t. r. p. 119. 
aB Geologic dec Sttinkohknlager," p. 

ia X. Stainier, “ Basam houiller d'Andenne," Bull Sec. Betg* dr GcoL* 
t. VIIL, l%4t Mem., p. 3-3& 

aT J. Sineyaters, Amt. Mines Je l V., 1900, pp. 1-128, 
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it decreases toward the east, becoming only 150 beyond Namur. 
Three coal seams are in the middle stage (Andenne), all of which 
are mined locally in the eastern part of the basin. Catamites and 
Stigmaria are abundant. A thin coal seam near the top has a marine 
roof. Conglomerate is of only sporadic occurrence in the Pou- 
dingtte houiller. 

Stainier, 18 in the Charleroi and Basse Sambre districts, found the 
equivalent of the Andenne Plateur-de-Rouvroy in the Yeinc du 
Cal vat re, which is 50 to 60 centimeters thick; it has been mined for 
many years. This bed is at 1 io meters betow the Poudingue. The 
lowest scam. Fort d'Orange, is halt a meter thick and yields an ex¬ 
cellent coai of the tcrroulle type, its composition being; volatile, iet-S ; 
fixed carbon, 84.34; ash. 5 *6. The coal seams are all very thin in 
Charleroi and a similar condition exists in Couehant de Mens. 
Comet"" has shown that the Chokier fauna in the latter district is 
wholly marine, but of littoral type. The deposits are finc-gTained, 
but he shows that this is no proof of deep water, for the great pro¬ 
portion of the forms are tnollusks with byssus. Seventy per cent, 
of the Coal Measures deposits are fine material- He is convinced 
that lowland surrounded the area of deposition. 

The Westphalian (Upper Westphalian) has, in ascending order, 
the assises of Chatelct, Charleroi and Flenu. 

The Chatelct is poor in coal and the seams are thin, though less 
irregular than those of the Andenne. In the Liege district, two 
seams are worked, Chesson and Grande Pueellc or Desiree, yo and 
60 centimeters thick' 0 The former has a marine roof, which Dan- 
nenberg believes equivalent to that of Ste.-Barbe-de-Floriffoux in 
Charleroi district and very probably to that of Brcitgang in Esch- 
weiler, Fmefrau-Xebcnbank in Ruhr. The coal of Grande Fucdle 
has 16 per cent, of volatile at the south, but only 6 per cent, in the 
northern, the less disturbed portion of the district. Very little of 
the Chatelet remains in the Andenne district and but one seam is 
mined. This, the Chenevis, at 120 to )6o feet above the poudingue 

Stsdnter, 4J Strat igraphi-c, cic. p de Charleroi ci dc la Basse-Sambre,” 
Bull. Sac. Bel# r da GarL, t XV, H 1901, M«n, pp. 1-60. 

53 j t Comet, “ Le terrain bouitlcr sans houEHe (Hi a}" Ann. Soc. GtoL 

df Brig., t 33. <006 p Mcm* pp. 139-15*- 

Datmenberg, op. cit- P p. 2 & 0 . 
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faouiiler, has a typical mur anti the tost is rich in plant remains* 
Stain]er* 1 thinks that the poverty of the: CKatelet in the Hainaut 
basin is remarkable, there being only one generally workable seam, 
though some vein sites are missed locally. The V „ Leopold, known 
under many names, is too to 340 meters above the poudmgue and 
attains workable thickness at numerous places. At $0 meters higher 
is the V, Ste.-Barbc-de-Floriffoux, which is thickest midway in the 
basin, where it is in two benches, 10 and 4 ° centimeters, separated 
by a shale parting of So centimeters, and yields a con! having vola¬ 
tile, 17; fixed carbon, 68 - 7 *; *sh. 14- 3 & The mur is white, sificious, 
with Stiff maria, and is from 0,30 to 1 meter thick. It bears grea' 
resemblance to the English ganister* The roof is black laminated 
shale with marine fossils, Stainier has. described at least sis hori¬ 
zons of fossils, one of them unmistakably marine, the other* proba¬ 
bly brackish water. The Chatelct coal seams become wholly unim¬ 
portant toward the west. 

The Assise de Charleroi is divided in the Liege district into St.- 
Gilles, Liege and Seraing faisoeaux, 200 , 350 and 4C0 meters as 
extreme thicknesses. The coal seams are p, 14 and 13 - All are 
thin* rarely reaching one meter, but the Grande MafSt ( at base of 
the Liege faisceau,averages 1.80 and sometimes reaches 242 meters; 
it has three partings, 77 centimeters, and is the only seam in this iais— 
ceau which is mined systematically; the Grand Lac, next above it, 
is mined at some localities. Only two seams of the Seraing, the 
Stenaye at base and the Houilleux next above, are worked; but 
these are exceedingly variable- The marked marine horizon in roof 
ot Grand Bac is thought by Danticnberg^ to be equivalent to that 
over Coal 6 of Mine Marie in the Aachen and that of Catharina in 
the Ruhr basin. He correlates Charleroi with Saarbruckiam 

Charleroi deposits have been removed from the Andetme district 
but thev are important in the Hainaut basin. Stainier finds three 
faisccatix, Sablonmere, des Ardennoises and Goal re. The upper 
part of the Sablonuiere is no longer accessible, but there are six 
workable seams and several streaks In the lower portion. Almost 
all of them have a faux-toit, sometimes cannqldske, and are divided 

W X, Siainier, Buli GtoL, t. VIII,, 18^4, pp. 17, 20. 

^ A, Dsnncnl^rg, op, cit, p, ^4- 
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into benches. The lowest seam, like Ste.-Barbe-de-Fioriffoux, has 
the tit chapelet structure and shows extraord inarv changes in thick¬ 
ness. The middle faisecau has 16 seams, 0-45 to 1 meter thick, 
many of which have a faux-toit of gal let, or of shade and coal, and a 
typical nmr, The roof in some cases contains Naiadttcs and Car- 
bonicola. One seam has cn chapeUt structure: intervals between 
seams vary, apparently without rule. The Goufrc or lowest fais- 
ceau is the most important, having to workable seams, 4 of them 
more than 1 meter thick, and all more regular than those of des 
Ardennoises. The highest seam, V. Anthracite, is often absent, 
having been removed during deposition of the overlying sandstone, 
which occasionally reaches almost to the V. Caillette, 3 meters below, 
V, Anthracite is ;eldom thicker than 30 centimeters and its coal has 
but S.So per cent, of volatile, much less than that in any scam below 
it. The V, Tatonie has sandstone pebbles and is very dose to the 
underlying Gres de Ilamni, which is 10 to 12 meters thick and closely 
resembles the poudingue houiller; like that, it contains grains and 
pebbles of bright coal. The thickest seam, Dix-Fauines, has 1.28 
meter of coal on the north and south sides of the basin, but is much 
thinner midway. It contains pebbles of quartzite and fragments of 
gallet, a cannel-like shale. The coal is excellent, with 16.1 per cent, 
of volatile and only 3.5 of ash, V. Gros-Pierre, Stenaye of the Liege 
district, is irregular, usually present at the cast but disappearing 
toward the west. It has, at most, 0,93 of coa l i* 1 4 benches; its coal 
has a fibrous structure and frequently contains pebbles of quartzite. 
Its thin faux mur rests on sandstone, which has Stigmaria in the 
upper part. A cross-bedded sandstone is persistent in the faisceau 
Goufre. The conditions farther west in Hainaut are not materially 
different from those already described. 

The Flenu deposits are confined practically to the district of 
Cottchant dc Mons, in much of which the coal is buried deeply, but 
mining operations are extensive. The coal is much richer in volatile 
than that of the Charleroi hut peculiarities of seams and of the inter¬ 
val rocks are much the same. The lowest scam 113 is the Petit- 
Buisson, which has a well-marked marine roof, whence Comet ob- 

01J. Carnet. “Secondc note slit les Ills a fossiles inarms." etc., /fiuj. 
Soe. Geol. Behj „ t, XXXI V„ 1907. Bull.,, p. 93. 
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twined Qrthocer&s f Lingula, Pcmopecien and Carbonic ala. Renier** 
states that this coal seam was covered by ocean water soon alter 
deposition, so that at some localities it has been replaced with dolo¬ 
mite. This dolomite encloses the vegetable pulp of the swamp, Eittle 
changed. 

The mass o£ deposits decreases toward the east. Anderme from 
340 to 170 meters; Chatdet, from 400 to 2SS; Charleroi is 1,270 in 
Coudiant de Mons but only Q/O in the Liege district. Four coal 
seams at most are in the Andtmne; the same number in the Chatelct, 
but they are unimportant except in tile Liege district; Charleroi ss 
rich throughout, having 19 workable seams in Conch .ant de Moos 
with 10.70 in. of coal, 20 in Charleroi,, with 16.85 m > 2 3 * n Liege 
with 1745 m. of coal. Flemt in Couch ant de Mons has 45 seams 
with 27.20 m.; besides these, each more than 30 centimeters thick, 
there are many veinettes, which rarely become thick enough lor local 
operation. 

Intervals between coal seams vary almost capriciously. Smey- 
stars* 5 notes many instances in the eastern part of Hainant basin; 
one mav mention here only that between the Mere de-Veims and 
the Crevecffiur. This interval is usually 10 or 12 meters, hut at 
one locality, it is reduced to 60 cm., yet within a short distance the 
normal interval was observed. The coat seams are equally variable 
and some ol them, as mentioned by Siainier* resemble a string of 
huge beads. Several seams are persistent enough to be utilized as 
horizons, but great variability characterizes all. 

Many years ago. Comet 11 * grouped the Belgian coats into (a) 
houille maigre a longue fkmmc ou houille flenu; ( 2 ) houille maigre 
a longue ftasume ou detni-grasse; (3) houille grasse mareehak ou 
houille grasse; (4) houille seche a court® flamme ou houille maigre. 
f 1) is brilliant, with conchoids! fracture, ignites readily, yields much 
illuminating gas, but the coke is not well fused; (2) has shaly frac¬ 
ture, often has lusaEn, yields excellent but not strong coke; (3) gives 
a coke good for all purposes; while (4) burns slowly and the coke is 

** A, Rcmer, 11 Les relations Eeologiques du Eassin houilter du Nord de 
la France avee les gisemerus beige*/* Bull. Asoe, Ing. T Fase. i F igig m p. [ft, 

ns j, Smeysters, ,4 pin. dc* Mines, L \ 1900, pp. 

M F-L. Comet. 11 La Belgique Minerals,” Catalogue of Paris Exposition* 
i8?8, Separate, pp« 1B-25. 
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not fused, IIu remarks that the volatile decreases downward in 
the measures but he notes also a variation along the direction of 
strike and still more notable decrease from the disturbed southern 
area northward into the slightly disturbed area along the northern 
border. 

Renier fl: offered a somewhat different grouping; Fjenus, with 
more than 25 per cent, of volatile; Gras, with 25 to 16; De mi-gras, 
with 10 to II and Maigre, with less than 11. Gallet, resembling 
bituminous shale, is closely allied to cannel. The different benches 
of a seam are often unlike in volatile content and there are local 
variations which are puzzling. At the same time it seems possible 
to find a law of variation in order of superposition; equally so in a 
single seam along general direction of the trough, or even in a direc¬ 
tion normal to the line of the trough. The downward decrease is 
thus, Flenu, maximum, 35 per cent.; Charleroi, 24; Chatelct, 18; 
Andenne, t$. But in the Flenu, the volatile varies from 25 to 35; 
iti the Charleroi, from 17 to 20 within Couchant de Mons, 17 to iS 
in Centre, 10 to iS in Charleroi, 13 in Basse-Sambre, 0.5 to 21 in 
Liege district; the Chatclet from 6 to 10 and the Atidenne from 7 
to 13.5. He thinks that Hilt's law is practically applicable to the 
Belgian area. But the volatile increases from north to south, that 
is. from the less disturbed to the intensely distorted area. Finally, 
the volatile decreases from the outcrop toward the deeper part of 
the basin. 

Dannenberg,® 3 utilizing tables of analyses compiled by Stainier, 
makes clear that, in the Liege district, the volatile of the respective 
faisceaux of the Charleroi decreases downward from 23.7 in thq 
upper St. Gilles to 6 per cent, in a seam near base of the Seraing. 
But there are exceptional seams; one in the upper Liege fatseeau 
has abnormally low volatile, being anthracite, while one in the upper 
portion of Seraing has 24 to 25 per cent, and is the richest gas coal 
in the district. More important arc the variations across the basin 
from north to south. In the northern portion, the “ Plateurs.' 1 
where disturbance is comparatively slight, tile percentage is low, but 
it increases greatly in the southern portion, where the disturbance 

«A. RcnTtr, op. eit, J&M. pp. aj-3*>- 

“ A, Dinnenberg, op. cit, p. 283. 
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was extreme. In four important seams of the faisceau Seraing, the 
percentages at the north are 13, 7.3, 6.2, and 6 , but these increase 
southwardly to 20,8, 18, 15,5, 16,6, 

France .—-Passing into the Department du Nord in France, one 
reaches the Valenciennes basin, which is continuous with the Hainaut 
basin at the east and with that of Pas-de-Calais at the west. Ac¬ 
cording to Barrois, the Coal Measures come to the surface in a com¬ 
paratively small area near the Belgian border but else where they are 
largely covered by later formations, so that mining operations w r ere 
begun at much later date than in Belgium. During Trias, jura and 
Lower Cretaceous time, the Coal Measures were exposed, and ero¬ 
sion removed them from a great area. The limits of the coal de¬ 
posits have been determined approximately by bo rings, but the region 
has been disturbed so seriously by folds and overthrust faults, espe¬ 
cially along the southern border, that the succession can not be 
determined beyond doubt. The basin is from five and a half to six¬ 
teen kilometers wide. The coal seams are numerous, fairly uniform, 
but are thin, rarely exceeding one meter and averaging about 70 
centimeters; under favorable conditions, some only 35 centimeters 
thick, have l>een mined. The actual number of workable seams can 
hardly be determined; CHry attempted to ascertain it. Going from 
north to south, he found in the several faisceaux, beginning at the 
bottom, 

Aim the northern portion, 

faisceaux 1, 2,3, 35 scams; 4* 3 r seams ; 5, 36 seams; 

B y in southern portion, 

6. 25 seams; 7, 16 seams; 8 , du Marly, 3 seams r in all 146 seams. 
But paleontological work by Barmts and Paul Bertrand 40 has proved 
that this number is much too great. The seams appears to be su¬ 
perimposed as Olry supposed them to he, and the change in chemical 
composition is singularly regular in the order; but certain seams 
have been recognized in both portions of the region* though differing 
in facies anti in composition, Barrois states that the seams of fais- 
ceaux 1 and S must be ignored, that faisceaux 5 is superimposed only 

4 

w C Barrois, w Expose de Vctil <te connabsance sur la structure 
gcolo^nue du bassin hotiiller dans le Department du Nord,“ Lille, iQog, 
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in part upon 4 and so has only 15 seams. The number of workable 
seams does not exceed 77 and even that estimate may be excessive. 
The zone of Times, equivalent to Andenne of Belgium, gives evi¬ 
dence of at elast five invasions by the sea. 

The Concession of Dourges was studied many years ago by Bre¬ 
ton.™ He recognized a general decrease in volatile downward in 
the section, but the change is not in accordance with an exact law, 
for it is true only of scams far apart, not of those near together. 
Simitar variation is observed in a scam, when followed for a con¬ 
siderable distance. The roof in each case has its own plants along 
with others not peculiar to it. The exposed section in southern 
Dourges is about 750 meters thick with So coat scams, measuring 
from one centimeter to a meter and a half. The area is greatly dis¬ 
turbed by folds and faults. 

There arc 36 beds of sandstone, the thickest being 22 meters. 
They vary greatly but not abruptly and consist oE quartz grains with 
clay and some mica. Occasionally, they contain pockets of bright 
coat, and trunks of trees are not rare. Sandstone, at times, replaces 
a coal bed, though the mur and tbit persist in such cases. Shale 
in roof of a coal seam is darkest near the coal but the best impres¬ 
sions of plants are at about a half meter above. He notes one 
marine deposit, about 7 meters thick, containing many specimens of 
Prodvctus and Orthoccras. * 

Breton groups the coals into grasses, which ignite readily, are 
rich in gas, fuse well, give off dense smoke and leave a white ash, 
and sechcs, less easily ignited, bum slowly, give less smoke, do not 
agglutinate and leave a reddish ash. These often have much min¬ 
eral charcoal, which bears close resemblance to wood charcoal. 
Coat scams usually have shale at top or bottom or as partings, whieh, 
in the fat coals, is combustible and is used as fuel for the boilers or 
is given to the poor. He emphasizes the fact that, very often, there 
is a veinette near a thick seam, with which it is apt to unite. 

He groups the deposits into faisceaux. The highest is that of 
the eharbons tres-gras, shown in the eastern part of the Concession. 
This, about 300 meters thick, has 7 workable seams with 6.15 meters 

Ta I_ Breton, "Etude geolcsgique da sue de la concession de Dourges,” 1 
Soe. det ,fW. title, I fir 2 , pp. 3SSr4B- 
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of coal; io which may he utilized when the thicker ones have been 
exhausted, and 8 which are too thin ever to he mined- The highest 
seam is the Stc.-Barbe. with maximum of a meter and a half, which 
is double—a characteristic of the thicker scams. \ eiue 9 p h-‘ng 
mined at one colliery, is of uncertain value, for within a few metera 
it may change in thickness from 3 or 4 meters to a petty vemette. 
It is always iti a single bench and has a faux-toil. The coal is very 
dean and much prized for manufacture of illuminating gas, though 
it has little lump. The thickest seam is the Veins a trois si Hons, 
with 0,60. 0.40, 040 of coal and 0.30 of bituminous shale in two 
partings; it yields 60 per cent, of lump coal. 

The faisceau dc charbons gras, 190 meters thick, has 5 workable 
seams with 3.50 meters of coat. The seams are irregular and some 
of them are merely local; one, a meter thick at the west and yielding 
excellent lump coal, becomes poor toward the east and at length is 
replaced with sandstone. In its root arc vertical Calamity, of 
which the roots are in the coal. The demi-pas faisceau has five 
thin but workable seams, one of which has Shgmarta m the roof, 

Coals from the highest faisceau have 28 to 3 ~ P er cent - vol:i ' 
tile those of the middle have 25 to 28. and those of the lowest have 
22 to 25. Breton asserts seams cannot be identified or their position 

determined by means of composition. 

Rock Fragments in Coat.—Tte presence of rock fragments in 
coa! seams has been observed by Stainier and Schmitz in Belgium 
and by Barrios In France, 

Stkinieri 1 found rolled pebbles in the joometer level of a scam 
near Charleroi, where they are not uncommon; but none has been 
found in the 250-meter level They are rounded and have a coaly 
covering.* The dimensions of two of them are o,Oy by 0,045 by 0.10 
and 0.14 by 0.08 by 0.16 meter. These are quartz it ic sandstone, A 
similar pebble from a seam m the Huy district is 0.15 by 0.10 by 
004, rudely triangular and the edges are rounded. Schmitz obtained 
from the Veinc Leopold near Charleroi sandstone pebbles, perfectly 
rounded and covered with a crust of coal. Stainier saw large, 
rounded pebbles in the Grande Veine at Gessctius. They are pres- 

nX, Stainier, “On the Pebbles found in Belgian Coal Scams," Tram, 
Manclt. Gtol Sac., Vol XXXIV.. 1896 Sep., pp, 1-19, 
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ent in the Grande Veine of Centre, that of Charleroi, Dix-Paumes, 
Gros Pierre, Caiilette and other seams. Some have been discovered 
in partings,, in the roof and in the mur. The largest weighs 25 
kilogrammes and most of them are sandstone, Stainier thinks that 
these pebbles must have been entangled in roots of trees, floated 
into the sea. 

Schmitz 71 asserts that rolled pebbles are not so rare as some 
writers have supposed; they are not exceptional but arc of common 
occurrence throughout the coal formation. He thinks that the^ 
confirm sympathy for the French doctrine, which assumes that the 
plant materials were changed into coal before burial in deltas. He 
suggests that, on the shores of coal lagoons, movements of water 
more or less rapid had brought fragments of rock with the vegetable 
alluvium; a long voyage in the bouillie vegetate would bring about 
the coating of coal. 

BarroisV* exhaustive study was based upon a collection of more 
than 300 pebbles made in the Veine-du-Nord at mines of the Com- 
pagntc d‘Aniclie. The seam is regular and, though thin, 0,45 to 0.6© 
meter, it has been mined profitably for a long time, 1 he coal is of 
excellent quality, demi-gras. with 13 per cent, of volatile and com¬ 
paratively little ash. The mur has abundance of rootlets and at half 
a meter below the coal there are many large rhizomes of Stigmaria 
with appendages. 1 he roof is fine shale, without animal fossils, 
lias no erect stems but has impressions of Ltpidodcndron and Cala- 
mites. The faux-toit is shale and coal, never more than a half meter 
thick. 

The pebbles vary greatly in shape and are distributed irregu¬ 
larly in the coal from mur to tcit. Their position indicates that 
they were not brought in by currents and some have salient angles, 
which would have been destroyed by even gentle rubbing. The 
crust is coal, laminated and brilliant, often with pyrite, derived from 
the coal. It is adherent, is removed only with difficulty and contains 
more volatile than is found in the surrounding coal. 

ts q Schmitz, " A propos des cailloux route; du lion liter, 1 ' Ann* Sue. 
Geol. Belff.. L XXI., 1894, Bull., pp. taxi-lxxv. 

tiQ Barr&ts, " Galels trtiuv£$ dans It diarbon d'Amehc (Nord) a ” .-his, 
St>e. Gtol du Nord, t, 3d. 19W, pp. 248-330. 
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The pebhtes differ in character. Seme are of feldspathic sand¬ 
stone, the feldspar being completely decomposed. These, at times, 
contain fragments of Coal Measures plants. Others are quartzites 
of types belonging to the Coal Measures; hut there are some which 
appear to be of Cambro-Silurian origin, though without fossils and 
some arc of gneiss. Eighty-six per cent, are from the Coal Meas¬ 
ures, 2 from Cambro-Silurian and 12 arc from the Archean. The 
Carboniferous specimens are from the Flitics (Andenne) and Cho- 
kier assises (Namurien of Stainier). The forms vary ; subangukr, 
63 per cent., and rolled, 37. The weights are I gramme to I kilo¬ 
gramme, 73 per cent,; 1 to 10 kilogrammes, 34 per cent., and still 
heavier, 3 per cent. The largest are of sandstone. 

There must have been land where coal rocks and those of earlier 
age were exposed. The area of outcropping coal rocks must have 
been extensive and near at hand, as is evident from shape of the 
specimens. These were from the north side of the trough, where 
the rocks had become hard before tectonic disturbance occurred. 
All efforts to explain their presence as due to torrential action must 
be abandoned. The pebbles bad been exposed for a long time; 
some were wasted by rubbing, others seem to have been worn by 
moving strata or by wind action; but all evidence shows that they 

endured long alteration in free air. 

Erect —Stainier 7 * has described erect tranks observed by 

him at two localities. At the Falisole colliery, the Veine Lambiotte 
rests on a sandstone, containing a veinette, which occasionally unites 
with Ibc main seam. At usually + but occasionally 12 meters above 
the coal is a veine tie. which at one locality unites with it. In this 
interval numerous trunks were seen, liut they are without roots and 
all features indicate that they are merely snags. At the other 
locality, the trunks are cut off by faulting, but the evidence presented 
by Stainier does not suggest that the stems are i» loco natali. The 
seam at this place shows signs of erosion during deposition of the 
overlying sandstone, Smeystere” has described the mode of occur- 

74 X r Stainier, "Un gisement At trotics t!' arbres detatit au Char tannage 
de Fsilisalc " BmiL Sat, dc GeoL L XViI. p 1902, Mem,, pp. 69-716. The 
same. 1903 , pp. 539-544- 

fij. Smcystefs. "Note sur les troncs darbres tosjiJes," Ann. Mints tit 
BdyiqUft t. X. r 15*35, pp, 1-12. 
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rence of several vertical stems in a mine near Charleroi; but these 
seem to be transported fragments; there is no reason for supposing 
that they are stir place, 

Schmitz 7 * in TS95 found 53 stumps of erect trees in the roof of 
the Grande Vcine at Grand Bac in the Liege district, where the coal 
stain is vertical. The glossy, brilliant basal surface of the roof is 
exposed in the wall throughout and observers could determine the 
circular markings, indicating bases of the trunks. In almost every 
case, the cylinders of these petrified trees retained the bark, coalihcd, 
sometimes a centimeter thick, under which were leaf scars showing 
that they are Sigillaria. As the stems are vertical to the stratifica¬ 
tion, detailed study of their surface was impossible. The exposure 
is on the north wall of the gallery, 2 by 93 meters, giving to each 
stem a space of 5.60 square meters, a condition favoring belief that 
they are in loco uaM/i, But the stems are distinctly cut off sharply 
at approach to the coal. Most of them show the swelling which 
belongs near the roots, but no trace of roots appears. It is clear 
that the rooting of these trees could not be in the toit, for that is 
merely a few centimeters of carbonaceous shale. This thin toit con¬ 
tains many impressions of plants and stalks of lycopods and equise- 
taoese, all lying flat. Four of these were seen passing across the 
base of a trunk, which proves that the stems are not in loco natoli. 

But the whole condition indicates rather that the overlying rock, 
penetrated by the trunks, has slipped on the coal during the disturb¬ 
ance. This polished the surface at the plane of contact and cut off 
the stems as sharply as though they had been sawed. Schmitz, in a 
bier article, recognized this condition and regarded the forest as in 
loco natalL Long ago, Breton," in his description of the Concession 
of Dourges, stated that, in some mines, Catamites were found normal 
to the bed, in the place where they grew. The roots often rest on 
the coal and the stems traverse the roof. In the pit, Stc.-Hermite, 
one can see in a gallery, 60 meters long, a number of Catamites, 
resting by their thin part on tin: coal, the stems penetrating the over- 

™G. 3 ehmiti h w Un bant a troncs debout " etc. h 5 mI/, J?oy T de 

Bftg., II U i- XXXL> 1 np. 260-266. Formation *>ur place de honille,* 
Rev. des Quest, Sdent, April 1906. Pr 31 . 

" L, Breton r ap F cit, PP^ j3j. 3*^ 
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lying shale. 3 meters thick. Sandstone overlies the shale and it fills 
the Catamites to their roots, which are in the coal, Sigillari<s are 
sometimes vertical to the stratification. Stigmaria characterizes the 
rmir and sometimes is found in the roof. 

Bonlay 7 * states that in the roof of mine Verne Christiane within 
the Concession of Bully-Grenay. in Pas-de-Calais, he saw great erect 
trunks of Stgitlaria, 30 to 60 centimeters in diameter. The species 
was not determinable, but the roots arc unquestionably Sttgmoria 
abbreviate!. This seam is higher in the section than the Ste-Barbe 
of Dourges. Bertrand 71 ' examined two erect stems in a mine within 
the Lens Concession of Pas-de-Calats. One, in roof of the Vein* 
Desire and not absolutely vertical, has its base resting on a coaly 
film; underneath the veinule is abundance of S’/ijinarm rootlets anti 
a great StigrHaria rhizome was seen; but this could not be traced as 
a slip had occurred at the horizon of the veinute, so that no proof 
could be obtained that this Lcpidodendron stump is in its original 
place. The other stump, a Sigilbria, was in root of a seam. 14 
meters above Desire; the broadened base rests directly on the seam 
and its roots cannot be traced; if it be i» *if*> the roots would be 
unrecognizable, as they wiuld have been changed into coal. The 
stump direct!v above Desire is cut off at base as though sawed. This 
is a common condition, observed in other coal areas, 

Barrois* 1 ' discussed the matter generally in connection with da 
sertption of vertical stems at many horizons in the Lens and Ltevm 
Concessions within Pas-de-Calais. The existence of such trees had 
been known for a long time and they had been regarded usually as 
being in the place of growth; but latterly some geologists have main- 
tained that they had been transported, A recent discovery of erect 
trees in the roof of the Vcine Leonard of Lievin seems to confirm 
the later explanation. He presents a diagram, drawn carefully to a 
scale, which shows the relations. The trees are parallel, are envcl- 
tt L'Abbe Booby, " Recherche* de palaeontologie vegetale,” etc. Sat, 

Scurnt. Bruxelles, 4””= annie, 1880, p. 3 *- ^ 

t* p. Bertrand, - Note sur des arbres, debout a la fosse No, 3 des mines 
de Noeux." .dim. Sat. Geai- Nard, t. 37, 1906, pp. 50.31, 

SU C Barrios, u Note sur ia repartition des arbres debout dans le Ter¬ 
rain bouiller de Lens rt de Lievin.” Ann. Soc. Gfol. dv Nord, t, 40, 1511, 
p’. 187-196. 
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oped in shale, with roots at the lower end, which do not penetrate 
the coal; at least, if they do. they have been converted into coal and 
become unrecognizable. 

During a number of years, Barrois. P. Bertrand and some Other 
geologists had studied the roofs of coal beds and they succeeded in 
classifying them into (i) roofs of sandstone, the grains varying in 
coarseness, containing much vegetable debris, but leaves have disap* 
peared; (2) roofs of shale, carbonaceous, with plants, the leaves in 
fine condition, showing that they had not been transported far and 
that the deposition had been made in quiet, shallow water; {3} ro ° s 
of bituminous shale, black, ampelitic, and with fish remains ; always 
very thin; the deposit was made slowly and the water was not free 
from mud; (4) roofs of bituminous shale, brown, contains lamelli- 
branch* of deep- and brackish-water types; these also were formed 
slowly and the water was not deep or agitated violently; (S) tw>f s 
of calcareous shale with marine shells; the water was deeper and 
liable to greater movements. 

IE the trees had been floated in, they should occur in roofs 01 
deep water origin, they should not be in roofs, formed in water so 
shallow that they could not be introduced in vertical posit ion. But 
they are present in shallow water roofs. At Lievm, they have been 
obtained from 19 veines or passees (veinules) with typical shallow 
water roofs and from 7 wof* of intermediate types. Distinctly deep 
water roofs are not wanting, there being 28 of them, not one of 
which contains erect trees. Barrois 1 egards the evidence as sustain- 
ing the assertion of tfl jfls origin for the stems. 

The Central Plateau of France—lbs coal basins of central 
France, about 300 in number, are in large part of little more than 
local importance; but some of them aic extremely important because 
the seams attain great thickness and yield a high-grade fuel. All are 
of limnic origin and the Coal Measures deposits belong mostly to the 
Stephanien. The general features are much the same in all, so that 
it is necessary to refer only to the basins with which all are familiar. 

q^be Coal basin of the Loire or of 5 * t. Ltiennc was studied 1 J y 
Gnmer, whose report was published in 1882 and by Grand’Eury," 

it l Gruner, Bassin houiller dt la Loire. I’a-tii, 18 &S, pp- i68-i73. 
204-33- 483-486; C. Gnuid 'Eyty. " Bassin de la Loire," C. J?. Cong. Int. 
GcoL Paris, 15®. PP. SSI- 543 , Uvnt-Gnidt Acs Excursions,” XIb„ 19®. 
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whose results, chiefly from the paleobotanisfs standpoint, were pre¬ 
sented in many memoirs. Two papers, published by the Interna¬ 
tiona] Geological Congress, may be accepted as summarizing his 
conclusions. 

According to Gmncr* the succession p ascending is: 

Brtche de la base; £tage houtllcr de Riverde-Gier; £tage sterile 
de St, Chamond; Stage houiller inferieur de St,-£tienne; ttage 
itioyen de St-£ticnne; Stage superieur de St .-Etienne; £tage sterile, 
or Permo-Carboniferous of Grand’Eury, 

These outcrop in concentric curves, now broken and distorted by 
faults. The basin embraces about So square mites; the second and 
third stages occupv not far from nine tenths of the area, if they exist 
under the higher divisions; the fourth is present in almost one halt 
of the basin: the fifth, in less than one fourth, white the sixth and 
seventh are in less than one twelfth. 

The Ereche is a confused mass of angular fragments, slides from 
primitive rocks, surrounding the basin, and nature of the fragments 
differs according to locality, granite prevailing at some, gneiss at 
others. It is from 20 to 200 meters thick and the top is at 15 to 20 

meters below the lowest coal seam. 

The Rive-dc-Gier, consisting of sandstone with some shale t is 
100 to 120 meters thick and has four workable coal seams, as well as 
several thin streaks. The highest, Grand Masse, is divided by a 
parting of white sand, known as Nerf blanc and not more than 10 
inches thick. Coat from the lower bench is hard, dull, contains 
much oxygen, is good fuel for grates and is termed M rafford JP ; that 
from the upper bench, termed * ruareclial, is lender, brilliant, has 
less oxygen than the other and is excellent for gas and coke. In 
ihe western part of the area, coal from both benches has less volatile 
than at the cast and, in the last concessions, it becomes anthraciric 
at depth of 500 to 600 meters. At the eastern limit of the Rivc-de- 
Gier, the Grand Masse is from o to 0.50 meter thick; but it increases 
tow r ard the west and becomes 15 meters at Grand a Craix r It thins 
away at the borders of the area. The roof is sandstone; during its 
deposition, the coal suffered much from erosion, all having been re¬ 
moved at numerous places; the mur is tender, often sw + cl!s and re¬ 
places much of the coal. The seam. Ids Batardes, 35 meters lower, 
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is double with a parting, o to 8 meters thick, lhe coal thickens and 
improves in quality toward the west, becoming 5 meters near Grand- 
'Crois, where the benches are united. The roof o! the upper bench 
is sandstone and erosion of the coal is frequent; but that of the lower 
bench is shale and the coal is always regular. Two lower seams 
have poor coal; one has maximum thickness of 1.40 meter near 
Grand'Croix, but the other is a lens, disappearing in all directions. 

Beyond the Rive-de-Gier, one reaches the sterile stage of St.- 
Chamond, 500 to Boo meters thick, the lower portion a coarse con¬ 
glomerate, the upper less coarse and micaceous. The upper or 
micaceous division is thin at southeastern localities hut it Increases 
at expense of the lower portion until, near St.-Chamond, it has re¬ 
placed it almost wholly. Thin coal seams occur in the area of coarse 
deposits but they disappear when the micaceous beds predominate. 

The fitage de St,-Etienne infemur, 850 to 950 meters thick, has 
10 to 12 coal seams, some of which occasionally divide, 1 he> ‘‘ary 
abruptly in thickness as well as in quality of the coal. Seams 8 and 
12 at times yield excellent coking coal but at others they are so dirty 
as to be worthless. Coal seams arc regular where the rocks are 
quart io-feldspathte but become worthless or disappear ivhcn the 
rocks are micaceous. The upper division has one important seam, o to 
6 meters thick, which suffered much from contemporaneous erosion, 
having been removed wholly in many places, ihe coal is good lor 
coke, though it must be washed to remove the high ash. The coal of 
this stage was formed of Cordaites, Psaroniocaalon, Autacopteri* 
and Catamites. 

The Middle stage of St.-Etienne, about 350 meters thick, has 8 
or 9 coal seams separable into two divisions; the lower has two 
seams. In the upper, Nos. t and 2 have inferior coal containing 
kidneys of iron ore and trunks of trees, replaced with carbonate of 
iron. Ordinarily they arc not mined, but No. 2 occasionally becomes 
3 meters thick and has good coal, Nos. 2 and 3 are united at many 
places; the latter averages 4 to 5 meters; No. 4 is ordinarily at 20 
meters below 3, but the interval varies from o to 24 meters. At 
times, No, 3 is to and 12 meters thick, but in such cases it consists 
of 1. 2, 3 and 4 united. The coal of this stage originated from the 
same plants as in the Lower St.-Etienne. 
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The fitage superieur dc St.-£tienne, 250 to 350 meters thick, is 
in an area of 1,000 to 1,500 meters wide by 11 kilometers long. It 
has 10 or 12 coal seams with total extreme thickness of 15 to 20 
meters at the east but diminishing rapidly toward the west, where 
micaceous shales prevail. The lowest seams are of moderate thick¬ 
ness and yield inferior coal. The seams in the middle are 2.50 to 7 
meters and are good. The highest seam, 3 to 10 meters, yields fria¬ 
ble coal. In all cases the coal is rich in volatile and appears to be 
composed of Ps&roniocaulon, Stipitopteris and Calumitcs. 

The upper sterile stage or Permo-Carboniferous, apparently not 
more than 475 meters thick, consists of shaty green and red sand¬ 
stone. The passage from St.-Etienne is gradual and, as far as can 
be gathered from Grunur s statements, the succession is conformable. 

Gruner notes that the forests of this basin are confined to the 
Middle St.-Etienne. Long ago, the upper one was described by 
Alex. Brongniart" Though are rocks are horizontal, they have 
suffered from a slight movement, which has broken the continuity of 
many stents, so that the root portion has been shifted. Eighteen 
vertical stems are shown on the plate, which represents about / 5 
feet of the vyall, and roots are distinct on many of them. Lrong- 
niart was confident that this is part of a forest of bamboo-like plants. 
The interior of the stems is filled with sandstone like that m which 
they occur; but this is coated by coaly or ferruginous mate Hat, 

Gruner says that another forest is at JOG meters lower in the 
section. He saw in the Trent 1 mine 12 trunks in a space £3 meters 
square. These rest directly on the coal, which is not penetrated by 
the roots, though in some cases they spread out upon it. These are 
Sigillaria. Similar conditions were observed elsewhere. The rela¬ 
tions in the mur are different from those observed in the roof, for 
at St.-Etienne he saw rootlets descending from the coal into the un¬ 
derclay. This condition is especially clear in les Hatardss of the 
Rive-de-Gier, where S/ijumri'd abound in the mur. His discussions 
on pp, 168-173 and 483-496 should be consulted by all who are inter¬ 
ested in the matter, 

s, *Aleit. Brongniart, “The Fossil Vegetables Traversing the Beds of the 
Coal Measures," Attn, des Mimes. 1821; translated in de la Beche's “ Selec¬ 
tion nf Geological Memoirs, 1 ’ etc,. London, 1836, pp. 208-218, 
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Grand’Eury presented to the Geological Congress a paper in 
which he discussed elaborately the occurrence of various types oi 
plants* He regards the deposits as Stcphamen. The paper in the 
Guide gives more of detail respecting localization. 

The Upper Sterile stage passes upward into coarse conglomerate, 
which Star thought analogous to the Rothliegende of Rossitz; but 
there is no unconformity. The Rothliegende flora is,not abundant* 
Cor doit es and PccOpteris are present and Tanioptefis abnormis lias 
been found but no trace of Caliiptcris has been observed* WaUkia 
pinnifortnis was seen in the St-Chamond, but it does not continue 
into the St.-£tieune -stages. The Avaize (Middle St-Rtienne) con- 
tains precursors of the Permian. 

The Productive Coal Measures show erect trees with their roots, 
associated with well-preserved plant impressions, all indicating au¬ 
tochthonous vegetation. Rooted trunks and stumps arc uncovered 
daily near Si.-£tienne. His belief is that the trees, in every case, 
grew in water with their roots penetrating the ground below. In 
many cases, the stems have been removed during mining work but 
usually the vegetable soil was not disturbed; it is traversed b> roots, 
some herbaceous, some ligneous, which often pierce impressions of 
leaves. Stigmarla is the most common form, These have their 
roots spread out in norma! position and frequently retain the delicate 
appendages. They penetrate the underlay and are interlaced in it. 
There arc many other types, which he regards as even more satis¬ 
factory. Chief among these is Catamites, whose erect stems ghe 
off rhizomes, which, in turn, give off rootlets; all of the subterranean 
organs are well preserved and are in normal position. Calamoden- 
droits have their stems bound to the soil by a complete system of 
roots. Psoronius stems are very numerous and are surrounded at 
base by innumerable roots, pushed down obliquely into the sod* 
When the plant, subjected to accumulation of alluvium, was obliged, 
in order to live, to give off free roots in the water, these passed 
downward and buried themselves in the soil below. Stumps of 
Cortiailcs are equally numerous with their woody roots, divided 
and subdivided even to rootlets, which have a comb-like arrange¬ 
ment, Syriitgodendr'ons, with complete SHgmoria roots and rootlets 
are of frequent occurrence. Fossil fruits are abundant. Roots of 
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stumps arc Involved in a maze and lie has observed eases where the 
roots of one stump penetrate stumps at a lower horiion. Some long 
roots cross several layers of subjacent rock. He is convinced that 
the fossil forests were developed sur place. 

Commcntry .—The petty basin of Comm entry, though embracing 
barely six square miles, is perhaps more familiar to geologists than 
is any other of the Plateau basins, St,-£tienne alone excepted. It 
was studied during many years by Fayol, 1 ' 5 who described it in an 
elaborate memoir and utilized the results as basis for his well-known 
Delta hypothesis. This memoir is so detailed and contains so much 
of interest that it is difficult to prepare a synopsis of the facts bear¬ 
ing on matters concerned in this study. 

The basin is a depression in Arch can and apparently contains no 
rocks older than the higher Carboniferous. It is divided into five 
strips, extending from north to south; Bourdesoulles, at west, con¬ 
taining coarse rocks; Le Marais-les Feirieres, sandstones, shales and 
coal scams; Montassiegc sandstones and blocks of rock; Les Ee- 
gauds, sandstone, conglomerates, shale and coal seams; Longeroux, 
at east side, conglomerates. Montasstcge separates the sub-basins 
of Les FerHeres and les Pegauds, which together make up barely 
one third of the whole area and in each ease have only a very small 
space occupied by coat. The coarser rocks predominate throughout, 
shale and coal being only 4.5 per cent, of the whole mass. 

The important coal deposit of les Fegauds has an outcrop ruddy 
resembling the capital letter C. At the easterly extremity, it begins 
as a single seam of insignificant thickness, but increases along the 
curved outcrop, dividing and at last thinning away to disappearance 
on the east side of Montasswge, where it is represented by 8 thin seams 
within a vertical section of 200 meters. Southwardly within the 
curve, it dips at o to 50 degrees and finally comes to an end at a depth 
of 350 meters. Near Longerons, at the east, the thickness is only a 
few centimeters, hut at the northerly part of the outcrop, the main 
portion, known as the Grande Couchc, averages between 10 and 12 
meters for a distance of 2.5 kilometers. Thence westwardly it de¬ 
creases to disappearance. The coal for the most part is caking and 

«H. Fayol, "Etudes sur le terrain hcmiller de Ceram entry" Uv. prem. 
St-Etienne, 1887 . 
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with long flame, but it varies great!;. One finds it passing from 
coal to ciittitl, boghead, bituminous shale and even to sandstone or 
conglomerate. Sometimes it is clean from floor to roof. 15 or -o 
meters; at others, it is divided by intercalated shale, sandstone or 
conglomerate, up to several meters thick. This great mass of coal 
is at 500 to 80O meters above the base of the formation, near which 
are some irregular deposits of anthracite. 

The conditions arc similar in Its Fcrrieres, where the principal 
deposit, apparently contemporaneous with that of tes Pegauds, has 
3 curved outcrop and thins to disappearance at both extremities. 
The coal has less volatile than that in the other sub-basin. 

Fine sandstone prevails in les Pegauds, but coarse material is not 
wanting. One remarkable mass, marking the course of a violent 
flood, was formed shortly before the beginning of the Grande 
Couche. It is coarsest midway, where some blocks are of enormous 
size, but it shades away on each side into line sand. Another coarse 
deposit is intercalated in the Grande Louche, but it is only a few 
hundred meters long and passes into the coat at each extremity of 
its outcrop. Fragments of Coat Measures rocks are found in all 
parts of the section. Those of shale, by their form, suggest to Fayol 
that they were plastic when enclosed. The pebbles of coal usually 
resemble in composition the coal nearest to them; those of the basal 
portion are anthracitic; those of les Ferric-res are maigre but in 
deposits overlying the Grande Couche the pebbles are usually of coal 
with long flame, though rare specimens of anthracite occur. 

The coal occurs in films and in scams, Calamites are rare in 
the roof of Grande Couche but Catamodcndron abounds. The flora 
is the same throughout and continues into the Permian; but there 
is distinct localization of forms, Lrpidodcndron and Stig maria are 
present in the southwestern portion but are wanting in the eastern, 
Knorria, LcpidopMoios, Lcpidostrobus are in the roof at western 
localities. Fish and insect remains are abundant in some portions. 
Renault studied many specimens of trunks and branches enclosed in 
the fine sands. Their coal is derived from decomposition of vege¬ 
table material; then? is no evidence of enrichment by infiltration, as 
the enclosing sand contains neither coal nor bitumen. At times a 
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branch Is found, which has been changed in one portion into clean, 
compact coal, while in the other it has become iusain. 

Aside from shaty scams, the coal usually has from 6 to S per 
cent, of ash, yields 60 to 62 per cent, of bright coke and gives off gn* 
burning with brilliant flame. Analyses by Regnault and by Carnot 
give the ultimate composition: 





Oxygen attiS NlinuceD* 

1. ...,n 

]l 


5-3® 

11.7$ 


5-57 

11-33 


Cannel is of common occurrence in ihe Grande Couchc as thin 
streaks or as lenses, which sometimes extend hundreds of meters; 
it yields a brilliant gas and has from 33 to 5S per cent, of carbon. 
Fayol seems to be inclined to believe that difference in character ot 
coal may be related in some way to the ash-content ; ordinary coal 
has 5 to 10, cannel, 7 to 12 and boghead 25 to 5° P«r cent, of ash. 

Trunks, branches, etc., are in rocks of all kinds; are usually pros¬ 
trate, but some are inclined, others erect. There are few in con¬ 
glomerates, ten times as many in sandstones, 200 times as many in 
shales and I,000 times as many in coal. Erect stems are rare in coal 
and shale, proportionately they are most numerous in the coarser 
rocks. At one locality, Fayol found a fern stem inverted. Attached 
branches are rare but many stems retain their roots. Still, the most 
of them have neither roots nor branches; but there are stumps re¬ 
taining roots spread out on the underlying deposit, which they do not 
penetrate. One such stump, with diameter of one meter, showed 15 
SfigntariG radiating from it and enclosing a space of about 40O 
square feet. These Stigmarir are arranged regularly and arc flat¬ 
tened. Stems of trees, numerous in the coal, are compressed, the 
interior portions having disappeared, the rind only remaining, con- 
verted into coal 

The roof is of ordinary carbonaceous or bituminous shale, pass- 
incj upward gradually into sandstone. Conimotily it is rich, in plant 
remains. The floor is usually carbonaceous shale, but occasionally 
sandstone, and the passage to the coal is gradual There are many 
cases of contemporaneous erosion. One in the Tranches de Foret 
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removed the roof and much of the coal along a line of So meters on 
the outcrop. About 40 meters of Permian beds remain; the suc¬ 
cession is discordant 

Fayol’s conception is that the coals were deposited as transported 
vegetable matter on the sides of the submerged deltas in the lake or 
in the bays separating them. A remarkable feature observed in the 
T-ranchte de 1 ’Espcrance is regarded by him as due to a slide on the 
watersoaked surface of the delta. The folding is very distinct in a 
dose synclinal where the rocks are different in color from those of 
the wrinkled Coal Measures beds on one side, where exposures are 
complete. As the coal has been mined in vast open works, the con¬ 
ditions are well shown in two adjacent excavations. The locality 
was visited by Stevenson " 1 in 1909. who explained the matter very 
differently. He regarded the light colored rocks of the synclinal 
as a deposit filling a channel-way eroded after the coal had been 
consolidated. The distortion of the strata was caused by eruption 
of a great mass of dioritrae, the lateral thrust folding the rocks, 
crushing the coal into polished lenses and causing shale beds between 
sandstones to become wrinkled. This thrust produced a horizontal 
fault under the severely flexed rocks, which is well-exposed in the 
Tranches Longeroux and de 1 'Esperance. The disturbance be¬ 
comes insignificant east from the former tranchee as distance from 


the diorit ine increases. 

Permian in the little basin of Autun contains the bog¬ 
head, which, according to the studies by Bertrand and Renault,- J 
consists chiefly of algse enclosed in a “fundamental matter.' It 
closely resembles the Kerosene Shalt of New South Wales. 

The deposit is thin and in limited space; it extends north from 
Autun for about 7 kilometers and is from 150 to 450 meters wide. 
It disappears away from a certain depth and is represented 011 ihe 
borders only by smalt lentils, irregularly scattered. The principal 
lens is from 23 to 23 centimeters thick, but exploitation is profitable 
as the yield of oil on distillation is very large. The boghead is 


sij j Stevenson, “The Coal Basin of Commentry in Central France,** 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Scie*ttt. VoL XIX., 191a P l<> 8 . 

MC-Esr Bertrand ct B, Renault, “Pila bibraetcrms tt 1« boghead 
d'Autun ” Bull, Soe. d'Hist, War. d'Aulun. t 15, 1892. sep., pp- 1-93. 
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homogeneous, elastic* broken with difficulty* is deep brown and Has 
a resinous luster. The lamination* due to colonies of algse, is often 
minute and recognizable only on close examinatiom The funda¬ 
mental matter** contains infiltrations* pyriie, calcite and thelotite* 
the last being an enriching material, coloring the algae blood-red. 
Analyses of specimens from two localities show 


Voljiih. Alfa, 

Margeunt ....****>»—*..'—***, + *-*-.--..*** tig.d 34-4 

Thelots ___ ----- .. .. 73-75 *=S 


but these were selected specimens; ordinarily the ash varies from 
35 to 48 per cent. The organic matter consists of carbon* 80; hy- 
drogen* 10; oxygen and nitrogen, to; the ash from the two localities 
named contains 



DubQH, 

Hydro lent. 

| Orygeta u»J NitrftRcn, 

Maijcnrw + ,. -- - * 

67.7 

IO,S 

*5-7 

ThelotH.. T .. * 

tio-S 

14-4 

I T»4 


The algae* Pita bibractensis, B, and R-. belong to the gelatinous 
group and are fresh-water forms like the flenrs d eau. No spores* 
sporangia, sexual organs or embryos ha%*e been discovered. These 
alg^p at times* compose 75-5 P er centj w ^ole inasS# 

" fundamental matter” contains remains of organisms, Pila, fish 
and grains of pollen; the last being in great abundance, 25-000 to 
8o r ooo in a cubic centimeter, indicating showers of pollen. Besides 
these, arc fragments of wood and leaves; but neither eyprids nor 
diatoms were observed. 

The deposit is a lens* formed as cannel in a pond as is the organic 
mud, which so often is foundation for a peat deposit. The reasons 
for regarding the thelotite, pyrite and calcite as infiltrates are not 
very clear. Certainly the source of the thelotite was not ascer¬ 
tained. If it came from the enclosing bituminous shale* it can 
hardly he regarded as extraneous. Bertrand and Renault think 
that the boghead was formed in quiet water with little Or no current 
and they regard the fundamental matter as ulrnsn wliich was held in 
solution. It is quite possible that the lime* present in considerable 
proportion* would suffice to precipitate the ulmin, but in that case it 
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is difficult to conceive how the supply could be maintained in quiet 
water. It must be remembered that the proportion of dissolved 
ulmin 15 very small: Smith 5 * ascertained that very brown water con¬ 
tains only 4 grains to the gallon, and that if the quantity be 6 grains, 
the color is intensely dark. 

It should be noted here that the conclusions reached by Bertrand 
and Renault have been controverted emphatically by Jeffrey and by 
Tb lessen, 5T who employed improved methods of preparing the ma¬ 
teria E* Jeffrey examined the Autun and other Bogheads and found 
no algar but abundance of spores. Thiessen's results were very 
similar. 

Bretagne .—Several small basins have escaped erosion in the area 
of the lower Loire Riven within Brittany. A general description 
of them was published by Barrois about 25 years ago* but his work 
is not now within the wnteris reach. The only available notes are 
bv Holland,* 9 presented many years since. These coals, almost an¬ 
thracite, are regarded now as belonging to the Culm. TEie deposits 
described by Holland are said to extend from Done in Matne-et- 
Loire to Nort in Loire-Infcrieure, about 40 leagues. He divides 
the section into eight systems, each with a conglomerate at base, the 
intervening rocks being sandstones and blackish shales. The hrst 
five svstems, in each case, contain only thin streaks of coal, but the 
sixth* Goismard, has two seams. Petit and Grand Goismard, which 
at times unite and are mined- The upper, Petit, averaging about 
50 centimeters* yields a hard Sump coal and has as its roof a sand¬ 
stone, pierre carree, almost yo meters thick. Its faux-toit is fine¬ 
grained sand* without cement and about one meter thick; it passes 
downward into a loose material, termed M tOurtc' J by the miners 
and consisting mostly of decomposed feldspar. The mur of this 
seam, roof of the Grand seam, is shaly sandstone* 6 to 8 meters thick 
at the outcrop; at too meters down the dip, it is 3 and at 200 ft is 
only 1 meter- In the deepest portion of the works, the seams have 

« R Angus Smith, Manch. Ul Phil. Sac., JIT., VoL IV, 3 1871, pp 50 , *3- 
at E, C Jeffrey, H Gti the Nature of Some Supposed Algal Coals” Pfac, 
Amtr. A cad. Sri.. Vok XLVI., 19 io, pp. 273^00. R. Thiessen, M Plant Re¬ 
mains Composing CoaV* Sritncf , N, S-+ V ol. XXX III., 1911* PP- 

0 M l Holland* H Notice stir te terrain anthrax! fen des bards de la Loir** 
etc,. Bull Sac. Gcoi France, L XII., p. 463. 
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united and at a short distance beyond the union they disappear. 
The lower seam, 60 centimeters thick, yields a friable coal. Its mar 
is a tender shale, which breaks down into a whitish clay. The sev¬ 
enth system has three aon-persistem seams and the eighth has hut 
one; these are all thin. 

Some sandstones in the fourth have many impressions of Cata¬ 
mites and the conglomerate at base contains many large, flattened 
fragments of stems. Those of the fifth have great abundance of 
Calamitcs, as well as of trunks of " palms,™ which are vertical to the 
stratification and are replaced with sandstone. Occasionally the 
shales in this system as well as those associated with coal in the 
eighth, contain impressions of leaves. 

The coal is tnasgre with not more than 13 per cent, of volatile. 

Spain. 

Barrois* 0 devotes 82 pages of his work on the northwestern part 
Of Spain to the Carboniferous of the Asturias. He recognize three 
assises; Assise de Lerio, consisting of sandstones, conglomerate* 
shales, marine limestones and thin layers of coals; this he regards 
a? equivalent to the Culm of Lower Carboniferous. Assise de 
SoiPJSj equivalent to the terrain houilter moyen of Nord, France, as 
determined by GramfEury and Zeiller after study of the plants. 
The rocks are sandstones, some persistent conglomerates, rare lime¬ 
stones and numerous seams of coal. Assise de 7 tneo, equivalent to 
the terrain houtiler superieur ot France, composed of shales, sand¬ 
stones, some conglomerates with pebbles of Coal Measures rocks, 
and a large number of coal seams. There are no marine limestones. 
This is not conformable to the preceding deposits and in some areas 
It rests on the older formations. 

Whether or not any representative of Permian exists in the re¬ 
gion is uncertain. An earlier student was inclined to assign certain 
deposits to \t 7 but Barrens thinks that, most probably, they belong 
to the Lower Carboniferous. The region has been subjected to vio¬ 
lent disturbance, faults and overturned anticlines are numerous, so 

*0 C, BarroT*, ,L Recherdies sur les terrains anciens des Asiurie* tt de h. 
GaltcCx" J/liij. Sot, (Scot. Nord, LHte, tSI?, t- 5, No. 1 , CStAtions are from 
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that detailed study is not possible in a considerable part of the area. 
The Coal Measures have an area of about 540 square kilometers in 
the Asturias and the principal basin is the Central, or Santa de 
Longrcs, containing 1 not less than one third of the whole coal area; 
other basins ate smaller, but in some cases are economically im¬ 
portant. 

The Assise de Lena receives its name from Pola de Leila, north 
from the Cantabrian Mountains, where the succession is well shown. 
It is exposed by an anticline in the Central basin, where its character 
is distinct. Near the montee tie Cardeo in that basin, is a conglom¬ 
erate belonging to this assise, which has aroused much discussion. 
It consists of large quartz pebbles, grayish white, which are marked 
in such manner that each observer has felt compelled to offer some 
explanation; some have regarded the phenomenon as due to chemical 
action* others think it due to pressure, to heat, etc. Barrois would 
explain it as due to wind agency. The sandblast produced by winds 
has had marked effect on quaternary pebbles in the Rhone Valley* 
Similar blasts could have polished or striated the pebbles of this con¬ 
glomerate as they lay exposed on a beach. The coal seams of this 
assise are without economic value. 

The Assise de Sama or lower division of the terrain houiller 
riche of former observers, is the important group of deposits in the 
Central basin. Coal seams are shown in one section associated with 
shales and sandstones containing impressions of Catamites and Stig- 
maria with nodules of clay ironstone; the coals rest on soft sand¬ 
stone or shale filled with Stigmaria. Mear Padrun is a conglom¬ 
erate containing pebbles of coal, 4 to 5 centimeters in diameter. On 
Rio Caudal there appear to be about 30 scams of coal, arranged in 
groups which are separated by barren intervals. The mur usually 
is a compact shale crowded with Stigmaria and fragments of plants, 
but the toit has abundant beautiful impressions. A faux- toil, io¬ 
ta 15 centimeters thick, consisting of shale and coal, often covers 
the coal and at times is pulverulent, Barrois determined that the 
number of coal seams reported by earlier observers is far too great 
and that those who reported 72 to So seams failed to recognize sev¬ 
eral folds; he intimates that most probably the number is too great 
by at least one half. Throughout this basin, seams show much 
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variation in thickness, some, at units, thinning away to disappear¬ 
ance. One seam attains 3 meters; in one case coal only 30 centi¬ 
meters thick is mined. Coals of the same age are in ihe small 
Santo-Firtoe basin, where the formation* resting on the Devonian, 
is about 500 meters thick and contains 10 coal seams. It underlies 
post-Carboniicrous rocks. The coals show the usual tendency to 
vary in thickness, sometimes thinning away only to reappear within 
a short distance. A marine shale, rich in fossils, is roof of a coal 
seam in upper part of this assise. 

The Assise de Tmeo is confined to some small basins in the west¬ 
ern and to two in the northern part of the old kingdom. In Tineo 
basin these rocks rest on the Cambrian. In A mao and Ferrones 
they rest on Devonian and, because of faults, appear to he inter¬ 
calated in rocks of that age. The basins of Ferrones has but one 
coal seam and the overlying Devonian contains fine fossils. 

The province of Oviedo had 210 mines in 1869, Studies by de 
Asplroz and by Paillette proved that the composition of the coal is 
not the same in different basins and that it varies even in the same 
assise. The most of the coal is bituminous but a maigre, anthra¬ 
citic coal is obtained in Virion and Calunga basins; this, of no value, 
may belong to the Assise dc Lena. Volatile in the Central basin, 
tjclongrng to the Assise de Sama, is 30 to 45 per cent, and Ehe ash is 
from .04 to 3 per cent. But these are only of selected specimens. 
Coals from the small northern basins have theoretical interest 
These give, according to analyses by Paillette: 
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The Santo Finne coal belongs to Assise de 5 ama p that from A mao 
and Ferrones, to Assise de Tineo. The difference in volatile might 
be attributed to the age of the coals, Santo Firme, the older, having 
less volatile; but Barrois thinks that another explanation, more 
satisfactory, may be found in the relation of composition to strati- 
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graphical disturbance. The Sama scams crop at many places where 
faulting and folding arc marked, but in Amao and Fetrones the 
disturbance is far greater; the section has been overthrust and the 
Carboniferous underlies Devonian. The coals which arc richest in 
volatile are from areas which have suffered most severely from 
pressure. He notes, as bearing on the matter, that Gosselet had 
shown for the Nord area in France that the northern part of that 
region had suffered very little from disturbance while, in the south¬ 
ern portion, disturbance had been violent, there being at times com¬ 
plete inversion of the section. Yet coals are maigre in the northwest 
portion, whereas in the southwest, locality of greatest disturbance, 
one finds the fattest c'oals- 


Great Britain. 

The boundary between Permian and the Coal Measures is not 
always distinct in England, The unconformity is often small and 
it is difficult to determine a plane of separation, as rocks of the 
Upper Coal Measures closely resemble the type, which at one time 
was thought to be characteristic of the later period. But in consid¬ 
erable areas, the case is clear, for Permian rests on upturned, eroded 
Coal Measures. There appears to be good reason for believing that 
tbe system of flexures, traceable from England across France and 
Belgium into Prussia, originated toward end of Coal Measures 

deposition. 

Permian deposits of Great Britain are equivalent to the Zech- 
stein and Rothliegende of the Continent, as Murchison*®held. They 
are absent from southern England and Wales and Hull believes that 
that area was exposed to denudation during the Permian interval. 
The Zeehstcin (Magnesian Limestone) has escaped erosion In only 
petty areas but the Rothliegende, covering extensive spaces in sev¬ 
eral fields, is thoroughly welt marked, consisting chiefly of red and 
purple marls and sandstones, with occasional conglomerates and 
.sometimes, on top, a breccia, containing fragments of trap and 
Silurian rocks. In the South Staffordshire coal field, the thickness 

»®R. I. Murchison, "Siluna," p. 347 ; E - Hull “Coal-Fields of Great 
Britain4th ed,, i68li p. 5 — 4 . 
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is estimated by Jukes* 11 at from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, but the lower 
portion is almost beyond doubt of Coal Measures age. In other 
fields it is much less. Coal rarely occurs; Jukes notes a local seam, 
io inches thick and resting on fireclay. Numerous casts of Sigti- 
larla were obtained from red sandstones lower in the section. 

The Carboniferous deposits have been grouped into: 

Upper Carboniferous, Upper Coal Measures; Middle Coal 
Measures or Pennant Series; Lower Coal Measures or Canister 
Series; Millstone Grit, 

Ix>wer Carboniferous, Yoredale Shales, equal in part to Pen- 
die ride; Carboniferous Limestone. 

Classification of the Coal Measures is perplexing and field work¬ 
ers have employed designations in the local sense* Kidston has 
offered a grouping based on an elaborate study of the plants: 

Radstotkian Series; Staffordbn Series; Westphalian Series; 
Lanarkian Series. 

The first two are the Upper, the third is the Middle, while the 
fourth includes the Lower Coal Measures and the Millstone Grit sa 

Happily, the matters involved in this study have, except in a few 
cases, little to do with questions of classification, so that, in prepa¬ 
ration of synopses of reports, it is sufficient usually to accept the 
grouping employed by the authors- 

The South Wale* Coalfield .—This, in the southern portion of 
England and Wales, w as restudied by A* Strahan, W. Gibson, R. H. 
Tiddemau and T. C. CantrilL® 1 It extends from Monmouthshire at 
the east to Pembrokeshire at the west. The Permian is not present 
but the Carboniferous, Upper and Lower, is well marked. The 
Coal Measures are readily divisible into Upper, Pennant or Middle, 
and Lower, which are now regarded as equivalent to those of other 
fields. The Millstone Grit is persistent and characteristic; it and 
the Coal Measures thicken greatly toward the east; but their total 

n j. B Jukes, w The South Staffordshire CoaE-Fidd* 1 * ad Ed , 1 ^ 59 , pp, 
12, 13, 

** This classification ws presented first in tGEE, but the final statement 
with explanations is given in R. Kidston, Tranj, Roy. $ QCi Edinb,, VqI. U 
nji4> PP- 74 * 75 * 

■ *» u The Soudi Wales Coal-Field/' FarEs I.-X^ Geo!. Surv* Mm, 
lSgo-ipz, 
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thickness is much less than was estimated by the earlier survey. 
The Lower Carboniferous limestones and shales arc without coal. 

The Upper Coal Measures, consisting of shales and sandstones 
with mostly irregular coal seams, has at base a well-defined per¬ 
sistent coal, known as Mynyddislwyn, Llanwit I, Werufffaith and 
Swansea in different districts. A vertical section of III feet in 
the Blackwood Valley near Newport of Monmouthshire, shows 5:3c 
coals, 6 to 30 inches thick, but they are extremely irregular. The 
Mynyddislwyn is double and the parting varies in thickness j in one 
area, it varies from 2 to 24 ™ another, from 6 inches to 15 

feet, while in another the parting of 2 feet becomes 15 feet within a 
short distance. Crossbedded sandstone is not unusual in the eastern 
part of the field. 

The middle division or Pennant Grit is for the most part a clayey 
somewhat feldspathic rock at the east, which thickens very rapidly 
toward the west, where it is broken by shales. No workable coals 
are known at the east but southwardly and westwardly several 
scams become workable, though as a rule the coal is of inferior 
quality. The Tillery Coal, known in portions of the field as the 
Brither, Rhondda 2, Ynysarwed and Gam Swill, is at the base. 
This Grit has occasional bands of conglomerate, containing quartz 
pebbles and rounded fragments of ironstone, coal and Coal Meas¬ 
ures rocks. In Glamorganshire, where shales are in upper part of 
the Pennant, there are three workable seams, while farther west 
some coals are important. A crossbedded sandstone is the roof of 
Rhondda 2 ; at others that roof is conglomerate with pebbles of iron¬ 
stone and coal; this is common in western localities. 

The Lower or Steam Coal Series consists very largely of shale 
at the east but sandstone increases toward the west. It contains 
the coals which have made the field so important. In the upper por¬ 
tion, below the Tillery- Coal, there occurs a notable thickness of red 
shale, which is very characteristic along the eastern side. The 
rocks generally show much variation, thickening rapidly toward the 
west, where they become coarser. 

The coal seams change much in structure as welt as in quality, 
but some of them are so persistent as to be definite stratigraphical 
horizons. The best-marked seam is that known as the Rock, Black, 
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Ras-Las, Nino feet, Bydylog in different parts of the field; its varia¬ 
tions may be taken as typical At most local itics, it is double witii 
a variable parting of day, but there are definite partings, without 
inorganic deposit, separating benches, differing in the character of 
their coal. At some localities, it is troubled by "nips," the shale 
roof disappearing and the underclay becoming sandstone, while the 
coal thins away* In some districts there are considerable areas 
where the coal is so poor that it is not worth mining; yet, in most 
localities, it is a thick bed and yields excellent coal 

Washouts ^ are by no means infrequent. The Ras-las is miss¬ 
ing at one place m northern Monmouth. In the Ebbw Valley of the 
same county, a great washout was encountered, extending i r 2O0 
yards and causing removal of a section, tl6 yards thick, with three 
coals, Three-Quarters, Black and Yard. The Ras-las has been 
washed out for not less than a mile in the Sirhovvy Valley; in the 
Bargoed-Taff Valley it has been rendered almost worthless at many 
places by wedge-shaped masses of shale, cutting down to or nearly 
to the base of the seam, but not below it. These resemble channels 
of rivulet$* filled with mud before deposit of the overlying rocks. 
Local deposits of coal are not unusual De la Beche* 4 saw, near the 
village of Bagelly in southern Pembrokeshire, some irregular masses 
of stone coal One, semi-oval is 1 40 yards long, 40 wide and 10 
deep; four others of similar type were observed. Such coals seem 
to characterize the Millstone Grit, since all are local Cannel is not 
abundant; iE may be on top or midway in a coal seam, but it is 
always in contact with the coal. A seam, one foot thick, was seen 
at one place, but it appears to be local. 

Strahan 118 has emphasized the plasticity of shale when between 
more resistant rocks as shown at some places in the Neath Valley. 
There as well as in Cyuon Valley near an overthrust fault, the Nine- 
feet coal has a layer of shale pressed in to dose wrinkles; the coal 
has become schistose, weathering into plaqucttcs, with razor edges, 
slickensided and very brittle. 

The lower shales and sandstones of the Lower Coal Series have 

M H. Tr de k Beebe, H On Geology of Southern Pembrokeshire,* Trans, 
GioL II.. Vol. 2, 1829, p. 10- 

** A. Slrahan, Part IV., p. 16; Part V., p. 65. 
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yielded many trunks of trees, some of which are now in the Museum 
at Swansea. Many years ago, dc la Bechc and Logan 1 ’-’ saw two 
erect stems near the head of Swansea V alley in Glamorgan , the 
shale underlying the sandstone was uncovered and found to contain 
abundance of vegetable remains, proving it to be a vegetable soil, but 
the statement does not indicate that roots were found attached to 
the stems* The trees were SigUlario; vertical stems of this type 
occur frequently. 

Coals in this field decrease in volatile content downwardly; the 
Upper and Pennant coals are gas, while those of the Lower Series 
are steam coals. But the variation is more marked in all seams as 
they are followed westward; gas coals become steam coals and the 
steam coals become anthracitic until at last in the western portion 
anthracite prevails. It should be noted here that the total thickness 
of measures in the anthracitic area is very much less than was esti¬ 
mated by the earlier surveyors. Strahan” has given an elaborate 
discussion of the conditions, which w'ell deserves careful consid¬ 
eration. 

The South Staffordshire Coalfield ™—This is chiefly in the 
southern part of Stafford but extends into the adjoining counties of 
Worcester, Shropshire, Warwick and Salop. The region has un¬ 
dergone great disturbance and correlation is hardly possible in some 
portions, but the relations are clear in the northern districts. The 
Lower Carboniferous and the Millstone Grit are not reached but 
the Permian and the Coal Measures are present. The boundan- 
bet ween these formations had not been determined at the time when 
Jukes wrote; they appear to pass gradually one into the other. No 
unconformity has been seen between Coal Measures and the deposits 
taken to be Permian. The latter according to Jukes arc from 1,000 
to 3,000 feet thick and are extremely variable. Observations by 
geologists in recent years make more than probable that the lower 
part of this Permian belongs to the Radstockian Series of Kidston. 

The succession below Permian, according to Jukes, is: (1) The 


««H. T. d t la Bechc. “Geological Observer," Atner, ed., jSsi. p. 482. 

» T \ Strahan and VV. Pollard. “ The Coals of South Wales,” etc-, Mem. 
Geot. Survey. J908, pp- 65 et seq. 

*s I B. Jukes, "The South Staffordshire Coal-Field," Mem. Geo I, Survey, 
■26 ed., i8j>. 
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Halesowen Sandstone Group; (2) The Red Coal Measures Clays; 
(3) The Coal Measures, The first and second are each about 300 
feet thick; the Coal Measures have a mini mum thickness at the 
south of about 400 feet and increase northwardly to possibly 1,300. 

The Halesowen Sandstones and the Red Clays were thought for 
a long time to be Permian, but careful study by Ramsay, Hull and 
Jukes fixed their place finally in the Coal Measures, The Hale¬ 
sowen sandstone5 are olive-green, brownish to yellow' sandstones 
with two thin coals. They rest on a mass of red, green and mottled 
clays containing a thin coal, occasionally 9 inches thick. The pre¬ 
dominating color is red. 

Six persistently important seams of coal are present in the Coal 
Measures along with a much larger number of thsn or dirty seams, 
which arc without value. Among the latter is the Herring Coal in 
upper part of the section; it is a local deposit, almost worthless as 
coal, but is of interest because it contains great numbers of fish 
spines, whence the name given by miners. The remarkable feature 
in this field is the tendency of coal seams to divide, shown most 
strikingly by the Thick Coal. This seam, with a roof of black shale, 
consists of 8 to 14 benches, resting directly on each other or sepa¬ 
rated by thin partings of clay or shale. Kach bench has its own 
name and retains its character throughout the Thick Coal district. 
At 2 miles north from Dudley there are eleven benches, with about 
36 feet of coal, and partings, in all, amounting to 3 f«t; at I mile 
east from Dudley it has 28 feet of coal in 12 benches and less than 
2 feet of partings. The Top Slipper and the White, in upper part 
of the seam, are the best house fuels, but next best are the Sawyer 
and Slipper in the lowest fourth, The best coking coals are from 
the Tow, betow the top fourth, and the Benches at the bottom, both 
of which contain much mineral charcoal. 1 hese are the conditions 
near Dudley but changes appear quickly in exery direction. North¬ 
ward, the Roof and Top Slipper pass off as a separate seam, the 
Ftving Reed, which, at Cosely, is &4 feet above the Thick, and at 
Billston still farther north, the interval is 20S feet. The Flying 
Reed thins away not far from Billston. The Thick and the Brooch 
Coals are almost parallel in this area, the Flying Reed diagonating 
between them. The other benches of the Thick show a similar 
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tendency to separate and eventually that seam appears to be repr<. 
sentcd by 9 seams in a vertical section of about 400 feet. The same 
features were observed in other seams, though to less extent. The 
Heathen Coal, at about 20 feet below the Thick in the Dudley area, 
j, at times 43 feet above the Lower Heathen, though these are 
united in some districts. The New Mine Coal divides near Bentley 
into two seams, separated by 33 feet of sandstone and shale; and the 
Bottom Coal parting, ordinarily 1 foot, becomes 5 ° 

The coal seams show as elsewhere variations in thickness and in 
quality, but these are most marked where the area ;s near the 
original limit of the seam. The coal is bituminous throughout. 
There is little cannel. 

Much red and mottled clay and ctnnch is present above and be¬ 
low the Thick Coal ’, similar rock occurs near Briertcy Hill m thc 
lowest portion of the Coal Measures. Crossbeddcd sandstone is not 
wanting and there are many beds of ironstone. 

“Rock faults" and “swells” occur only too frequently. At the 
Old Earemoor colliery, the measures are regular, hut at the New 
Barenw, the upper portion of the Thick Coal, 9 feet thickets 
on 42 feet of sandy shale, below which are 44 feet of rock binds 
to the Heathen Coal, which at times is replaced by the rock^ 1 he 
lower part of the Thick Coal fringes out on both sides into the rock 
mass. This is 282 yards wide and it has been followed northward 
for 400 yards without reaching the end. The bottom of this rock 
descends toward the north, cutting the lower bands of the coal and 
the underlying rocks to the Upper Heathen Coal Thin wedges of 
sandstone extend into the coal “Swells” are risings of the floor, 
often one or two hundred yards long. Jukes thinks that they may 
have been merely heaps of sand or mud. An important swell in 
the Baremoor colliery showed that partings in the coal thickened 
appreciably as they approached the swell, with which they united. 

There is complete conformity throughout the Coal Measures, 
Ironstone beds in many cases contain numerous marine fossils. 

The North Staffordshire Coalfield, surveyed by Gibson” has the 
sequence complete. The Upper Coal Measures or tire Red and Grey 
(J ^r Q fcs0R u Tbe Geofogy of Coal and Coal-Mining. 1 ' London, igoS, pp. 
1^5-182- 
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Series of Gibson, consists of the Keele, Newcastle and Etruria Marl 
groups. The Keele is equivalent to the lower part of the Permian 
of South Staffordshire while the other groups answer to the Hale¬ 
sowen sandstones and Red Coal Measures Clays of that field. The 
Keele is the Radstockian of Kidston and the other groups form his 
Staffordian. The total thickness is 2,500 feet. The Grey Series is 
grouped into Black Band, Middle and Lower Coal Measures with 
thickness of about 5*600 feet. The Millstone Grit and the Lower 
Carboniferous, which are reached at the northern side of the field, 
are without economic interest. 

The Keele consists of red sandstones and marls, which are easily 
distinguished from the Etruria Gays and from those which occur at 
various horizons in the Middle and Lower Coal Measures. The 
Newcastle group, largely sandstone, contains four thin coals, lint 
Keele and Etruria are barren. 

The Black Band, only 400 feet thick, has three Or more coats 
associated with the valuable deposits of black band, but the impor¬ 
tant seams are in the Middle Coal Measures, there being 13 of work¬ 
able thickness and yielding good coal. Most of them average almost 
6 feet, seldom reaching 8 feet. Several workable seams are in the 
Lower Measures. In greatest part, the coals are steam or house 
fuels, hut as they approach the anticline Or western boundary of the 
field, they often change into coking and gas coal. 

Marine fossils have been obtained from g horizons, the bands 
being distributed in the column from ba&e oi the Coal Measures up 
to within 700 feet of Black Band. The Keele group has 3 horizons, 
from which Spir orbit has been obtained; these horizons have been 
recognized in deposits overlying the Halesowen Sandstones in South 
Staffordshire. 

The Lancashire Coalfield.— This is one of the most important in 
England. Bolton 1 * 0 gave a summary description of it in 1897, util¬ 
izing results of studies by himself and earlier observers. The Per¬ 
mian deposits in the Fendle range rest on upturned and denuded 
edges of Coal Measures and pass beyond them to the Millstone Grit. 

The Upper Coal Measures, best shown in the Manchester area, 

“*H. Botton, "The Lancashire Coal Field,” Traits, N, Y. Acad. Sci., 
VoL XVI., 169?. pp- 237-339, 
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not far from 2,000 feet thick, consists of reddish shales and sand’ 
stones with some thin limestones. At Bradford colliery, near Ard- 
wiek, 7 coat seams, 10 inches to 3 6 inches, were found in a 

section of about 700 feet. These have been exhausted. The Mid¬ 
dle Coat Measures, not far from 3,000 feet thick, contains about 10 
workable seams, which are practically persistent, though some of 
them vary greatly. The coat is apt to be inferior when the thick¬ 
ness exceeds 4 feet, as it is injured by increasing number of thin 
dirt-bands. The Wigan can net has abundance of fish remains and 
Stigniaria. The sedimentary deposits are extremely irregular, hun¬ 
dreds of feet of shale at one place being represented by a few feet 
of sandstone at another. A notable mass of red sandstone, with 
plant remains and 146 feet thick, tests on the Blenfire Coal at Glotl- 
wick colliery in the extreme eastern part of the field. The Lower 
Coal Measures, about t,20Q feet thick, has numerous seams but, for 
the most part, they are thin. The Bassey or Salts Mine Coat has a 
maximum of 23 feet, but its coal is inferior and little used, I he 
Canister, where thickest, has two benches, Upper hoot and Canister, 
when united, the bed has thickness of 8 feet, hut in a large area 
these are "separated, the interval reaching 3° feet, and the benches 
become 2 feet 6 inches and 8 inches. The Millstone Grit, about 
5,000 feet thick, has a thin coal seam in the upper division or Rough 
Rock, and another lower down. Casts of Lcpidodendron, Sigil- 
laria and Catamites are numerous in several sandstones and the 
shales often yield marine fossils, 

Hull’s 1 ® 1 studies have supplied most of the information available 
for this field. In one of his memoirs, he has described in detail the 
Wigan area, central in the field. The Permian, chiefly red sand¬ 
stone, is not found anywhere in contact with the Coal Measures, but 
the unconformity is beyond doubt, as L pper Coal Measures are not 
present at some localities where undoubted Permian occurs. It 
contains no coal. 

The Upper Coal Measures, about 1.500 feet thick, red and gray 
sandstones and marts with bands of limestone, has no workable 
coals. The Middle Coal Measures, about 2,500 feet thick, and con- 

ioi e, Hull, " The Geology of the Country' Around Wigan," Mem. G»l. 
Survey, id Ed., 1862, pp. 
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taining nil of the thick coals, consists of reddish, gray, yellow sand¬ 
stones and shales with coals and fireclays. The last are rich in 
Stigmaria. The Coal seams vary much in quality as well as in 
thickness. In the western part of the area, one portion of the sec¬ 
tion contains only unimportant coals hut in the eastern part, near 
Wigan, it has, beside some thin streaks, the Haigh \ard, an excel¬ 
lent coking coal, as well as the King and the Cannel. The King has 
a maximum of 7 feet near Haigh, but thence as a ccnter.it thins 
away toward north, west and south. The Cannel has chiei impor¬ 
tance near Wigan, where it is 3 feet thick; but it is a lens, thinning 
away in all directions and it is represented by ordinary coal toward 
the eastern border. This and the King coal are almost in contact 
in a considerable area, but northwardly they separate until the inter¬ 
val becomes 60 feet. A cannel, 2 feet 3 inches, is In the St Helen's 
section at several hundred feet above the place of that at Wigan, 
but it disappears northwardly and is represented by black shale at 


W1 cinn, 

The Lower Coal Measures, about 1,800 feet thick, consists of 
micaceous flagstones, shales with thin coals. The fourth seam is 
the Canister resting on a silicious underday; the third is the Bullion 
Coal in whose roof are the “ bullions,” nodules of argillaceous lime¬ 
stone with Goniatitis. Marine fossils are found in the black roof 
shales. The Millstone Grit, coarse grits, flagstones and shales, has 
onlv two or three thin coals. 

The sandstones of the Coal Measures and Millstone Grit are 
often reddish. Those of the Grit arc in great part crossbedded. 
while those of the Coal Measures are described as “generally cross- 
bedded, micaceous, ripple-marked and exhibit sun-cracks, perfora¬ 
tions and tracks of annelides and perhaps of mollusksI he roof 
of the fifth coal of the Lower Coal Measures has vertical Sigiltma. 
The luce 4-feet coal, near top of Middle Coal Measures, has thou¬ 
sands of vertical stems m its roof throughout the Wigan district. 
Anthracosia and Anthracoptifi* arc at several horizons in the Mid¬ 


dle Coal Measures and marine fossils are abundant in the Lower 
Measures. The Wigan cannel contains Megalith thys, Holopty chius, 

Ctettoptychius and Diplopterus. 

No "washout” is noted by Hull or Bolton. 
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The Yorkshire Coalfield was described elaborately by Green 16 
and his associates. It contains the whole column from Permian to 
the upper part of the Lower Carboniferous. The succession is: 
Permian, represented by the Magnesian Limestone, the Zeehstem; 
Upper Coal Measures, perhaps 150 feet; Middle Coal Measures, 
about 3,300 feet; Lower Coal Measures, about i,6oo feet; Millstone 
Grit, perhaps 2,000 feet; Voredalo Shales; Carboniferous Limestone 

is not reached, 

Permian and Upper Coal Measures deposits remain at very few 
localities and for the most part the boundary is obscure, for the rela¬ 
tions of the lower beds are in dispute. The Magnesian Limestone 
rests unton fprmably upon the rocks in question. Xtar Polityfract 
is a great sandstone, averaging not less than 75 feet, resting on a out 
40 feet of purple shale and yellow sandstone. It seems to be con¬ 
formable to the underlying beds but is distinctly urconformablo to 
the overlying Magnesian Limestone. This rock was referred by 
Smith and by Sedgwick to the base of the Permian, their conclusion 
being due in great measure to the red color, but Green asserts that 
this cannot be taken as criterion, for red color characterizes many 
deposits, which belong undeniably to the Coal Measures. Xear 
Conisborotigb, the Pontefract is wanting and the Magnesian Lime¬ 
stone overlies 34 feet of very red beds. These rest conformably 
upon the underlying beds and contain Coal Measures types of Nett- 
ropier is, SphenopUris and Stigmario. The Red Rock of Rother¬ 
ham, a great mass of sandstone and shale, occupies a trough eroded 
in t h c Middle Coal Measures, Its age is in dispute and Green 
declines to commit himself to either interpretation. The mass is 
certainly unconformahle to the Coal Measures but a distinct expo¬ 
sure at one locality shows it distinctly unconformahle to the un¬ 
doubted Permian beds above. 

Coal seams are the most nearly constant deposits, because formed 
in swamps; but swamps must end somewhere; at their margins coal 
becomes impure, is split by increasing number of clay or sand layers 
until at length it is replaced with sandstone or shale. Evidence is 

r« A, H, Green, R. Russell and others, * The Geology of the Yorkshire 
Coal-Fields," Mem. Geo!, Survey, 1878, PP. *hi and 

lit Green and Russelt, pp. 481-486, 

PROC. A***- Min- SOC, US. FT, MCWKR 17. tp*°- 
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ample, showing - that there were many contemporaneous swamps, 
separated by low divides; their coals are at the same horizons but 
conditions must have differed locally, for the coal is not the same in 
all. The existence of such separated areas is distinct at many hori¬ 
zons. The Canister Coal is present in the southern pari of the field 
but is wanting at the north- The Better Bed is very- irregular at 
the south but is important at the north. The Silkstone Coal is very 
good near Caw thorns, but thence for a long distance it is badly 
broken; when the regular seam is reached again at this horizon, it 
is of different character. More striking is the occurrence of petty 
isolated swamps, occupying depressions on surface of great sand 
heaps. Many seams are important only within very limited areas 
and sometimes a whole group of coals disappears. 404 

The composition of the coal in the several benches of a seam is 
rarely the same and occasionally the difference is notable. One 
bench may yield semi-anthracite and another bituminous coal, that 
from one bench may be caking and that from another may be tion- 
csking. Variations of this type are so numerous as to be common¬ 
place- 143 Cannel, the “stone coal” or miners or, if it contain high 
ash, "johnnies,” is not rare. It has no definite position; it may be 
at the top or bottom or in the middle of a seam; a whole seam may 
consist of cannel; but in every case it is lenticular. 

The coal varies in thickness as well as In quality. A great many 
seams are worthless because of ash or sulphur; even in any seam 
one bench may be clean, another dirty; the coal at one mine may be 
excellent, at another near by, it may be unfit for use- Faux-mur 
and faux-toit are characteristic, inferior coal at top or bottom or 
both being reported from many localities. The fnux-nuir of the 
Silkstone Coal is crowded with Stigmaria at one mine. The roof 
of the Ganister Coal has marine fossils in the shale as well as in the 
*+ bullions H Clarice fossils are in iltc roofs of several coals in 
the Millstone Grit. These occur rarely in the Middle Coal Meas¬ 
ures and the black shales containing them are thin. 1 * 4 

1*4 Op. cit, pp. SO, 21 , ! 2 &. 34 = f 294, 3 °°. 4m, 441 and many others, 

wa Op. cit., pp, 370, 271, 281. 3 $s and others, 

iv* These have been studied by M. C. Stopei and D, M, S. Watson, Plul. 
Tram. Roy. Sot., Ser. B. Vol. see, 19c®, pp. 167-208. 

let Green and Russell, op. cit., 40, 63, 70, 7 L HO, 230, etc. 
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Coal seams are rarely single* usually are divided imo benches b\ 
partings of day or sandstone which may vary greatly in thickness, 
though ordinarily the variations are within narrow limits. At times 
they are great enough to render the identification of seams more 
than perplexing. The Bees ton Coal has its two benches in contact 
at Becston, but within a short distance they are separated by an 
interval of 30 feet. Three scams of the Brown Metals Group show 
notable changes in relative positions; the interval between Number 
1 and Number 2 is 6 inches to 56 feet, and that from Number 2 to 
Number 3 is from 12 to 66 feet. Other illustrations are noted, but 
these suffice lor illustration, 1 * 9 

Contemporaneous erosion is by no means unusual and at some 
localities its work was extensive. In this, one may see evidence of 
areal changes of level. Near Penistone, a tunnel has disclosed 
proof that the region was exposed to denudation for a time in the 
early part of the Middle Coal Measures. A hill of Coal Measure 
sandstone remained* against which shales and two coal seams abut, 
which were formed in the valley around the hill. The Handworth 
Sandstone, southeast from Sheffield, occupies a valley eroded in the 
underlying shales, but is conformable to the overlying measures. 
The great red sandstone of Rotherham is unconformable to the un¬ 
derlying measures, occupying a broad valley cut in them. Coal 
seams are troubled by "rock faults” of one sort or another. The 
Old Hards Coal is wanting in some collieries, having been replaced 
with a deposit containing pebbles and water worn bowlders. The 
Haigh Moor Coal, one of the most important seams, is injured so 
badly by rock filling the lines of old watercourses, that in one district 
it is practically worthless, The “faults” are from 8 to 70 feet 
across and have northwest-southeast direction. At times they arc 
irregutar. there being broad bands of sandstone, connected by nar¬ 
row strips, which suggest a scries of ponds. 1 " 

The Silkstone Coal (Middleton Main) is troubled by "splits,” 
which re-unite. Kendall 11 * examined one at Whit wood, where the 

i" Green md Russell, pp- 289-298, 

i»»Cwn and Russell, pp. 140. a 3 i, 343-34?, 307 . 4S2, 6B9. 
ii«P. F. Kendall. "On the splitting of Coat-Seams by Partings of Dirt." 
Tram. Itttt. 3 /iw. VoL LtV, 1918, PP- 1-21. 
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Top Coal rises until it is 29 feet above the Bottom, thence descends 
until the two benches are again in contact: the same condition is 
shown in a second drift as well as in a neighboring colliery. This 
phenomenon is not rare; it has been observed in several seams 
within the Yorkshire field and geologists have reported its occur¬ 
rence in other fields, Kendall thinks it is due to the filling of a 
channel with sand or clay, over which the swamp extended. The 
Originally level top of the in-swept material is now convex while the 
originally convex bottom is fiat. He conceives that during conver¬ 
sion of the peat into coal, the thin borders of the enclosed mass 
adjusted themselves to the changing thickness of the organic mate¬ 
rial until the upper surface became convex and the bottom flat. 
The existence of the gravel deposit has been proved along its west 
side for about 5 miles; the mass has been crossed by drifts at two 
places, which show a width of not less than 1,200 feet. Existence 
of such “ splits" is known in the Silkslone Coat at many places, but 
these have not been connected by continuous workings. Kendall 
feels justified in asserting that the splits mark courses of ancient 
streams. 

Limestone rarely occurs in the Ttorkshire field, the prevailing 
rocks being sandstones, shales and underclays. The mollusks are 
mostly jinthfg£Osi<i and slnthrctcoiiiyG, which arc at many horizons, 
but undoubted marine forms are present in some thin black shales. 
The sandstones vary from conglomerate to fine-grained. The 
coarser rocks are irregularly bedded and in many cases they resem¬ 
ble huge heaps, thinning away in all directions. But there are such 
deposits, especially in the Millstone Grit, of vast extent and showing 
little variation in thickness or character. Lcpidodeadron and Coin- 
mites casts are not rare. Nearly all sandstones, coarse and fine 
alike, are false-bedded, often with marked current- or cross-bedding, 
and the finer sandstones frequently are ripple-marked. Shales may 
be sandy, blocky, passing into sandstones, or they may be argilla¬ 
ceous; sometimes they are black, passing occasionally into cannel- 
Underelay, known as Spavin or Seat Earth, is usually day, always 
unstrattfied, never splits into layers, breaks into irregular blocks and 
always contains Stigmaria, with rootlets ramifying in every direc¬ 
tion. “ Many instances have been observed where fossilized trunks 
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of trees, still standing erect in the position in which they grew, and 
attached to their roots, rise out of an unde relay. At times, the 
underclay underlies carbonaceous shale. Canister is a very hard 
silicious earth, which is seat to numerous coals, especially in the 
Lower Coal Measures. 111 

Green mentions (p. 123) that an erect stem was seen rooted in 
a thin seam of coal and passing up into sandstone. Sorby 11 * gave a 
brief note respecting erect stems, which he saw at Wadsiey. In 
preparing the surface for a public building, the workmen exposed 
a considerable number of such stems. Sorb) induced the authori¬ 
ties to construct sheds in order to preserve the finer specimens. 
The trees appeared to have grown in what is now a clay-like shale, 
then died and become decomposed to the top of the surrounding 
mud. They were hollow* stumps and were filted with sand like that 
of the overlying sandstone. The stems are SigMoria and the roots 
are Stigmaria. The largest and best specimen has diameter of 5 
feet 2 indies and the top is not ragged. The roots, which bifurcate, 
are shown well to a distance of 6 feet from the stump. A prostrate 
stem lay alongside. Five stumps were exposed in a space of 40 or 
50 yards. 

In the Northern field, within Durham and Northumberland, coal 
scams make their appearance in the Lower Carboniferous and attain 
some economic importance, These become valuable in portions of 
Scotland, where they are the source of fuel supply for leading in¬ 
dustries. It is unnecessary to dwell on the several fields, as, for 
the most part, the general conditions differ in the Coal Measures 
very little from those observed in England. It will suffice to make 
reference to but one field in Scotland. 

The coalfield of the Lothians is in Edinburghshire and Linlith¬ 
gowshire. It was studied long ago by Howell, Geikle and Young 
but more recently was examined in detail by Cadell. 1 " The suc- 


111 Green and Russell, p£, 14. 1?. 37, 58. &>> 97 . 114. [40, 300. 323. 4®*. 
43", 406, 649> 6W- 

iii H, C. Sorby, 11 On the Remains of a Fossil Forest in the Coal Meas¬ 
ures at Wadsley, near Sheffield,* Quart. Jour. Grot. See., Vol, 31, 1875, P- 4 S& 
u* h. M. Cad til, " The Geology of the Oil Shalefitld of the Lathians," 
Trans. Edi h. Geo!. See.. Vol. VI It.. 1901, pp, ltd et set],; Mem. Geol, Survey, 
1906. 1910; - The Story of the Forth,” Glasgow. 1913, 
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cession as determined by him is : Coal Measure, 1,000 feet, r^d satt 1 
stones above, coal seams in lower portion; Millstone Gnt, po feet, 
without coal seams; Carboniferous Limestone, 2,000 feet limestone, 
volcanic bed, coal seams, the Hurlet limestone at base; Calciterons 
Sandstone, divided into (1) Oil Shale Group, n ,ooo eet, 
thin coals in upper part and oil shales in middle an s ’ 

(2) Cement Stone group, without coal and resting on t e 

The great Carboniferous Limestone, thousands of feet thick m 
portions of England, is split up here into not more than a half dozen 
beds, each at most So feet thick, with sandstones, shales and coal 
seams in the intervals. There are many coals, almost 50. and at 
least ,7 of them exceed 3 feet in thickness. One has maxmmm of 
8 feet and another of almost 6 feet. These are thoroughly typical 
and rest on underclays with abundant Sparta m place. Iron¬ 
stone, economically important, occurs at many horizons. At n g - 
„ess in the Ro'ness area, Cadel! more than once explored an old 
forest exposed by workings on the Craw Coal. On one occasion 
L counted ti 3 stumps, Sigillari u, distributed along 400 yards of 
roadway Thev were arranged in clumps and were from two and 

oZ uU « two =”1 °»= h*» <** “ <lii ‘ ,,,Cl ' r - ” 

proportion were prostmte. Cade,, coneetves that they - 
Lkcn off bv a violent wind from Hie south, ns mort of them he 
over toward the north. The vertical stumps were 6 ,fed with for- 
• j ..j tu Kark remained as coal. One of the sand- 

ston^Xplc-^rked.has casts of fresh-water shells and flattened 

^TwJ thiiTc^L Two-feet and Houston, are about 1,000 feet 
below the Hurlet limestone; they arc true coal seams hut are very- 
high in ash. The Houston, at one place, is 3 f«* 9 mehes in 4 

, . , f 3 nnel directiv under the top bench; at 

benches, including a a-mch cannei. u 1 \ 

another, it it somewhat more than ,1 feet and ha, a bench of o,l 

abate. The r«I ia sort, hot a. its hat “ d “* ,. . . 

The notable feature of the group is the 0,1 Shalva, wh.ch ts 
caailv recognitcd. It give, a brown streak. is tough, restate the 
weather and ia not gritty. The thickness vane,; at tuna a deposit 
disappears nr passes into ordinary shale: at others.,, may reach .5 
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feet, including partings of ordinary clay. It is finely laminated, but 
this feature is distinct usually only in “spent day/’ that which has 
been treated* Thin streaks have been discovered in shales within 
the Carboniferous Limestone, but they are unimportant. Four im¬ 
portant horizons are in the Calcifercus Sandstone, the chief one 
being at 3,200 feet below the Limestone base. At some places, the 
shale has many impressions of fish; at others it is composed almost 
wholly of minute cyprids and crustaceans, 50 abundant that the shale 
resembles fine linseed cake. With these are fragments of ferns. 
The lagoon of deposit had an area of not less than 3 $o square miles. 
The best shale has fixed carbon. 5; volatile, 25; ash, 70 per cent, A 
yield of 30 gallons of oil per ton is that of good shale. 

The Craigleith Sandstone, at base of the Calciferous, is wdl 
marked in the Edinburgh area, whence Witham obtained his tree, 
which, evidently, was a " snag.” Brown 11 * described this sandstone 
as made up of lenses, thinning out in all directions and dovetailing. 
Coalv laminations, derived from drifted material, arc numerous. 
The water was shallow; sun-cracks, worm tracks, ripple-marks, 
rainprints and footprints of labyrinthodonts have been observed. 
Brown found in the quarry a large block of current-bedded sand- 
stone containing several casts of Icpidodcndron. I he largest trag- 
ment, 3 feet long and 14 inches wide, was somewhat compressed and 
retained some of its bark, converted into coal. At one side in the 
interior was a thick layer of brown material, but the rest of the 
cavity was filled with sand. The brown substance contained num¬ 
bers of the gasterpod, FtaSyosiomdh, and the “ nests ” were formed 
before the sand was deposited, for the lamina of the latter curve 
around them. This gasteropod was probably an estuarine form. 
At another locality, it is associated with Spirorbis pusillus, which 
may indicate marine conditions. At the same time, the Craighill 
species has peculiarities, which lead Brown to suggest that, like 
Hvdrobia, the genus may have had fresh-, brackish- and salt-water 
species. The question of adjustibility of molluscs to changing ma¬ 
rine or fresh-water conditions is unimportant. They can and do 

Brown, “On the occurrence of Gaiteropods (FlatycrslDmelfo scolo- 
burpahnsis) in a Ltpidodendro* from Crai«tti!T Quarry, Edinburgh/’ Tram. 
Edi»b. Gtol. Sot.. VoL VO.. 169?. PP = 44 -* 5 l- 
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adjust themselves. De la Beche’ 11 states that Volute magnify lira 
high up in brackish water near Port Jackson, Australia, and that an 
Area inhabits the fresh-water of Jumna River at i,000 miles from 
the sea. G, B. Sowcrby had informed him that an Astartc and a 
Cardita had been found in pools on the ice near Melville Island, and 
that a Nueula lives in the Ganges at Banda. An Anadon thrives m 
brackish water at the Commercial Docks of London, where tt is 
associated with a MytHus brought from the Danube. He cites - ic- 
Culloch, whose experiments proved that many marine fish and crus¬ 
taceans can become habituated even in fresh-water. Almost So 
years ago, J. W, Bailey discovered a strange commingling of fresh¬ 
water and marine types in the Hudson River near West Point, 
where one reaches practically the limit of brackish water. 


South America. 

Brasil— Permo-Carboniferous rocks have been reported from 
several countries in South America and have been described in 
admirable memoirs; but such deposits are most important in Brari, 
where, according to Brnnncr.‘“ “the Penman ...fur «"““«■£ 
Brazilian scries,” They were recognised hy Eachwege in 1,3 , 

since that time, they have Keen studied in the several state by many- 
geologists, among them, F. do Caslelnau. O. A_ Derby. C. F. Hant, 
bliveira. P. W. I-ond atid M. A. R. Lisboa. For the most part the 
examinations were reconnaissances, sufficing to prove extent ot the 
deposits, hut giving detailed information respecting few areas. 
Whether or not the Coal Measures are present remains to he deter¬ 
mined. The Permo-Carboniferous has coal m the southernmost 

Sta Hartt 1 " states that Perigot discovered the coalfields of southern 
Brasil in 1841 A detailed study of the deposits in Santa Catharina 
was made by U. Plant, whose report, made in 1BG9, was republished 
bj Ham. On the Rio Candiota, Plant found, in a section of 70 
n*H. T. de la Beche. " Researches in Theoretical Geology,” Amer, id, 

N ‘ mj 8 C B^cr^burlims of the Geology of Brazil," Bull* G«f. S,r. 

^ Ph > sicsi1 ^gfBpliy of Bra*!)” Boston, 

iSyO. PPa 519-531. 
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feet 56 feet of coal in four seams, 3,11. 17 an( * 2 S ^et. Coal rrotn 
the 17-feet seam was tested by steamers on the Rio Grande wit 
good results, though the ash is high. The coal is caking and yields 
from 6,700 to 8,198 cubic feet of gas with 5 to 5.8 candle-power, 
Almost two score years later. White- examined the coal areas 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana and Sao Paulo, die 
southern state of Brazil His conclusions did not justify hopes 
based on reports by earlier observers- The deposits were laid down 
on an irregular surface of granite, which, at limes .s within a few 
feet of the lowest coal, at others, separated from it bv a considerable 
thickness of rock. The succession, near Minas in Santa Catharina, 
js: Santa Catharina System, composed of Sao Bento Senes, 900 
meters; Passa Dois Series, 228 meters; Tubarao Series, 280 meters- 
The Sao Bento Series, red sandstone and shales, is cappe > a 
great thickness of eruptive rocks and is assigned to the Tna^c 
The Pa*sa Dois Series, shales with thin limestone at top, is withou 
coal and is referred by D. White to the Damuda series of Ind.a, 
The Rio Bonito sandstones and shales of the Tubarao Series, con¬ 
taining the coals, are 158 meters thick near Minas and have 5 coa s, 
at one place in Sao Paulo, 170 meters and no coal; at one m Parana, 
2 yo meters and no coal; at one in Rio Grande do Sul the group * 
but S 7 meters with one thick and four thin coals: while at iS kilo¬ 
meters farther south it is 145 meters with one thick and 13 thui 
coals. In the greater part of the region, the Rio Bomto consists 
chieflv of yellowish to grayish white fcldspathic sandstones, which 
are poorly consolidated; in much of Rio Grande do Sul, however. 


shale predominates. . , „ 

The coats were seen first in Santa Catharina, where, near Mmas, 

5 seams were examined, Treviso, Barro Branco, Irapua, Ponte Alta 
and at bottom, Bonito; but at 60 miles northward, only one scam, 
probably Barro Branco, was seen, In the northern states, Parana 
and Sao Paulo, the distribution of coal is indefinite; at best the 
seams are verv thin and they are wanting in many districts. Even 
in Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul, the seams are so irregu¬ 
lar that they may be regarded as local, the only really persistent 

in I. c, White, Com mi sao de Estudos de Carvio de Pcdra do Brazil, 
Rciatorio Final," Rio Janeiro, 1908, i>p. i-JOO. 
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horizon being the Barro Branco. Southwardly, the coal measures 
pass under cover not far south from Minas and come again to the 
surface near Sao Jcronymo in Rio Grande do Sul, where the Tre¬ 
viso is represented by shale, the Irapua by shale and coal, but the 
Barro Branco or Sao Jcronymo is important. At Serro Partido 
near Rio Candida, where Plant obtained his section, the section as 
measured bv White is, thicknesses being given in meters, ft) shale, 
sandstone and concealed, 19.28; (2) coaly shale, O-pi5 ( 3 ) shale with 
plants, 2-29; (4) coal an d shale, 0.305; (5) clay, 1.52; (6) shales, 
dark and yellow, plants tn latter, 1.Q4; (7) Sao Jeronymo Coal, 
4.78, consisting of (a) slaty coal, with Sigillaria in roof, 1.2.2, ((7) 
blue clay, 0.51, (c) carbonaceous shale, some coal, 1.22, ( d ) impure 
coal, 1.S3; (8) clay and shale, 6.59; (9) interval in shaft, reported, 
12,19; ( to) Irapua Coal, 0.20 to 0.36, It is evident that the earlier 
observer mistook dark shale for coal. 

The one persistent coal horizon is the Barro Branco-Sao Jt- 
ronymo, but it varies greatly. It is usually triple in the Minas 
region though more divided at times, the thickness varies from 0.93 
to 2.20meters, and the coal is described as “ good" to “ fairly good" 
and “ slaty.” In Rio Grande do Sul, it has, at one place, 2.6S thick¬ 
ness with a parting of clay, only to centimeters, but at other places 
this parting is from 3 to 5 30 meters. The other seams are traceable 
in the two southern states, but for the most part they are thin. The 
roof at most places is a leaf-bearing shale and the floor is clay or 
clay shale. One can hardly recognize faux-mur or faux-toit owing 
to character of the coat- 

The coal is always high in ash and usually in sulphur. Analyses 
of that from the one important horizon show . 


Moisture — 

Volatile ... 

Fixed Carbon 

Ash ..... 

Sulphur 


Bianco, 

t,Oi to Mtl 
y.64 to 26.00 

3514 *o 
j'.l.S 3 to 38.38 
j.jS to U.43 


Ss* Jtwaptj. 

3,43 to 6.05 
asj.fjS to apjog 
3 7 & to 4+30 
23.04 to 31.17 
o.6o to 12196 


The sulphur is present as pyrtte and itj as wt W a £ r P art 
the ash, can be removed by washing. Briquettes, made from 
washed coal, have from 8 to 14 per cent - oi ^ ant ^ °‘*H to Ij 3 l of 
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sulphur* The Plural coal is inferior everywhere; evidently the 
swamps, in which it was formed, were subject to frequent overflows 
of muddy water. There is no reason for bebevmg that the =.ea 

invaded the region during the Permian. 

D White 119 in the same volume, publishes an elaborate discus¬ 
sion of the plant remains and conditions. A shale in the Bonito 
Coal is crowded with megaspores, probably of Stgiltorw. and a fine 
grained flinty fireclay is filled with roots tentatively referred to Ver- 
llraria. He found Vcrtebrark in the Barro Braueo^o JerO- 
nvmo Coal as well as in shale near Hinas and in roof of the Irapna 
Coal. Rtinschi* australis Bert, and Ren*, was observed m a frag¬ 
ment of boghead picked up on the coast. This material, he is con¬ 
vinced, is not from Brazil but was dropped from an Australian 

vessel carrying Kerosene Shale. 

The roof of the Irapufi Coal contains Glossier* and N(nff- 
gerathopsis; that of (lie Sao Jeronymo, at one locality, contains car- 
Wed root, done with matted leares of WorjsrrothofW whde. 
at another it is an impure coal, whose dull layers are full of lea 
in charcoal, and at a third, the delayers <—I 
largely of charcoal derived from Lcpidodendron, Sigdlana, etc. 

He finds Gondwana forms in the lowest portion of the coal 
measures. He is convinced that the Tubarao Series is prachcalty 
equivalent to the Talchir-Kharharbari of India, Kcwcaaths of New 
South Wales, Bowen of Queensland, etc. The Passa Dois Senes 
is most probably equivalent to the Damuda Senes. 
n»D- White, The same, pp. 337 - 607 - 
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By DOUGLAS JOHNSON. 

(Rtad April *920.) 

Xo question before the Peace Conference presented greater diffi¬ 
culties than that of Italy’s eastern Frontier, The Adriatic problem 
is essentially a geographic problem. It subdivides itself into a 
question of naval geography am! a question of land frontiers. 

The mountainous, ragged eastern coast of the Adiratic with its 
numerous harbors, is in strong contrast with the low, simple western 
coast where harbors are few in number and inferior in quality* 
Any naval power on the eastern coast must find itself possessing 
immense advantages over Italy. A fleet taking refuge in one of 
the Italian harbors is visible from far out to *ea because of the 
flatness of the coast p whereas vessels secreted along the eastern 
shore are invisible behind mountain barriers. From the Iqw t western 
coast observation of an approaching squadron is limited as com¬ 
pared with the better observation enjoyed by those on the dominat¬ 
ing heights of the eastern shores. Coast defense artillery has little 
choice of inferior positions on the Italian side, and unlimited choice 
of excellent positions on the eastern coast, A fleet emerging from 
one of the western harbors to give battle may be taken unawares 
before it can develop its battle formation; while a fleet maneuvering 
behind the protective fringe of islands along the east coast may 
emerge from a number of passages simultaneously and assume a 
predetermined formation without delay. The Italian submarines, 
scouting along the eastern shores, find the bottom rough and deep, 
so that lying in wait for an enemy is a danegrous procedure; while 
the Austrian submarine finds shallow water and a smooth bottom 
upon which to lie concealed, pending the passage of an intended 
victim. The clear waters along the eastern coast reveal hid-den 
mines or submarines to the scouting hydroplane, while the murkier 
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waters bordering the Italian coast make It difficult for Italian ofcr 
servers to locate enemy submarines or mines sown by enemy craft. 
Even in the matter of illumination the Italians are at a great dis¬ 
advantage. Raids are usually made by crossing the sea under the 
cover of darkness and appearing off the enemy coast in the early 
morning. When an Austrian raider thus appears off the Italian 
coast, his objective is well Illuminated by the rising sun; whereas 
the Italian artillerymen must look into the sun when firing upon 
their attacker. And when an Italian squadron appears oft the 
eastern coast, it finds its objective obscured by the shadow of high 
cliffs atid must look toward the sun when developing its fire, the 
while its own vessels are so well illuminated as to form excellent 
targets for the east coast batteries. 

On such arguments as these Italy might claim the need oi special 
consideration in the Adriatic. Without taking time to develop the 
counter arguments I will merely note that in the proposals which 
have been made for the settlement of the Adriatic question, complete 
security has been offered to Italy by granting her Pola, Valona and 
a central island group, three points which have long been recognized 
as the strategic keys of the Adiratic. 

On ethnographic grounds Italy could claim but little east of her 
old land frontier. She might ask for Gorizia, Trieste and a narrow 
strip along the west coast of Istria; but beyond this both Italian and 
Jugoslav geographers agree that Italians are few in number and 
scattered throughout an overwhelming mass of Jugoslavs, On 
topographic grounds, and to preserve the geographic and economic 
unity of the Isonzo basin, as well as to afford Italy reasonable 
protection on the east T her frontier in this region might be pushed 
up the slopes of the Julian Alps to the crest dividing the westward 
from the eastward flowing rivers, and in Istria to the main back¬ 
bone ridge of Monte Maggiore. This would subject 370,000 Jugcn 
slavs to Italian rule, and leave less than 50,000 Italians In Jugoslavia, 
But Italy demanded much more than this. East of this line she 
asked for the Idria district with its valuable mercury mines, and its 
20,500 Jugoslavs with practically no Italians; for a large district 
cutting the Flu me-Laibach railway and containing 40,000 Jugoslavs 
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with less than a hundred Italians: and for all of I stria, and the 
F-hores of die Gulf of Flume Eo and including the port, as well as 
islands which would close the gull and make it an Italian lake. In 
the long negotiations looking toward a reduction of these claims 
Italy's persistent demand tor explicit or virtual control of the port 
of Finnic proved the most serious stumbling block. 

The peculiar strategic value of Fiume from both the economic 
and military point of view is at once apparent. A glance at the 
map will show that the Dinaric Alps, a broad holt of wild and 
rugged mountainous country* intervenes between the interior of the 
Balkan peninsula and the Adriatic Sea., South of Fiume this range 
is crossed by but two or three narrow-gauge railroads, wholly in¬ 
adequate to serve the commercial needs of the interior. The only 
standard gauge road crosses the mountain barrier at its narrowest 
point, opposite Fiume, The geographic conditions are such as 
permanently to preclude any cheap and effective rail transport across 
the broad part of the barrier; hence Fiume, advantageously situated 
opposite the narrowest part, and at the head of a sea that makes 
water transportation both cheap and easy, is the inevitable economic 
outlet for the northern part of Jugoslavia. Practically the whole 
standard gauge railroad system of Jugoslavia is in the latitude of 
Fiume, because the fertile river plains of the country are almost 
entirely confined to that region; because nearly two-thirds of the 
population lives in these plains and valleys p because railroad con- 
struct ton is easy and comparatively' inexpensive there, and because 
there is sufficient local traffic to maintain the roads and keep rates 
down. Thus it will be seen that the life of the Jugoslav nation is 
to an unusual degree concentrated in the north of the countxy; and 
as the railroad system upon which this economic life depends has its 
only direct outlet to the sea at Fiume, it may well be said that the 
power that holds Fiume holds the life of an entire nation in its 
hands, 

Not only do Austria and Hungary, and to a considerable degree 
Czechoslovakia and the newly enlarged Rumania look to Fiume 
a? an important economic outlet, but all the outside world desiring 
to trade with central and southeastern Europe via the Mediterranean 
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route has a very real interest in the settlement of this question. 
According to the settlement offered Italy p Trieste would go to Italy 
and Fiume to Jugoslavia The Italian port could then supply the 
hinterland by a line of rail which would not have to cross Jugoslav 
territory; while Fiume could supply the same hinterland by a line 
not touching Italian possessions. This would insure freedom of 
commerce to all, both ports and routes being secure from possible 
interference by a jealous neighbor. AU the world would profit 
from such an equitable arrangement, assuring equality of oppor¬ 
tunity to all. 

Italyeconomic interest in Fiume is necessarily slight. Even if 
one granted her demand that more than half a million Jugoslavs be 
placed under her dominion in order to extend her frontier to in¬ 
clude the few thousand Italians in Fiume, the port would remain 
at the most remote corner of her territory. It is hardly conceiv¬ 
able that Italian commerce would pass by the much more convenient 
Trieste in order to reach a more distant and less serviceable port. 

There was no natural harbor at Fiume, The artificial harbor 
was constructed by the Hungarian government at great expense. 
Before the war it was found to be inadequate, and plans w r ere 
formulated for its enlargement and improvement. These plans will 
entail a very large expenditure of government funds, and it i$ diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Italy will ever be prepared to expend her 
millions for the development of an artificial peripheral port to com¬ 
pete with the more accessible port of Trieste. Especially is this 
true when we remember that Italy considered it essential that her 
eastern frontier should be pushed 12 or 15 miles east of Trieste for 
the protection of its port works. At Fiume the frontier proposed 
by Italy would pass through one of the basins of the port, so that a 
hostile advance of a fcw r thousand yards would deliver the entire 
port into enemy hands. If Italy coutd not afford to develop Trieste 
without adequate territorial protection, she could hardty afford to 
develop the much more remote Fiume without any protection. And 
the supreme interest of the people of Fiume, Italians as well as 
Jugoslavs f is to have their port become one of the great commercial 
gateways of Europe. 
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A study of the geographic aspects of the Adiratic problem leaves 
no escape iVom the conclusion that the interests of Jugoslavia, of 
Central Europe, of the Outside world, and of the people of Fitime 
itself r demand that Flume should be assigned to Jugoslavia when 
Trieste is assigned to Italy* 

Columbia UmratsiTY, 

April 22 p 1920. 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF RECENT SPECTROSCOPIC OB¬ 
SERVATIONS OF THE GASEOUS NEBULA WHICH 
APPEAR TO ESTABLISH A RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN THEM AND THE STARS. 

Bv W, H, WRIGHT, 

(Rtad April 24, 1920.) 

The Lick Observatory .has carried on during; recent years a 
number of researches on the nebula?. About two years ago these 
had taken a form sufficiently substantial to serve as the basis of a 
publication, and a number of memoirs entitled Studies of the Nebula- 
were prepared at that time. Owing to industrial conditions de¬ 
veloped by the war the printing of these papers was greatly delayed, 
and they have only now been issued as Volume XIII. of the Fufr- 
Ueaticns of the Lkk Observatory, /Vs one of the contributors to 
that work I have been asked to present some account of the in¬ 
vestigation with which i am particularly concerned. It may be 
said that my own observtions are spectroscopic, and are confined 
to the gaseous ucbulx. 

In attempting to give a comprehensive account of a survey in a 
relatively new field one is likely to be embarrassed by the hetero¬ 
geneity of the material that presents itself for description. Astro¬ 
physics is essentially such a new field; and it is sometimes difficult 
to wander very far from what we consider, perhaps too confidently, 
the well-worked border without being overwhelmed w ith a diversity 
of new, and totally unexpected facts, which frequently serve to 
control the path of progress. Whatever was the original purpose 
of the quest* at is likely to have become modified by factors of its 
own development in such a way that the accumulated information 
bears apparently on a number of problems, and offers a complete 
solution of none of them. At any rate that has* in a sense, been the 
course of the present investigation. It had its beginnings in an at- 
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tempt to measure the wave-lengths oi the nebular lilies somewhat 
more accurately than had been done before; in its present stage [t is 
concerned chiefly with the distribution of the radiations through the 
nebula. There have been intermediate developments* The rather 
meager accumulation of material that is available is somewhat 
heterogeneous and can hardly, in its entirety, be presented to an 
audience of general scientific interests. I shall, there fore, with a 
full sense of the limitations of the observations, undertake to con¬ 
sider them from the point of view r of the relationship of the nebulae 
to the stars. Such a relationship can be regarded as an element of 
the theory of stellar evolution, and it may be well to recall a few 
of the ideas that at present form the substance of that theory. 

At the mention of the term "stellar evolution / 7 in a general 
scientific gathering, one frequently becomes aware of an atmosphere 
of anrnsed toleration, or tolerant skepticism* The raising of a broW r 
or the birth of an indulgent smile, diffuses such an atmosphere with 
the velocity of light. It is not my purpose to proselyte in the in¬ 
terests of any particular scientific creed* but inasmuch as we are 
approaching the observations from the point of view of stellar rela¬ 
tionships, It may be well to recall the principal consideration that 
has led astronomers to the belief that such a thing as stellar evolu¬ 
tion exists. The conception of stellar evolution finds its justifica¬ 
tion very' largely in the principle of the conservation of energy. The 
sun and the stars are continually pouring out into space a simply 
inconceivable amount of energy in the form of radiation. We are 
all familiar with comparisons designed to help us sense the prodi¬ 
gious outflow". Perhaps as good a one as any la represented in 
the statement that if the surface of the earth, land and sea, were 
covered a mile deep with coal, the quantity of fuel represented 
would supply the output of solar heat for about a minute. Some 
of the stars radiate several thousand times as much heat as the sun. 
Whatever the nature of the process by w hich the energy is at present 
being replenished, it is impossible to conceive of the expenditure 
going on forever. Sooner or later the star must cool, and, through 
alteration in its temperature, suffer a change in its physical state. 
This process of change had been termed the evolution of the star. 

Dn account of the enormous distances of the stars the principal 
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means we have ol studying their physical conditions is by spectro¬ 
scopic analysis of their light h and we must therefore look to that to 
furnish the greater part of the material for whatever study can 
be made of the processes of stellar change. 

Among the spectra of the heavenly bodies there is the greatest 
diversity; still* as Secchi first showed p they can nearly atl be segre¬ 
gated into a comparatively few fairly homogeneous groups While 



Fig_ i, 


the general validity of SecchPs classification is recognized f it is not 
sufficiently comprehensive nor exact to describe the great variety of 
spectra that have* in recent years, been made available for study 
through the aid of photography, lire system referred io here will 
be that of the Draper classification, developed at the Harvard Col- 

i The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness for this illustration, 
excepting the first spectrum, to the Draper Catalogue (^mi r lf m C. O., gji), 
from which It is copied acid where it serves as frontispiece to illustrate typical 
stellar spectra. 
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lege Observatory. The nature of the arrangement in that system is 
indicated by the typical spectra of the illustration (Fig, t). The 
top spectrum is that of a Welf-Rayet star, or Class O star in the 
Draper system; following it is one of Class B, in which the dark 
lines of helium are strong- In the next the rhythmic hydrogen series 
predominates, while, as we go down, that in tarn fades, and metallic 
lints, notably the strong calcium doublet, become pronounced. It 
will now be observed that while the sequence on the screen is based 
entirely on the occurrence of lines in the spectrum, another charac¬ 
teristic is shown as we pass from the top to the bottom of the pic¬ 
ture, that is, the cutting off of the spectrum from the left side. This 
means the impoverishment of the violet end of the spectrum, as com¬ 
pared with the red. In other words we pass from stars that are 
bluish white, through those that arc yellow to those that are red. It 
is one of the facts of our ordinary experience, fortified by elaborate 
theory and experiment, that this succession of color phenomena 
marks the cooling of an incandescent body; and the view has been 
generally adopted that exhibits such as that on the screen represent 
the spectra of stars in an order of continually decreasing tempera¬ 
ture. Evidence confirmatory of this opinion is afforded by the fact 
that the -spectral lines in the upper spectra are iound in the labora¬ 
tory to he characteristic of high temperature, white some of those in 
the lower are due to chemical compounds which can exist only in a 

comparatively cool environment. 

Astronomers have, for a long time, thought that the spectral 
sequence here indicated offers the basts for inference with respect 
to stellar evolution, though there is not unanimity of opinion as to 
just how the evidence should he interpreted. It is manifestly im¬ 
possible in the available time to indicate the many points of view 
from which the evidence has been considered. Probably a majority 
of those who are interested in such matters are Inclined to interpret 
directly the sequence in the illustration, that is, to assume that the 
upper spectrum is one of the newly formed star, and that the 
following spectra are of stars in successive stages of development. 
This is equivalent to the hypothesis that a star originates at a 
high temperature and cools continuously throughout its period of 
visibility, fading out as a dim red object. This view is opposed 
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by some others, chiefly by Sir Norman Lockyer, who regard it 
as out of harmony with the well-known laws of gaseous equilib¬ 
rium. According to Lane's law a star, assuming it to be a gaseous 
mass, should grow hotter while contracting as the result of the toss 
of its heat 1 This rise in temperature should continue until the 
material, through increased density, ceases to be a perfect gas, after 
which the temperature will fall. According to this conception a 
young star would be comparatively cool, and therefore, red; with 
increasing age it would grow hotter, achieve a maximum, and then 
cool off- There would be a succession of colors corresponding to 
temperature. Now all of the spectra of the red stars are not alike, 
nor are those of stars of the other groups, and in order to accom¬ 
modate the spectral sequence to his hypothesis Lockyer has divided 
the red, yellow, and white stars into two groups which I shall for 
simplicity distinguish by means of subscripts. The red stars are 
the extremes of this system, the Red,, according to Lockyer, being 
the youngest and the Red- the oldest of all the stars. Next to them 
come the corresponding groups of yellow's and whites. I have at¬ 
tempted to diagram these two systems in a very elementary way by 
means of these curves ( Fig. 2), in w r hich time is measured from left 
to right, and temperature vertically. The hypothesis first referred 
to is represented in the figure on the left. Here we start w'ith the 
hottest of atl stars, those of the Wolf-Rayet or Class O group, and 
with falling temperature follow' through the course of a star's life. 
The second hypothesis is outlined in the right-hand figure. These 
two diagrams are inadequate to represent all the view’s, and modi¬ 
fications of views that are held in one quarter or another. They 

= It has been pointed out by Schuster (Jftropkyiitel Journal, ij, 165, wj) 
that Lane + s hw concerns itself with the temperature of the star's interior; 
while whut we observe is the tcmjicrature at the surface. It is not certain 
that there is a simple relation between the two, since the Surface temperature 
of a radiating body represents merely a balance between the rate of radiation 
and the rapidity with which heat can he supplied from the interior to make 
good the loss. If the transfer from within is effected mainly by convection 
the readiness with which it takes place will dcpetid upon the force ot gravity* 
that is to *ay upon ibe mass and dimensions of the star, as well us upon the 
temperature ol its interior. It is therefore extremely doubtful to what extent 
the inferences from Lane's law should be expected to harmonize with the 
observation* of the surface temperatures of stars, to which we are limited in 
our investigations. 
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are intended to represent only in the most general way the two 
classes or hypotheses which form part of the very speculative sub¬ 
ject of stellar evolution, and are introduced to show at a glance the 
especial interest which attaches to the relationship of the nobuL^ to 
one or the other of the stellar groups. It may be said with regard 
to the respective merits of the two hypotheses that the first has in 
its favor a pretty straight forward sequence of spectral similarities* 
with spectra! evidence in the earlier groups of high temperature and 
intense electrical excitement, which fades through the spectra in the 
order indicated, while the second appears to receive support from 
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conslderatiotis of a general nature which indicate an exceptonally 
low- density for some of the red stars. 

It will be observed that both of these hypotheses assume the 
nebulae as antecedent to the stars* 

In searching for a nebular origin there are four genera! classes 
of objects among which it is necessary to distinguish ^ the spiral 
nebutff, the extended amorphous nebula with continuous spectra, 
the extended gaseous nebulae, and the small gaseous, or planetary 
nebular. With respect to the spiral s h it is doubtful whether they 
belong to our stellar system* and in any event they are bodies of 
such stupendous size and mass that they can not be regarded as 
single stars in the process of formation, \Yc know little of the 
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second group, the extended white nebulae* The gaseous uebuls, 
from their peculiar distribution along the Milky Way, are undoubt¬ 
edly to be regarded as forming part of our system of stars, and 
in that sense furnish available material for our speculations. 
Furthermore they are the only ones whose spectra we are able to 
study with any degree of completeness, so that from the point of 
view of spectroscopy, our hope, for the present, must lie very' 
largely with them. For these and other reasons it is between the 
stars and the gaseous nebulae that a relationship has generally been 
sought. The connection has been claimed between the nebulse and 
the Class O, or Wolf-Rayet stars, by those favoring one hypothesis 
on the basis of certain spectral similarities, and on the rather pecu¬ 
liar distribution of both groups of objects along the path of the 
Milky Way. The opposition, on the other hand, points to the 
occurrence of the bright lines of hydrogen in both the gaseous 
nebulae and some of the red stars; and quite recently a number of 
the nebulium lines have been observed by Merrill at Mount Wilson 
to occur temporarily in the spectra of stars of that class. It will 
be seen that as between these two hypotheses, the matter of this 
connection with the nehul=e is one of vital concern. It" the gaseous 
nebulae can be shown to be related to the Wolf-Rayet stars the 
first hypothesis is strengthened, if, on the other hand, the con¬ 
nection is with the red stars the favor goes to the other theory. The 
relationship of the nebular to the one group or the other may then, 
in a sense, be regarded as a criterion to determine between these 
two conceptions as to the nature of stellar evolution. 

I find it difficult in these remarks to be brief, and at the same 
time to avoid seeming to imply a degree of definiteness with respect 
to inferences that may be drawn from the evidence, and in fact, 
with respect to our conceptions of cosmogony, which would not be 
justified either by the available observational data nor by the present 
scientific point of view. I believe that astronomers, particularly 
observers, arc, as a rule, not disposed to dogmatize on the subject 

• These mrlrnhe tike the gaseous of height-line nehube favor the Milky 
Way, and are therefore to be regarded as members of our sidereal system* 
but our knowledge of their spectra is so limited that it does not afford a 
secure basis for speculation as to their physical constitution. 
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of stellar evolution, and there is an opinion, which I myself share, 
that we have not as yet sufficient evidence on which to found a 
secure conception of cosmOgomy ; still any fact is of scientific interest 
onty in so far as it is related to others, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine alt observational material from every- reasonable point 
of view, and to appraise as well as possible tts significance. It is 
for this reason that the present observations, in spite of their 
mcagrencss, are examined with respect to their bearing on our 

present notions of stellar evolution. 

The gaseous nebula present a bright line spectrum such as is 
shown in the middle section of Fig. 3. The lines on the extreme right 
arc the so-called first and second nebular lines. They are of unknown 
chemical origin. The third is due to hydrogen. The fourth strong 
fine is the remarkable one at wave-length 4^ A. regarded, since the 
advent of the Bohr theory of the atom, as due to the recombination 
of completely ionized helium. It will, in these remarks, be re¬ 
ferred to as the fourth nebular line. The upper spectrum is that 
of a red, the lower one of a Class O star. The red star has, hte 
the nebula, narrow bright lines due to hydrogen and nebulimtt, 1 he 
Class O spectrum is composed of broad bright bands, a few of 
which correspond in position with the bright Hues in the nebula. 
While having points in common, the three spectra arc distinct. 
There has in past years been much discussion of their possible rela¬ 
tionships, hut until comparatively recently no. certain connection had 
been established between either of the two outside spectra shown 
on the screen and the nebular spectrum in the center. T he evidence 
which we have here to discuss is afforded by an examination of the 
nuclei or small star-like condensations in the planetary nehulat. 
The investigation of these minute objects is somewhat exacting in 
its demands on the resources oi observation, for the spectrum must 
be isolated from that of the rest of the nebula. When this is do=ie 
they are found in many instances to exhibit the spectra of llass - 
stars. The diagram (Fig. 4) will indicate the method of making the 
observations. The sketch on the left represents the telescopic image 

4 The spectrum here shown is that of the variable R AqumH, already men¬ 
tioned a* having been found by Merrill in exhibit, lemporanty. the hnes of 
nehtilluni- 
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03 a star, assumed to be surrounded by envelopes of two kinds of 
one larger than the other. The vertical parallels represent the 
slit of the spectroscope. To the right is the spectrum of the system 
showing bright gaseous lines* and the continuous spectrum of the 
star. I he length of che bright lines Is seen to offer a measure of 
the extent of the gaseous distribution. The objects are so faint that 
they can be observed only by photographs of long exposure, and in 
making these it is necessary to keep the nebula at precisely the 
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same position on the slit during the entire timc T otherwise the record 
would be hopelessly confused. This is a tedious, and sometimes 
difficult task. 

Turning now from the diagram to a real subject. Fig. 5 records 
the spectrum of the bright planetary in Andromeda. The fourth 
nebular line is shorter than the others, which indicates that the pecu¬ 
liar conditions that are favorable for its production obtain only com¬ 
paratively close to the central star, in fact very largely within the 
inner area indicated in the preceding sketch. The spectrum of the 
nucleus is too faint to show well and is represented better in another 
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object (N_ t.i r C. No. 40), which has a central condensation of ex^ 
ceptional strength* Fjg. 6. The somewhat lumpy look of its con¬ 
tinuous spectrum Is clue to the presence of emission hands. It will 
he noted that ihe positions of these hands do not correspond with 
those of the narrow nebular lines. It is a somewhat peculiar fact 
til,it the spectrum of a nebula and its nucleus differ marked!v from 
eads other. 1 he photograph was made to show the narrow nebular 
linr and the continuous spectrum is overexposed,, but another 
record. Fig. 7, enlarged by means of a cylindrical lens, is more 
legible. The dots above the spectrum indicate the positions of the 
brighter emission bands of the Class Q or Wolf-Ray et stars. The 
correspondence k complete, and the neudeus of the nebula is to be 
regarded as a star of that group. Fig, g shows the spectrum of 
another system of which the nucleus is extremely bright. The nar¬ 
row lines belong to the nebula, while the ha zy bands constitute the 
spectrum of the nucleus. The object was originally catalogued as a 
Class O star, and the surrounding nebulosity was found later. It 
is Campbell s so called hydrogen envelope star, in reality a planetary' 
nebula. 

Examples; such as these might be multiplied, but there is no occa¬ 
sion for the repetition. Summarizing the results for all of the 
nebula observed, we have; 

1. Of the forty-seven nebufce examined thirty have nuclei suffi¬ 
ciently bright for their spectra to be photographed. 

2. Of these thirty nuclei fifteen are Class O stars, and all show 
spectra indicative of high temperature. 

I believe that upon this showing all of the nebular nuclei are 
to be regarded as belonging to the same general group as the Gass 
O stars. When we recall thaE throughout the sky onlv one star 
in several thousand is known to belong to that group, it is drflicuk 
to escape the conclusion that there is an intimate connection between 
them and the nebulae. The table summarises the argument in favor 
of such a connection; there are; 

1. Nebulse without nuclei. 

2, Nebula; with nuclei. The nuclei arc in all instances stars of 

very high temperature, and in half of the cases show Class O 

bands. 
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3. Class O stars, with no (observed) nebulous surroundings. Tem¬ 
perature high. 

In a single instance a star, previously described as belong to Class 
G, has been found to he surrounded by a planetary nebula, and it 
appears likely that other observations of a similar character will be 
made in the future, but such discoveries are hardly necessary to 
add to the proof of the connection. The only effect would be to 
remove one or more objects from group 3 and place them in group 3; 
In considering this relationship it should be borne in mind that the 
nebulae and the Gass O stars have comparatively few points of 
spectral correspondence, either in wave-length or in character of 
line, but the nr fritter nuclei are Class O stars, and white their 
spectra differ from the spectra of their surrounding nebulosities, we 
have here the undoubted proof of physical association to bridge the 
gap in spectral similarity. 

Reverting now to the hypothesis diagram of figure 2 t this spectral 
relationship may he interpreted in various ways i 

r. It may be taken as fortifying the hypothesis diagramed on 
the left and refuting the other. 

2. The planetary nebuke may be regarded as not standing in 
the prior relationship to the stars indicated in both diagrams, but 
as representing a. development later in life. 

3.. They may be bodies exceptional character* not directly related 
to those in the supposed ordinary' scheme of development. 

While the evidence appears to favor the first there are arguments 
for and against all of these interpretations, but there is no occasion 
to discuss them here. If I have indicated at considerable length 
the possible bearing of the observations on present notions of stellar 
evolution it has been to point out the critical nature of nebular rela¬ 
tionships rather than to attempt to bolster any particular theory'. 
What is regarded as a definite outcome of the work is that it helps 
to perfect the proof of an dement of stellar classifications the 
relationship of the planetary nebulae to the Class O stars. 

As bearing on the physical conditions obtaining in the planetary 
nebulae which we find associated with these extremely hot, or dec- 
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EricalJy active stars, attention may be directed to a rather remarkable 
continuous spectrum which begins near the limit of the Balmer 
series of hydrogen and extends toward the ultra-violet. The spec¬ 
trum may be seen in the photograph (Fig. 9} as a broad, faint band 
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lyiog to the left of the strong negukir image* A similar phcnnme- 
non has been observed by Eversbed irt the solar chromosphere. Tile 
spectrum is assumed to be due to hydrogen, though nothing of the 
sort has been found, with certainty, in the laboratory. It is perhaps 
significant that a spectrum would he expected there if we accept the 
Bohr atomic theory. From the atomic model which Bohr sets up, 
the BaInter line series of hydrogen develops from the recovery of a 
partially separated electron, while an extension of his equations 
to include the capture of free electrons by positive nuclei estab¬ 
lishes a continuous s peel mm ai just this place* I must confess 
that I venture into the domain of the physicist with trepidation, and 
I have, for the purposes of this small excursion, sought the hospi¬ 
table protection and guidance of Professor Millikan, which have 
been generously accorded. Professor Millikan has pointed out that 
the justification of this interpretation would depend upon the ratio 
of the energy of agitation of the electron to the energy expended 
in capture, that is lo Planck’s constant multiplied by the frequency 
of vibration at the limit of the Ealmer series, A temperature of 
about 6000 15 centigrade would afford the requisite amount of kinetic 
energy. As a matter of fact that is about the temperature of the 
solar chromosphere, which, as we have seen, also emits this spec¬ 
trum, It will be recalled in this connection that Buisson. Fabry, and 
Bourgct have estimated the temperature of the Orion Nebula to be 
about 15000° Cent. It seems equally possible that the electronic 

w “•lustration, unlike the others, shows a spectrum recorded with a 

^ slit Less H spectograph. For this reason a bright line is represented by an 
image of the nebula, instead of by a narrow Sine, a? m tb ff oth?r illustrations* 
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energy requisite for the production of this spectrum might he pro¬ 
vided by an eleCLric field. Interpreted through the medium of 
Bohr’s very convenient, but equally mytenous conception, this con¬ 
tinuous spectrum indicates for the planetary nebula themselves a 
degree of temperature, or electrical excitation, comparable with 
that found to exist in their nuclei, and in other intensely radiating 
stars. 
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Stated Meeting, January 2, 1920. 

B 

William B. Scon, D.Sc., LL.D., President, in the Chair, 

The decease was announced of 

Charles E. Hall, on October 21, 1915. 

Louis Valentine Pirrson, M.A., at New Haven, on December 
8, 1919, wt. 59. 

Sir William Osier, Bart,, at Oxford, England, on December 
29. 1919. /O' 

C, E, K. Mees, D.Sc,, read a paper on “ Photography from the 
Air. An account of Technical Conditions which are met in Aerial 
Photography and of the Methods by which they have been Studied,” 
which was discussed by Dr, Ives, Mr. Roscngartcn, and the 
President. 

The Judges of the Annual Election held this day between the 
hours of 2 and 5 in the afternoon, reported that the following 
named members were elected according to the rides, regulations and 
ordinances of the Society, to be the Officers for the ensuing year. 

President. 

William B. Scott/ 

Fkc-Prssidents, 

George Ellery Hale. 

Arthur A, Noyes, 

Hampton L, Carson. 

Secretaries. 

I. Minis Hays, 

Arthur W. Goodspeed, 

Harry R Keller* 

John A. Miller. 


in 
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Curators, 

William p r Wilson, 

Leslie W. Miller, 

Henry H. Donaldson. 

Treasurer. 

Henry La Barrc Jayne, 

Councillors* 

(To serve lor three years,) 

William Libbey, 

W. W. Atterbury, 

M. I, Pupin, 

Morris Jastrow, Jr + 

(To fill an unexpired term in the 

Class of 1918-20,) 

Edwin Swift Batch, 

Stated Meeting, February 6 f iqzo. 

William B r Scott, D,Sc. p LL,D.* President, in the Chair. 

The decease was announced ol Richard C Maclatirin B D.Sc,, 
LL,D. b at Boston, on January 15, 1920, ret. 50. 

Dr, Louis A r Bauer read a paper on “ Observations in Liberia 
and elsewhere of the Total Solar Eclipse of May 29, 1919, and their 
bearing upon the Einstein Theory " (illustrated by a complete series 
of lantern slides from all observations, showing the finely developed 
solar corona and remarkable prominence as well as the deflected star 
images), which was discussed by Professor J. A* Miller and Dr, 
Bauer. 

Stated Meeting, March 5, igso. 

William EL Scott, D.Sc r| LLXh, President, in the Chair. 

Prof, Edward W. Berry, a recently elected member, subscribed 
the Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

Letters were received from Prof. John Trowbridge and Prof. W 
LeConte Stevens, resigning membership, 
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The decease was announced of Francis C. Phillips, Ph.D.* at 
Pittsburgh, on February i6, 1920, set. 69, 

The following papers were read: 

“Across die Andes in Search of Fossil Plants/' by E. W, Beriya 
which was discussed by Prof. Harshly rger and Dr T Scott. 
u Interrelations of Fossil Fuels—The Paleozoic Coals/' by John 
j. Stevenson, PkD. h LLJX 


Special Macting, March j/, Jp2G. 

William B. ScoTT p DSc.* LL.D. p President* in the Chair. 

The resignation of Dr. W* H, Holmes was presented. 

The decease was announced of Wilhelm F. Pfeffcn, M,D., D.Sc., 
at Leipzig, on January 3r + 1920, set. 75, 

Mr. Howard Russell Butte r h of Prince Eon, read a paper entitled 
“Paintingthe Solar Eclipse of 191S" which was discussed by Prof. 
L W. Miller and Mr. H. S. Morris. 

Stated Genera! Meeting , April and ^ ip*o. 

Thursday Afternoon, Aprit 
Opening Session, 2 o'clock. 

William E t Scott, D.So p LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Chevalier Jackson, a recently elected member, subscribed the 
Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

The following papers w^ere read : 

" Beach Protection Works/ 1 by Lewis M. Haupt, Sc.D,, LL.D., 
which was discussed by Professors Prince and Webster, 

*' Geographic Aspects of the Adriatic Problem/* bv Douglas W. 
Johnson. Professor of Hydrography at Columbia University 
(introduced by Prof. W. M + Davis), which was discussed by 
President Scott and Prof. A. G. Webster. 

“The Reefs of Tutuila, Samoa, iti their Relation to Coral Reef 
Theories/" by Alfred G- Mayor, Director of the Department 
of Marine Biology, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
"Distribution of I^and and Water on the Earth," by Harry 
Fielding Reid p C.E., FhJL, Professor of Dynamic Geology, 
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Johns Hopkins University, which was discussed by Prof. W- 
M, Davis and Prof. A. G. W ebster, 

4i Thyroxin* 1 * l>y C. E. Kendall, Ph r D„ of the Mayo Clinic, As¬ 
sistant Professor of Chemistry, University of Minnesota 
{introduced by Dr. F. B. Hawk)* which was discussed hy Dr. 
Keen. 

“The Dtialisfic Conception of the Processes of Life," by Sam¬ 
uel J. Meltzer, M.D., LL.D.* Head of Dept, of Physiology"* 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, 

''The Relation of the Bacillus Influenzse to Influenza/' by 
Francis G, Blake, MJD.* Associate in Medicine, Hospital of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York. 
(Introduced by Dr, A. C Abbot.) 

14 X-Rays of the Brain after Injection of Air into the Ven¬ 
tricles of the Brain and into the Spinal Canal/" by W. E, 
Dandy, M.B., Associate in Surgery, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
(introduced by Dr. Keen), which was discussed by Dr. Keen. 
'‘Celt and. Slav*"" by J. DyneSey Prince* PhD.* Professor of 
Slavonic Languages* Columbia University, which was dis- 
cussed by Professors Jaslrow, W* M* Davis, A. G. Webster, 
W. E. Castle, J, D, Prince and President Scott. 

“ A New Theory of Polynesian Origins/' by Roland B, Dixon, 
Ph D., Professor of Anthropology h Harvard University. 
( Introduced by W, C- Farabec,) 

11 The 2oroastrian Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will/' by A. 
V. Williams Jackson, LTLD., LL r D,, Professor of Indo- 
Iranian Languages, Columbia University. 

"The Hittite Civilization/' by Morris jastrow, Jr. F Ph.D, f 
LL.D ri Professor of Semitic Languages, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, which was discussed by Prof. A, G P Webster. 

Friday , April <?J. 

Executive Session t p:s° 0 r clock. 

The Proceedings of the Officers and Council were submitted. 

Morning Session , 10 o'clock, 

Arthur A. Noyes, D.Sc., LL.D., Vice-President* in the Chair, 
The following papers were read: 
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‘‘The Components and Colloidal Behavior of Protoplasm,” by 
D. T. MacDougal, Ph.D., LL.D,, Director of the Desert 
Laboratory’* Carnegie Institution, Tucson, Arizona, and H, 
A. Spoehr. 

"Respiration/' by W. J. V. Gstcrhoui. Professor of Botany, 
Harvard University. 

“The Behavior of the Sulfurea Character in Crosses with 
(Enotherz biennis and with (Enothera /raiirisroBo," by Brad¬ 
ley M. Davis, Professor of Botany, University of Michigan, 
which was discussed by' Professors Geo. H, bhull and A. (j. 
Webster. 

“ CEnt}theta fmifelia, a peculiar new Mutant from CEnoihera 
Itiwarckiana*’ and 

“A Third Duplication of Genetic Factors in Shepherd's 
Purse," by George H. Shull, Ph.D-. Professor of Botany and 
Genetics, Princeton University, which was discussed by Pro¬ 
fessors W. E. Castle and A. G. Webster. 

“ Some Effects of the Fertilization of Maize,” by Edward M. 
East, Ph.D,, Professor of Experimental Plant Morphology, 
Harvard University, 

“The Chemistry of the Cell,” by Thomas B. Osborne, Ph D.. 
D.Sc., Research Chemist Connecticut Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, (Introduced by Dr. Harry F. Keller.) 

“ The Relation of Oxygen to Charcoal,” by George A. Huiett, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physical Chemistry, Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. 

“ Products of Detonation of TNT,” by Charles E, Munroe, 
Ph.D,, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry, George Washington 
University and S. P, Howelt, which was discussed by Prof. 
A. G. Webster, 

“A New Map of the Vegetation of North America,” by John 
W, Harshberger, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, University of 
Pennsylvania, which was discussed by Dr. MacDougal and 
President Scott. 

" On the Vibration of Rifle Ra TreSs,” by Arthur Gordon Web¬ 
ster. D.Sc., LL.D.. Professor of Physics, Clark University, 
Worcester, 
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Afternoon Session, ? o'clock, 

Hampton L. Carson, M.A,, LL.D. ± Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Professors Stephen A. Forbes, Dayton C. Miller, Henry A, 
Bu instead and Julius Stieglitz, recently elected members, sub¬ 
scribed the Laws and were admitted into the Society. 

The following papers were read; 

Symposium on Psychology' in War and Education 

“ Introduction," by Light tier Witmer, PhD., Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory and Clinic, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“ Methods/' by J. McKeen CattelL 

“ Psychological Examining and Classification in the United 
States Army," by Robert M. Yerkes, PhD., Chairman of 
Division of Research Information, National Research 
Council, Washington, (By invitation.) 

“The Relation of Psychology to Special Problems of the 
Army and Navy,” by Raymond Dodge, Ph.D., Professor 
of Psychology, Wesleyan University. (By invitation.) 

“ Relation of Psychology to the National Research Council/' 
by James R. Angel!, A.M., Litt.D., Chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Research Council, Washington. (By invitation.) 

“Psychological Methods in Business and Industry," by 
Beardsley Rum], Ph.D., Philadelphia. (By invitation.) 

“The Individual in Education," by Arthur J. Jones, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania. (Rv 
invitation.) 

which were discussed by Prof. Webster and Mr. Carson. 

Evening Session, 8: $0 o'clock, 

Robert William Wood, LL.D., Professor of Experimental 
Physics, Johns Hopkins University, spoke on “Invisible Light in 
War and Peace ” (with experimental illustrations). 
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Saturday, April 24, 

Executive Session, 9:30 o’clock. 

William B. Scott, D,Sc. t LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

Prof. Carl Eigen maim and William A. Setchell, recently elected 
members, subscribed the Laws and were admitted into the Society. 

Pending nominations for membership were read and the Society 
proceeded to an election. The tellers subsequently reported that the 
following nominees had been elected to membership, viz.; 

Wilder D. Bancroft, Ph.D., Washington. 

Gary N, Calkins, Ph.D., New York. 

Edward Capps, Ph.D., LL.D., Princeton. 

Heber D. Curtis, A.M., Ph.D., Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 

Leonard E. Dickson, A.M., Ph.D., Chicago. 

William Duane, A.M., Ph.D., Boston. 

Moses Gomberg, M.S., Sc.D., Ann Arbor. 

Frank j. Goodnow, A.M., LL.D., Baltimore. 

John F. Jameson, Ph.D,, LL.D., Litt.D,, Washington. 

Douglas W. Johnson, Ph.D,, New York. 

Vernon L, Kellogg, M.S., Stanford Univ., Calif. 

George F. Moore, A.M., LL.D., D.D., Cambridge. 

Paul Shorcy, LL.D., Litt.D., Chicago. 

William C Sproul, B.S., Ph.D., Chester, Pa. 

Pope Yeatman, M.E., Philadelphia. 

The foliowing recommendation From the Officers and Council 
was considered and adopted by unanimous vote: 

“That nominations for membership of persons not inhabitants 
of the United States be suspended until the number of such mem¬ 
bers be reduced to fifty and that thereafter the number of such mem¬ 
bers shall not exceed fifty,” 

Morning Session, 10 o'clock. 

George Ellery Hale, Ph.D., Sc.D,, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read; 

“The Problem of the Evolution of the Solar System,” by 
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Ernesc \\. Brown, Sc.D., Professor of Mathematics, Yale 
University, which was discussed by Professors Geo. E. Hale, 
A. G, \V ebstcr, W. M. Davis and H r N. Russell* 

Certain Aspects of recent Spectroscopic Observations of the 
Gaseous Nebuke which appear to Establish the relationship 
between them and the Stars," by W. II. Wright, Astronomer, 
Lick Observatory (introduced by Prof. Robert G + Aitken), 
which was discussed by Professors H. N. Russell and M, B* 
Snyder. 

'"The Einstein Theory,” by Edwin Plimpton Adams, Fh.D., 
Professor of Physics, Princeton University, which was dis¬ 
cussed by Professors A. G, Webster and Etihu Thomson. 

“The Results of Geophysical Observations during the Solar 
Eclipse of May £9, 1919, and their Bearing upon the Einstein 
Deflection of Light ” (illustrated), by Louis A. Bauer, Fh.D. t 
St.D., Director of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, which was discussed by 
Professors H, N. Russell, J, A. Miller and George E, Hale. 

“The High Voltage Corona in Air/ 1 by J. B. Whitehead, Pro¬ 
fessor of Applied Electricity, Johns Hopkins University (in¬ 
troduced by Dr, Pender), which was discussed by Prof. 
Eiihu Thomson. 

"The Velocity of Explosive Sounds/' by Dayton C. Miller, 
D-Sc. t Professor of Physics, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, which was discussed by Professors A r G. Web¬ 
ster, Harvey W. Wiley and Augustus Trowbridge. 

"The U, S. Navy MV-Type of Hydrophone as an aid and 
safeguard to Navigation/' by Harvey C Hayes, Ph D;, a S. 
Naval Experimental Station, Annapolis (introduced by Dr. 
John A. Miller), whteh was discussed by Prof, Webster. 

"The Transient Process of Establishing a steady Alternating 
Electric Current on a long line from Laboratory Measure¬ 
ments on an artificial Line/ 1 by A. E. Kennelly, A.M., SeD 
Director, Research Division, Electrical Engineering Depart¬ 
ment, Mass. Institute of Technology, and U. Nabeshicna 
which was discussed by Prof. A. G, Webster. 
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Afternoon Session, 3 o'clock. 

William B + Scott, D.Sc., LLXX, President p in the Chair, 

The presentation of a portrait of the late Edward C Pickering, 
LL-IX r Vice-President of the Society, igog-iJ r was made, on behalf 
of the donors, by Dr. George E> Hale, and the gift was received 
with thanks by the President, 

Frof. J. C Merriam, a recently elected member, subscribed the 
Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

The following papers were read: 

"Animal Luminescence and Stimulation, 1 ' by E. Newton Har¬ 
vey, Ph.D.. Professor of Physiology, Princeton University, 
(Introduced by Dr. H. H, Donaldson.} 

K 'The Phosphorescence o£ Ren ilia/' by George II. Parker, S.D,* 
Professor o£ Zoology, Harvard University, which was dis¬ 
cussed by Pro£* Eric Dahlgren, 

" Feeding Habits of Pseudomyrmtoe Ants,” by W. M. Wheeler* 
Fh.D. r Sc.D,, Professor of Economic Entomology, Bussey 
Institution, Harvard University, and Irving W, Bailey, As¬ 
sistant Professor of Forestry, Harvard University, which 
was discussed by Prof. Kennelly. 

“On Correlation of Shape and Station in Fresh Water Mus¬ 
sels/' by A. E_ Ortmann, Ph.D +J Sc,D.* Curator of Inverte¬ 
brate Zoology, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 

"Evolution Principles deduced from a Study of the Even-toed 
Ungulates, known as - Titanotheres/' by Henry Fairfield Os- 
horn, Sc D.p LL-P, f Research Professor of Zoology, Co¬ 
lumbia University. 

41 The Astrapotheria/' by William B, Scott, Sc,D., LL.D. S Pro¬ 
fessor of Geology, Princeton University. 

'*The Middle Cambrian Beds at Mantlets,. Newfoundland* and 
their Relations/' by B. F. Howell, Jr,* B.S., Instructor in 
Geology, Princeton Unrv. (Introduced by Prof. W. B. 
Scott.) 

“The Glacial Anticyclone and the Blizzard in Relation to the 
Domed Surface of Continental Glaciers,” by William H. 
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Hobb^ D.Sc^ Ph.D., Professor of Geology, University of 
Michigan, which was discussed by Prof. W. M. Davis, 

Also 

“The Michigan Meteor of November 26, 1919/* by the same 
author, which was discussed by Professors A. G, Webster, 
Elihu Thomson, W. F. Magic and H. N, Russell 
l he Decipherment of the Hit Lite Languages/' by Maurice 
Bloomfield, L.H.D rf LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Com¬ 
parative Philology, Johns Hopkins University, which was 
discussed by Professors J as trow and Paul Haupt. 

(1) The Beginning of the Fourth Gospel. 

(s> " Golgotha, M by Paul Haupt, Fh,D., LL.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins University, which were 
discussed by Professors Webster and Jastrow. 

" The Strephoscope,” by N* W* Akimoff. (Introduced by Prof. 
Eric Doolittle,) 

"New Features In the Eclipsing Variable U Cephd/* by R. S. 
Dugan, Professor of Astronomy, Princeton University. (In¬ 
troduced by Prof. H N. Russell.) 

" Universal Radi oact ion and the Volcanoes/' by John A. Snyder, 
Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics, Central High 
School Philadelphia, and Monroe B r Synder, Director of the 
Philadelphia Observatory. 

Stated Meeting, May 7, /pm 

% 

William B. Scott, D.Sc,, LL.D., President, in the Chair, 

Mr. Pope Yeatman, a newly elected member, subscribed the 
Laws and was admitted into ihe Society, 

Letters accepting membership were received from: 

Wilder D. Bancroft, Ph.D., 

Edward Capps. Ph.D., 

Leonard E. Dickson, A.M., Ph.D,, 

William Duane, Ph.D., 

Moses Gomberg, M.S,, Sc,D„ 

Frank J. Goodnow, A.M., LL.D., 
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John F. Jameson* Fh.D. T LL-D. S 
Dougbs W. Johnson, Ph.D., 

Vernon L. Kellogg. M. 5 -, 

Pope Yeatmatu M.E. 

The decease was announced of John A. Brashear, D.Sc., LL.D., 
at Pittsburgh, on Aprs! S, 1920, set. So. 

ProL Charles Upson Clark read a paper on “The Adriatic 
Problems” 

Special Meeting, May 14, /pm 

Hampton L. Carson, M.A. ± LL.D., Vice-President. in the Chair* 

The meeting was called by the President to take action on the 
death of Henry La Barre Jayne, the Treasurer of the Society, 

The decease was announced of Henry La Barre Jayne, at Phila- 
'deiphia* on May 10, 1920, at* 62, 

The following minute was offered: 

" This Society has learned with genuine grief of the death of 
Henry La Barre Jayne* The twenty-two years of his membership 
were characterized by an earnest loyalty to its interests, a constant 
solicitude for its welfare and an eager desire at all times to do 
everything within his power to promote its usefulness. For eight¬ 
een years he discharged the duties of Treasurer with marked fidelity. 
By his lovable traits, his benevolent character, his un Failing courtesy* 
his rare amiability and his high sense of justice, he commanded the 
esteem and admiration of all whose privilege it was to know him. 

“This Society desires to record its deep appreciation of the val¬ 
uable services which he rendered to it both as a member and as its 
Treasurer, and its high estimate of his notable qualities of mind and 
heart which greatly endeared him to his associates/* 

The adoption of the foregoing minute was moved, with appro¬ 
priate remarks, by Mr. Russell Duane, Dr. W. W, Keen, Dr Morris 
Jastrow, Jr,, Mr. Rosctigarten and Vice-President Carson. 

The minute was adopted by an unanimous vote. 
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Stated Meeting, October i, ipso. 

W illiam B. Scott, Sc.D., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

Hon, William C Sproul, a newly elected member, subscribed the 
IwRws and was admitted into the Society. 

Letters accepting membership were received from 
The Hon. William C. Sproul, 

Prof. Paul Shorey, 

Prof. George F, Moore, 

Mr. Heber D. Curtis, 

Prof. Gary N, Calkins. 

The decease was announced of the following members: 

Gen. William C Gorgas, M.D., at London, on July 4. 
set, 66. 

William H. Furness, 3d, M.D., at Wallingford, Pa„ on August 
II, 1920, * 1 . 54 - 

Benjamin Smith Lyman, at Philadelphia, on August 30, 1920. 

at. 88. 

William Wundt, Fh.D-, at Leipzig, on Aug. 31, 1920, at. 88. 
Harmon N. Morse, Ph.D., at Chebeaguc, Maine, on Sept, 21, 
ig 20 Y set, 72. 

Eric Doolittle, C.E., at Philadelphia, on Sept, 21, 1920, 5 ° 
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